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tradition  never  foils  to  preserve  in  the  hearts  of  a  patriotic 
people;  Those  who  feel  no  "interest  in  contemplating  the 
venerable  remuns  of  past  ages^  will  donbdess  be  gratified  by 
beholding  the  many  new  and.  magnificent  structures  which 
adorn  the  Scottish  Capital^  affording  an  interesting  picture  of  a 
city  emer^ng  last  from  comparative  poverty;  and  advancing 
,  rapidly  to  commercial  distinction  and  opulence. 

The  vicinity  of  EoiNBiTBeH  offisrs  to  the  view  so  many 
strikhig  beauties  of  scenery^  and  noUe  monnments  of  ancient 
and  modem  architecture^  tiiat  a  selection  has  been»  in  some 
degree>  difficult  *,  it  is  hoped>  however^  that  its  most  di^n* 
gnished  features  will  be  found  foithfully  delineated. 
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HISTORY 

OF 

EDINBURGH, 

raOM  ITS 

EARLIEST  STATE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


PART  I. 

ITS   Ciyil«  AND   POLITICAI.   TBAN8ACTI0N8.  - 

CHAPTER  I. 
Front  the  Ongm  of  EdMurgh  io  the  Battle  of  Fiowden. 


XiDiNBumGH^  the  capital  of  ScotUmd,  and  a  dty  of  liifid  Lo- 
duan^  lies  aboat  three  miles  to  the  sonth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
and  is  ntaated  in  west  long.  3*,  and  north  lat.  56*. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Edinburgh,  and  the  origin  of  the 
dty  itself,  are  subjects  on  which  there  exists  among  antiqua- 
rians a  variety  of  opinion,  and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the 
duddation  of  them,  which  both  fancy  and  research  have  at- 
tempted to  furnish,  are  still  full  of  uncertainty.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  name  be  Saxon,  Pictish,  or  Gaelic.  Son^e  writers 
deriye  it  from  Eth,  a  king  of  the  Picts  -,  others  suppose  it  to  be 
the  Gaelic  word  for  Aidan,  one  of  our  kings  who  began  to  reign 
in  the  year  570,  or  a  term  in  that  language  of  similar  orthogra- 
phy and  sound  which  signifies  the  face,  either  of  them  in  connec- 
tion with  Jim,  forming  the  compound  Dum-EtUm,  i.  e.  Aidan"  e-kUi, 
or  the  brow  of  the  At//;  and  a  third  class  deduce  it  from  Edwin, 
a  Saxon  monarch,  who  in  the  year  6\7,  overran  the  territories 
of  ^  Picts.    Of  these  theories  the  last  seems  to  be  the  most 
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plausible.  Simeon  of  Durham^  an  andoit  and  credible  antbor, 
calls  the  city,  now  in  question,  by  tbe  name  EdwmMmrck,  die 
Bteral  translation  of  which  is  Edwin's  Castle ;  and  nearly  Hie 
same  designation  is  given  to  it  in  tbe  charter  granted  by  icing 
David  I.  to  the  canons  of  Holyrood-hoose  abbey.  Tliese  antho- 
rities,  however,  thongh  they  go  a  great  way  to  determine  the 
Bonroe  <^  the  appellation,  do  not  certunly  ascertain  tbe  date  of 
the  origin  of  the  castle  or  city,  since  we  find  that  the  expression 
Castelh  Mynyd  Agned,  wbidi  in  the  British  language  signifies 
the  fortress  of  the  hill  of  St.  Agnes,  was  api^ed  to  it  at  a  stiU 
earlier  period  than  the  time  of  Edwin;  The  castle  might  have 
been  called  EdwUiesburg,  from  its  having  been  repaired  by 
that  king,  or  from  his  having  occupied  it  as  a  temporary  resi* 
dence.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  and  the  Celtic  name 
Mai-dyn,  by  which  it  was  very  anciently  known,  converts  the 
supposition  almost  into  a  certainty,  that  the  natnral  advantages 
of  snch  a  situation,  must  have  been  soon  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  of  the  country,  as  rendering  it  admi- 
rably adapted  for  being  the  site  of  a  fortress,  and  that  it  woaU 
be  devoted  to  this  purpose  at  no  very  remote  age,  thongh  in 
sncoessive  generations  it  might,  frequently  change  its  name  and 
appearance,  as  it  was  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  oi  war  and 
the  ravages  of  time. 

The  earliest  notices  that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  an 
authentic  shape,  exdusively  respect  the  castle,  which  most 
be  very  ancient.  It  would  appear  to  be  older,  at  leaat,  than 
the  town,  both  from  the  silente  of  history  as  to  the  latter,  and 
from  the  pre-eminent  importahce  which  is  attached  to  a  place 
of  defence,  in  a  rude  and  warlike  age.  Our  information  in 
regard  to  the  castle,  extends  so  far  back  as  the  year  45Q,  wfaea 
it  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  from  the  Picts,  who  had  previously 
€o  that  time  possessed  it.  About  the  year  686,  Edwm  tlK 
king  of  the  Saxons,  is  said  to  have  erected  a  fortress  on  the 
rock  where  tbe  castle  now  stands^  probably  either  rebuildiBg 
the  former  one,  or  strengthening  by  artificial  means,  a  situation 
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wkich  had  bidierto  owed  its  diief  or  sde  secnrity  to  natore. 
Hie  Fkia  retook  it  in  666.    In  the  year  864  those  houses, 
which  irom  the  earfiestperiod,  it  is  Ukely>  were  at  different  times 
placednearthecasde,  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  and  safety 
whidi  it  afforded,  had  amounted  to  a  small  town  or  village, 
to  wUdi  tiie  name  of  the  castle  might  soon  be  transferred* 
It  was  in  this  century,  that  the  Piets  were  a  second  time  dis« 
possessed  oi  Edinbnigfa.    Their  conquerors,  the  Saxon  kings  ol 
Northnmberland,  retained  it  till  the  year  966,  vfhea  it  was 
les^ned  to  Indnlph,  kmg  of  Scotiand.    He  reigning  till  961 
held  it  dwring  that  interval.    We  find  it  afterwards  the  pro-* 
poty  of  Eadolph,  a  Northumbrian  earl,  who,  however,  was 
iadnoed  by  fear  of  Makohn  II.  and  by  an  i^;reement  whidi  had 
taken  place  between  them,  to  give  np  Lothian,  and  consequently 
Edmbnigh,  to  that  long.  In  I09S,  Donald  Bane,  the  usurper, 
smde  an  unsucoessfDl  attack  on  the  castie.     In  that  year  also 
died  in  the  castle  Maigaret,  widow  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and 
in  commanoration  of  this  event,  a  chapel  was  soon  after  erected 
Aere,  to  which  Robert  I.  granted  an  annual  income  from  the 
revenues  of  the  town,  a  grant  afterwards  renewed  by  Robert  II. 
E(^^,  tiie  son  of  Malcolm  and  Maigaret,  after  a  reign  remark* 
able  neither  for  duration  nor  importance,  died  also  in  the  castle. 
Doring  the  reign  of  Alexander,  who  succeeded  him,  the  only 
thing  related  of  Edinburgh  is,  that  he  held  it  to  be  a  town  of 
the  royal  demesne.    David,  his  brother,  coming  to  the  tiuone, 
raised  the  castle  to  considerable  importance,  by  making  it  the 
seat  of  royalty;  enlarged  the  town  ;  buih  a  church  and  mill  in 
iU  ne%;libourhood,  which  were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
inhabitants  $  and  conferred  a  charter  on  the  canons  of  Holyrood, 
m  which  he  granted  them  very  important  privileges.  From  this 
cJiarter,  it  should  seem  that  Edinburgh  was  then  a  borough, 
though  not  properly  a  royal  one.     It  would  appear  too  from 
tiie  diarters  d  those  times,  that  it  was  usual  for  the  kings  to 
reside  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.    Malcohn  IV.  successor  to 
David,  made  it  his  frequent  abode^  Alexander  II.  often  lodged 
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in  it ;  and  it  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  same  way  by 
William^  sirnamed  the  Lion.  In  consequence  oC  the  defeat  of 
A^illiam  by  Henry  II.  of  England,  it  was  snnendered  to 
the  English  in  the  year  1174>  for  the  purchase  of  the  king*8 
liberty,  he  having  been  taken  piisoner.  It  was  restored  in 
1186,  as  a  portion  with  Ermengard,  a  consin  of  Henry*8,  whom 
William  married.  In  the  year  1215,  Alexander  II.  convened 
at  Edinburgh^  the  first  parliament  ever  held  in  Scotland.  The 
town  was  not  much  affected  by  the  occnrrenoes  of  this  reign. 
Alexander  III.  held  his  courts  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  his  reign 
the  castle  began  to  be  the  depository  of  the  records  and  regalia 
of  the  nation. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  castle  was  surrendered  to 
Edward  I.  In  the  course  of  this  disastrous  period  of  our  national 
history,  it  underwent  various  revolutions,  sometimes  holding 
out  against  that  monarch,  and  at  other  times  used  by  him  as  a 
residence,  and  for  receiving  the  homage  of  his  Scottish  vassals. 
It  was  recovered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  by  Randolph, 
nephew  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  parliaments  of  Robert  Brace 
met  in  Holyrood-house,  the  last  of  which  convening  on  the 
17th  March  1397>  was  distinguished  for  ratifying  the  North- 
ampton treaty,  which  had  declared  the  independenoe  of  Scuki*- 
land,  and  for  admitting  for  the  first  time  the  representatives  of 
boroughs  among  the  estates;  The  castle  was  dismantled  by 
Robert,  that  it  might  not  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  his 
enemies ;  but  towards  the  dose  of  his  reign  he  confirmed  and 
extended  by  a  charter,  the  privileges  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  It  appears  that  their  number  was  at  this  time  greatly 
reduced  by  their  intestine  dissentions,  and  the  extemi- 
Hating  warfare  in  which  they  had  been  so  long  engaged 
with  England.  On  the  10th  and  12th  days  of  FebrHwy 
J333-4,  Edward  Baliol  held  in  Holyrood-house  a  mock  parlia- 
Bient,  by  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  independenoe  of  Scot- 
land should  be  sacrificed  to  Edward  III.  of  England,  and  that 
a  great  portion  of  the  country,  indnding,  among  other  places. 
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the  fown  and  castle  of  Edinbargb^  should  be  ceded  to  bim. 
Edward  aceordingly  was  put  in  possession  of  the  castle.  In  hk 
absence,  however,  on  an  expedition  to  another  quarter  of 
Scotland,  the  Soots,  nnder  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Mardi, 
and  sir  William  Ramsay,  attempted  its  recapture,  and,  after  a 
desperate  encounter  with  the  English  on  the  castle  hill,  and  in 
flie  streets,  obliged  them  to  capitulate.  But  it  would  appear 
that  Edward  regained  it  after  his  return  ;  for  we  are  informed, 
that  he  resided  here  during  the  autumn  of  the  year  1335,  rebuilt 
Uie  castle  which  Bruce  bad  demolished,  and  gave  it  in  charge  to 
John  de  Str3rvelin,  placing  under  his  command  a  strong  garrison. 
Sir  A.  Moray,  the  Guardian  of  Scotland,  laid  siege  to  it  in  1337> 
but  abandoned  it  soon  after,  and  from  no  apparent  cause,  with- 
out accomplishing  his  purpose.  It  was  possessed  by  the  English 
dmring  the  three  following  years,  but  in  1341  they  were  de- 
prived of  it  by  a  singular  stratagem.  A  person  of  the  name  of 
Bollock  going  to  the  governor,  tdd  him  that  he  was  a  merchant 
who  had  in  a  vessel  at  Leith  a  cargo  of  provisions  to  dispose  of; 
they  bargained,  and  Bullock  promised  to  convey  the  articles  to 
Ihe  castle  <m  the  ensuing  day.  At  the  time  spedfied,  twelve  men, 
accompanied  by  the  Mtn-duant  merchant,  and  in  the  dress  of 
sailors,  came  to  the  gate  of  the  castle  with  the  goods.  Having 
pot  to  death  the  porter  and  centinels,  they  were,  agreeably  to  a 
previous  plan,  and  at  a  particular  signal,  joined  by  sir  William 
Doog^,  who  rushed  in  with  a  number  of  armed  men,  took 
possession  of  the  castle,  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

During  the  reign  of  David  II.,  Edinburgh  was  considered 
the  chief  borough  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  common  place  of 
nintage.  Out  of  its  customs  David  gave  a  number  of  pensions. 
When  Robert  II.  was  king,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  led  an  army 
sigainst  Edinburgh,  but  forbore  to  do  any  injury,  on  account  of 
tiie  hospitaUe  reception  which  he  had  received  there  some  time 
before,  from  the  monks  of  Hdyrood.  On  this  occasion,  the 
nhabitanta  used  the  precaution  of  unroofing  their  houses,  which 
were  covered  ^h  stvaw,  and  of  removing  thrir  effects.    The 
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town  was  pretty  large  and  well  peopled  at  this  thiie^  bnC 
inToiyed  in  the  disorders  and  miseries  winch  war  never  fails  to 
bring  akmg  with  it.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was  bamed  by 
Richard  II.  aboat  this  period,  in  consequence  of  which  permis* 
sion  was  giTen  the  inhabitants  to  bnUd  within  the  limits  of  die 
castle,  in  order  to  be  secnre  from  the  depredations  and  cmelty 
of  their  enemies.  In  the  time  of  Robert  III.  EdinbQi]gh  castle 
was  repeatedly  assaulted  by  Henry  IV.,  but  ably  defended  by 
the  duke  of  Rothsay.  Henry  was  the  more  lenient,  because  haB 
father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  kindly  treated  while  a  resi- 
dent in  Edinburgh.  Various  pensions,  arising  from  the  pvblie 
fionds,  were  bestowed  in  this  reign  on  eminent  individuals. 

Under  the  regencies  of  Albany  and  his  son  Murdoch,  and 
while  James  I.  was  a  prisoner  in  England,  Edinburgh  was 
suljected  to  rapine  and  wretchedness.  It  contributed,  however^ 
50,000  marks  for  the  restoration  of  James,  who,  in  gratitude 
for  this  kindness,  frequently  honoured  Edinburgh  witii  his 
presence.  Here  his  queen  was  delivered  of  twins,  an  occasion 
of  joy  which  was  soon  shaded  by  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence, 
that  desolated  the  country  during  the  following  year.  When 
James  I.  was  murdered,  his  son  fled  to  Edinburgh,  which  was 
deemed  the  most  secnre  resort.  Here  he  was  crowned.  The 
government  was  then  settled  in  Edinburgh,  to  continue  perma- 
nently there.  During  the  years  1438,  1439,  and  1440,  Edin- 
burgh was  the  seat  of  contention  among  the  rulers  of  that  age, 
who  disputed  about  the  possession  of  the  king's  person,  and 
who  endeavoured  each  to  advance  himself  on  the  ruin  of  his 
rival,  to  the  great  disturbance,  oonfdsion,  and  hurt  of  the 
country.  Ghrichton,  the  chancellor,  having  throngh  the  crafty 
insinuations  of  Douglas,  the  king's  favourite,  been  dismissed 
from  office,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  which  he  fortified,  and 
which  he  defended  so  long  and  successfnliy  against  the  king  and 
Douglas,  as  to  compel  them  to  listen  to  his  terms.  It  was  then 
resigned,  and  soon  after  refitted  in  a  splendid  manner.  In  the 
year  1449>  the  marriage  of  James  with  Mary  of  Guilder^  was 
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cddME>ted  in  a  magnifirent  rtyk  in  Ae  capital.  EcUnbuq^nov 
becBoie  ^  aeat  of  parliament  in  prdfeienoe  to  all  other  toivns* 
James  was  Tery  liberal  to  Edinburgh^  and  in  &ct  it  never  was 
more  inddbted  to  any  of  our  kings.  After  his  death  Henry  VL 
aei^llit  r^ige  in  Scotland,  and  was  cordially  received  and 
kindly  entertained  by  the  widowed  qneen  in  Edinbnrgh. 

In  1469,  king  James  III.  was  married  at  Edinburgh  to 
Maigaret  of  Denmark.  In  1475  a  pestilence  raged  in  Edin- 
bni|^,  by  which  the  parliament  was  prevented  from  meeting. 
The  dty  in  1478  began  to  be  infested  with  those  unhappy 
disturbances  which  embittered  the  dose  of  this  king*s  reign, 
and  broQ^t  on  a  war  with  Eu^^and.  In  an  attempt  to  repd 
bis  enemies,  both  Scots  and  English,  his  army  dispersed,  and 
he  was  bron^^t  to  Edinbnigh  castle.  The  town  opened  its 
gates  to  Glonoester,  the  English  leader,  who  spared  it,  but 
carried  off  a  large  booty,  which  he  obtained  under  the  pretext 
of  havii^  the  consent  of  those  from  whom  it  was  taken.  He, 
however,  soon  retired,  and  a  peace  was  condnded  between  the 
two  nations.  James  having  been  imprisoned  in  the  castle, 
whether  voluntarily  or  by  constraint,  was  now  released,  and 
reconciled,  in  appearaace,  to  his  brother  Albany,  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion  against  him.  It  had  been 
previously  agreed  that  Edward's  daughter  should  be  married  to 
the  s<m  of  James,  and  with  this  view  the  king. of  England  had 
advanced  money  for  his  daughter's  portion.  The  dtizens  of 
Edinbuigh  now  put  it  into  his  power  either  to  prosecute  the 
matdi,  or  receive  back  his  money,  and  on  his  preferring  the 
latter,  honourably  repaid  him.  James  by  grants  and  enact- 
ments greatly  benefited  and  enriched  the  town,  and  for  the 
loyalty  shown,  and  the  services  dcme  him  by  the  inhabitants, 
ctttfeiredon  them  a  banner,  now  called  the  blue  blanket  -,  to  be 
in  the  keq>ing  of  the  convener  of  the  trades,  under  which  they 
mi^t  afterwards  rally  in  the  support  of  their  privileges,  and 
in  the  protection  of  their  king  and  country.  In  the  year  1482, 
Albany  having  been  made  Heutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
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and  thus  being  put  in  possession  of  almost  unlimited  authority, 
attempted  to  seize  the  monarchy  but  was  frustrated  in  his 
schemes  by  the  king  retiring  into  the  castle,  which  was  ably 
defended  by  the  loyal  exertions  of  the  citizens.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  factions  and  rebellions  spirit,  which  had  so  long 
threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  king,  triumphed  in  the  year  1488  ;  for  his  majesty 
leaving  Edinburgh  to  encounter  his  enemies,  and  to  check  thdr 
insubordination,  was  slain  at  Stirling-field,  and  the  castle, 
with  his  treasures  and  jewels,  was  taken  by  the  victors. 

James  IV.  distinguished  the  capital  by  the  entertainments 
which  he  frequently  gave  in  it,  and  the  splended  tournaments 
which  he  held  there,  and  to  which  the  knights  of  all  countries 
resorted.  It  was  here  too  that  he  gave  the  celebrated  dinner  to 
the  French  ambassador  on  Christmas  day,  which  though  consist- 
ing of  coarse  fare,  cost  an  immense  sum.  But  these  scenes  of 
dissipadon  were,  however,  put  a  stop  to  by  the  plague,  which 
scourged  the  dty  during  the  year  1513.  The  evil  consequences  of 
this  calamity  were  aggravated  by  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which 
befell  Edinburgh  and  the  nation,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scottish 
army  at  Flowden,  and  in  the  death  of  the  king;  the  flower  of  his 
nobility,  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  in  EkUnburgh.  The 
news  reached  the  town  on  the  day  after  the  battle,  and  filled 
the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  grief  and  dismay.  The  most 
prudent  steps,  however,  were  taken  in  this  desperate  crisis. 
All  the  inhabitants  who  were  qualified  to  bear  arms  were  com- 
manded to  be  in  readiness  5  twenty-four  men  were  appointed  a 
permanent  gnard,  and  it  was  enacted  that  J^SOO  Scots  should 
be  r^sed  for  defiraying  the  expences  of  purchasing  artillery, 
and  fortifying  the  town.  But  the  peace  which  was  made  with 
England  rendered  these  precautions  unnecessary,  and  removed 
the  anxiety  and  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
who  still,  however,  were  harassed  with  the  plague,  which 
continued  to  rage  with  great  violence. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

From  the  Battle  of  Flowden  to  the  Reformation. 

— ♦ — 

1  HE  death  of  king  James  occasioned  a  change  in  the  govern- 
meat.  The  administration  of  it  devolved,  in  the  first  instance,  on 
the  queen  dowager  3  but  as,  by  afterwards  marrying  Angus,  she 
was  considered  as  having  virtually  resigned  her  authority,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Albany.  On  his  arrival  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1515,  he  was  received  with  great  pomp  by 
the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  qneen  who  met  him 
at  Holyrood-house.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  parliament  having 
met  at  Edinburgh,  he  was  inaugurated  into  the  office  of  protector 
and  governor  of  Scotland,  and  the  three  estates  took  an  oath  that 
they  would  t>e  subject  to  him  in  that  capacity,  till  the  king  should 
come  of  age.  Some  time  after,  when  on  a  tour  through  the 
kingdom^  he  was  informed  that  the  queen  designed  to  escape  to 
England  with  her  two  infants  ;  upon  receiving  this  intelligence^ 
he  hastened  to  Edinburgh^  and  demanded  them  of  the  queen^ 
who  refused  to  give  them  up.  Surprising^  however,  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  to  which  they  had  been  conveyed,  he  got  possession 
of  them^  and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  three  noblemen  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  In  his  absence,  on  a  visit  to  France,  the 
qneen  came  to  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  her  children ; 
this  gratification  was  refused  her  by  D'Arcy,  the  lord  warden  of 
the  kingdom,  who,  after  lord  Erskine  had  conveyed  the  children 
to  Craigmellar  Castle,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were 
in  danger  from  the  plague,  but  in  reality  to  gratify  the 
qneen ^  ordered  him  back  with  them  to  Edinburgh,  and  pre- 
cluded all  access  to  them  in  future  by  the  mother.  She  conti- 
nued, however,  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  attempting,  from  time 
to  time,  but  without  success,  to  get  divorced  from  Angus. 

The  castle  at  this  time  was  a  prison  of  state,  as  well  as  the 
residence  of  royalty ;  several  noblemen,  who  had  been  engaged 
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in  broils^  having  been  successively  incarcerated  in  it.  Nor 
was  the  town  without  its  share  in  the  evils  of  that  distracted 
period.  By  the  collisions  of  the  Hamiltons  and  Douglasses, 
whose  principal  leaders  contended  for  the  provostship,  it  was 
made  a  frequent  scene  of  riot  and  disorder.  The  most  remark- 
able affair  of  this  nature  that  occurred  was  called  cleanse  the 
causey.  Though  the  regent  had  published  an  edict,  prohibit- 
ing any  person  connected  with  either  of  the  above-mentioned 
parties,  from  competing  for  the  office  of  provost,  the  earl  of  Ar- 
ran  presumed  to  interfere  in  one  of  the  elections.  Being  ob- 
noxious to  the  citizens,  they  shut  the  gates  against  him  3  a 
scuffle  ensued,  and  the  Hamiltons  were  driven  from  the  town 
with  the  loss  of  seventy-two  men.  This  bloody  affray  took  place 
in  the  year  1520,  at  the  time  the  parliament  was  about  to  as- 
semble. For  the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  turbulent  spirit, 
the  town-council  tried  to  augment  the  power  and  respectability 
of  the  provost,  whom  they  provided  for  emergencies  with  four 
men  armed  with  halberts,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
salary,  the  sum  of  100  merks  Scots  3  but  such  means  were 
quite  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  which  was  intended  to  be 
accomplished  by  them,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh 
was  still  unable  to  cope  with  the  lawless  and  factious  spirits  of 
that  age. 

The  regent  returning  from  France  in  the  following  year, 
made  a  kind  of  triumphal  entry  into  Edinburgh.  He  displaced 
the  magistrate  who  had  been  put  in  by  Angus.  During  the  year 
1523,  after  the  truce  with  England,  Henry  VIII.  sent  a  small 
squadron  into  the  Forth,  which,  meeting  with  a  firm  resistance, 
returned  without  having  accomplished  any  thing  except  the 
seizure  of  some  ships.  The  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on 
the  18th  of  July,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  king  and  r^ent, 
authorized  the  removal  of  the  former,  who  was  now  eleven  years 
of  age,  from  Edinburgh  to  Stirling.  Albany,  having  soon  after 
quitted  the  kingdom  for  the  last  time,  James,  though  but  thirteen^ 
assumed  the  management  of  affairs  under  the  superintendence  of 
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his  mother.  Thenobilitywere  convoked  in  Holyrood-boose,  and 
swore  alliance  to  him.  One  of  the  acts  of  his  authority  which 
respected  Edinburgh,  was  the  issuing  of  an  order,  that  Francis 
Bothwell,  then  provost,  should  resign  his  office,  which  he  ac- 
cordingly did,  under  a  protest  at  the  same  time  that  his  conduct 
in  this  instance  might  not  afterwards  form  a  precedent,  nor  be 
considered  as  derogatory  or  prejudicial  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  town. 

About  the  year  1525,  Angus  seized  the  government,  and, 
among  other  acts  of  despotism,  appointed  his  unde  Archibald 
Douglass  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and  principal  searcher  of  the 
ports  of  Scotland  :  such  was  the  power  of  this  nobleman  and 
his  party,  that  under  their  protection  the  principal  assassins  of 
one  M'Lellan  of  Bombie,  who  was  murdered  at  the  door  of  St. 
Gileses  church,  walked  with  impunity  about  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh during  the  sitting  of  parliament.  Indeed,  the  influence 
of  Angus  was  so  great  that  the  queen  herself,  before  she  would 
consent  to  come  to  the  capital  at  this  period,  had  to  be  assured 
by  this  personage  of  safety  for  herself  and  household  while  she 
resided  there  during  the  sitting  of  partiament,  and  for  three 
days  after  its  prorogation, — a  circumstance  that  displays  the 
general  character  of  barbarity  and  misrule  which  pervaded  that 
period. 

Frequent  attempts  had  been  made,  accompanied  with  blood- 
shed, to  deliver  James  from  his  confinement  in  the  castle  of 
Edinburgh,  to  which  Albany,  who  had  obtained  his  person, 
subjected  him,  and  which  he  bore  with  extreme  impatience. 
At  last,  in  the  year  1528,  he  effected  his  escape  himself,  and 
was  resorted  to  by  the  barons,  when  they  were  thus  convinced 
that  he  was  capable  of  acting  independently.  The  Douglasses 
m  revenge  attempted  to  murder  him,  having  met  for  that  pur- 
pose at  St.  Leonard's  chapel,  near  Edinburgh,  but  their  designs 
were  timeously  discovered.  In  the  year  after  his  assumption 
of  the  government,  he  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances  which  had 
so  long  afflicted  the  capital,  by  inflicting  summary  punishment 

c2 
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on  the  borderers,  to  whom  ehieily  these  evils  had  been  owing. 
In  1531^  the  king's  advocate  was  made  provost  of  Edinburgh, 
and  held  there  a  court  of  parliament. 

The  year  1532  is  distinguished  by  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant events  in  the  annals  of  the  metropolis.  Several  endeavours 
had  previously  to  this  time  been  made  to  give  some  form  and 
stability  to  the  administration  of  rights  which  were  now  con- 
summated in  the  establishment  of  a  college  of  justice^ — ^the 
foundation  of  the  present  court  of  session.  A  standing  jury 
was  appointed  for  settling  all  matters  of  law  and  equity,  with  a 
president  to  be  their  organ.  On  the  I3th  of  May,  the  lords  of 
the  articles  laid  the  proposition  for  instituting  this  court  before 
the  parliament.  It  runs  thus  : — "  Item^  anent  the  second  ar- 
tickel  concerning  the  order  of  justice  \  because  our  sovereign 
lord  is  maist  desirous  to  have  an  permanent  order  of  justice  for 
the  universal  of  all  his  lieges  5  and  therefore  tendis  to  institute 
an  college  of  cunning  and  wise  men  for  doing  and  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  all  civil  actions  :  and  therefore  thinke  to  be 
chosen  certain  persons  maist  convenient  and  qualified  yair  to. 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  half  spiritual,  half  temporal,  with 
an  president."  In  consequence  of  this  institution,  by  which 
greater  security  was  afforded  to  the  lives  and  property  of  men, 
the  town  became  a  place  of  much  greater  resort  than  formerly. 
It  was  in  this  year^  likewise,  that  the  council  offered  the  king 
300  men  completely  armed,  to  attend  him  in  his  expeditions 
whenever  he  should  require  them. 

On  the  19th  of  May  1537,  James  arrived  at  Leith  with 
Magdalene,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis^  whom  he  had  espoused 
in  France.  They  were  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy  and  attachment.  She  remained  at  Holyrood-house  till  the 
preparations  were  completed  for  her  entry  into  Edinburgh,* 
which  soon  after  took  place,  with  processions  of  great  magnifi- 
cence^ and  with  every  evidence  of  joy  on  the  part  of  a  loyal  peo- 
ple. But  these  rejoicings  speedily  gave  place  to  mourning  and 
gloom,  for  only  forty  days  intervened  between  the  queen's  nup- 
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tialft  and  ber  funeral.  The  king,  however,  was  married  again 
in  the  following  year.  His  second  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  en- 
tered Edinburgh  in  July,  and  was  welcomed  with  rich  present! 
and  f^ad  acclamations.  Farces  and  plays  were  performed  in  ho- 
nonr  of  this  joyous  occurrence.  We  find,  however,  that  owing 
to  those  expensive  entertainments,  "the  city  cash  had  run 
so  low  at  this  time  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  .councfl 
to  mortgage  the  northern  vault  of  the  Netherbow  port,  for  the 
sum  of  100  merks  Scots,  to  repair  the  said  port  or  gate  withal." 
And  in  the  year  1541,  the  funds  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  similar  state  of  exhaustion  :  the  inhabitants  having  been 
nnder  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  the  king  100  merks  Scots, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  repair  the  king's  park  wall  at 
Holyrood-house, — a  duty  which  was  imposed  on  them,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  privilege  with  which  they  were  favoured 
of  taking  stones  out  of  that  park  for  paving  the  streets. 

In  1&43  there  was  a  disturbance  in  the  city,  which  had  its 
origin  in  a  dispute  between  the  merchants  and  craftsmen.  The 
power  of  electing  magistrates  had  for  a  long  time  been  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  former,  which  naturally  excited  the 
envy  of  the  latter.  On  the  l^th  of  August  their  irritation  was 
strengthened  and  called  into  action  by  a  law  encroaching  on 
their  rights,  which  was  passed  by  the  magistrates.  In  the  town- 
house  the  deacons  of  the  trades  drew  their  swords  to  shew  that 
they  had  been  injured,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  have 
redress,  upon  which  they  were  seized  by  an  armed  force, 
and  imprisoned.  The  craftsmen  then  assembled,  and  drew  up 
to  rescue  and  support  the  deacons  3  but  when  the  matter  was 
beginning  to  wear  a  serious  aspect,  it  was  put  an  end  to,  and  a 
reconciliation  effected  by  the  interposition  of  the  regent  Arran. 
After  the  death  of  the  king,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1542,  Henry  VIII.  entered  into  a  negociation,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  obtain  Mary  as  a  wife  for  his  son  -,  but  from  the 
want  of  patience  and  faith  which  he  manifested,  the  governor 
and  town-council  conceived  themselves  justifiable  in  breaking 
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off  the  treaty.  The  king  of  England,  however,  resolving  to 
nccomi^ish  by  force  what  he  could  not  attain  by  peaceable 
Beans,  sent  first  the  eari  of  Hertford  with  a  fleet  in  1544,  and 
afterwards  the  dnke  of  Somerset  with  an  army,  which  defeated 
the  Soots  at  Pinky.  The  latter  commander,  thongh  he  plun- 
dered Edinbuigh  after  this  victory,  was  more  merdfnl  than  the 
former^  who  after  landing  his  troops  at  Leith,  and  being  in- 
formed that  the  Scottish  nation  would  suffer  every  disaster  be- 
fore they  would  submit  to  his  ignominious  terms,  gave  up 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  which  made  Uttle  resistance,  to  pillage, 
and  then  to  the  flames.  The  surrounding  villages  and  country 
were  then  laid  waste,  and  a  large  booty  conveyed  from  them 
into  the  En^^h  ships.  Amid  the  terror,  however,  which  this 
desolating  army  had  excited  throughout  the  country,  Hertford 
suddenly  re-imbarked  part  of  his  troops,  and  sent  the  remain- 
der over-land  to  England. 

A  reinforcement  in  the  year  1548  arrived  from  France, 
whose  services  were  not  necessary,  as  the  English  had  takp  . 
their  departure.  If  we  except  the  works  which  they  threw  ip 
at  Inveresk,  and  for  the  erection  of  which  the  people  of  £t  tn- 
burgh  were  required  to  furnish  SOO  workmen  with  proper  tc  >ls 
for  six  days  3  these  French  soldiers  procured  no  advantage  to  i.  ^ 
nation,  but  were  rather  injurious  to  it,  by  the  bloody  tumults 
which  their  disagreements  with  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
where  they  lodged  for  one  winter,  perpetually  occasioned.  The 
whole  war,  in  foot,  while  it  was  useless  to  the  English,  who 
did  not,  after  all,  effect  the  design  of  it,  was  most  wasteful  and 
ruinous  to  Scotland. 

Notwithstanding  the  poverty  to  which  the  nation  had  been 
reduced  by  the  war  with  England,  we  find  that  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador was  entertained  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1555,  at  an 
expense  of  £95.  17#.  Id.  Scots. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

From  tie  Reformation  to  the  Union  of  the  Crowm  of  England 
and  Scotland. 


iVs  the  proceedings  of  the  Reformation  come  in  with  more 
propriety  under  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Edin- 
baigb^  a  few  notices  of  the  history  of  the  dty  during  this  time, 
are  all  that  are  here  required. 

In  1556,  the  town-council  increased  the  allowance  of  the 
proTOSt  to  £100  Scots,  for  cloatMng  and  spicery,  with  two 
hogsheads  of  wine  3  and  ordered  the  servants  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants to  attend  him  with  torches  from  vespers  to  his  residence. 

Mary  was  espoused  at  Paris  to  Francis,  the  dauphin  of 
France,  in  1558.  On  this  occasion  the  magistrates  favoured 
the  inhabitants  with  a  theatrical  treat.  An  invasion  from  Eng- 
land being  dreaded,  the  merchants  agreed  to  raise  and  muntain 
736  men  completely  fumiiihed  with  military  accoutrements,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  was  provided  by  the  craftsmen.  In 
this  year  the  queen  was  presented  by  the  magistrates  with 
three  tons  of  the  best  wine,  and  twenty  pounds  of  wax.  The 
particular  reason  of  this  gift  is  not  apparent. 

The  power  of  the  provost  was  augmented  by  the  interest 
and  patronage  of  the  queen-regent,  and  was  exercised  occa- 
sionally in  a  very  despotic  manner,  especially  on  those  who 
professed  their  attachment  to  the  reformed  religion.  He  im- 
prisoned at  one  time  two  of  the  magistrates,  without  assigning 
a  reason, — and  on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  to  leave 
Edinburgh  for  some  time,  he  gave  orders  for  the  commitment 
of  certain  persons  to  prison,  informing  the  baileys,  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  perform  this  office,  of  his  resolution  to  inflict 
a  similar  punishment  upon  them  if  they  n^ected  his  com- 
mands. But,  fortunately,  he  was  soon  after  deprived  of  his 
authority,  as  the  queen-regent  was  unable  any  longer  to  sup- 
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port  her  party..  About  this  time,  the  craftsmen,  assisted  by 
her  influence,  aspired  to  a  vote  in  the  town-council ;  but  owing 
to  the  opposition  made  to  them  by  the  merchants^  they  were 
not  successful. 

The  queen-regent  dying,  the  government  was  left  to  the 
care  of  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  as  they  were  called,  who 
were  the  principal  and  associated  patrons  of  the  Reformation. 
Deputies  from  France  and  England  met  at  Edinburgh,  and 
agreed  to  two  treaties,  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
French  troops,  that  had  been  employed  in  the  support  of  the 
old  religion,  and  for  a  peace  between  England  and  France. 
This  treaty  was  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  July 
1560  ',  and  partial  tranquillity  was  thus  restored  to  the  king- 
dom 3  a  parliament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
usual  formalities  were  dispensed  with,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
time  was  consumed  in  disputes  as  to  the  legality  of  the  meeting. 
The  objections  on  this  score,  however,  having  been  over-ruled, 
they  proceeded  to  act  on  the  treaty,  and  passed  various  laws 
favourable  to  the  Reformation.  They  set  aside  the  former 
establishment,  formed  another,  and  made  a  confession  of  faith 
for  its  regulation.  A  deputy  was  appointed  to  go  to  France 
with  the  intelligence  of  these  transactions,  and  with  a  view  to 
procure  for  them  the  sanction  of  Francis  and  Mary.  But  they, 
in  place  of  approving  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  heard  of 
them  with  the  utmost  indignation,  and  spumed  the  messenger 
who  related  them.  The  Reformation  had  introduced  a  spirit 
of  improvement  in  religion  and  morals  -,'  a  practice,  therefore, 
which  had  long  been  persisted  in  of  holding  markets  on  Sun- 
days, and  of  engaging  in  recreations  on  that  day,  was  now  abo- 
lished by  an  act  of  council.  Markets  were  fixed  for  other  days 
of  the  week,  and  the  inhabitants  were  prohibited  from  opening 
their  shops  during  the  hours  of  divine  service  i  women  were 
forbidden  to  keep  taverns,  a  custom  which  bad  promoted  licen- 
tiousness;   very  wholesome  and  severe  laws  were  enacted 
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against  yices  of  this  nature.  Persons  chargeable  with  them 
were^  for  the  first  fault,  carried  disgracefully  through  the  town  5 
banished  the  town  or  branded  on  the  cheek  with  an  ignominious 
mark  for  the  second ;  and  for  a  third  offence  punished  with 
death.  It  was  to  the  execution  of  the  first  of  these  laws  on  the 
person  of  the  deacon  of  the  butchers  that  a  great  disturbance 
which  happened  about  this  time  was  owing.  He  was  carted  - 
through  the  streets,  and  then  committed  to  prison.  The  cor- 
poration^ indignant  at  this  affront  cast  upon  their  order,  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  jail,  from  which  they  forcibly  liberated  the  pri- 
soner. The  magistrates,  strengthened  by  the  authority  of  the 
priry  council,  procured  the  incarceration,  in  the  castle,  of  those 
craftsmen  who  had  been  most  prominent  in  the  disturbance  \ 
but  the  deacons  expressing  their  regret  for  what  had  occurred^ 
and  interceding  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners,  they  were  released. 
Here  this  unpleasant  affair  ended. 

The  magistrates  having  ordered  both  protestants  and  papists 
to  attend  the  reformed  church,  the  latter  complied,  but  attempt- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  to  seduce  the  young  converts.  The  ma- 
gistrates on  this  account  made  a  proclamation,  ordering  both 
priests  and  laity  of  the  catholic  church  to  quit  the  town  within  the 
space  of  forty-eight  hours,  together  with  all  adulterers  and  forni- 
cators. The  queen^  provoked  at  this  exerdse  of  assumed  autho- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  magistrates,  and  at  the  disrespect  shewn 
to  her  religion,  both  by  the  character  and  manner  of  the  procla- 
mation, sent  a  letter  to  the  council,  complaining  of  their  conduct. 
The  papists,  confiding  in  the  queen,  disregarded  the  order  of  the 
magistrates  3  and  the  town-council,  on  the  other  hand,  shewed 
their  want  of  respect  for  the  queen,  by  renewing  their  procla- 
mation, only  limiting  the  time  to  twenty-four  hours,  within 
which  space  all  papists  were  to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  pain  of 
being  carted^  burnt  on  the  cheek,  and  banished  the  city  for 
ever.  Mary,  still  more  offended  at  this  outrage  upon  her  pre- 
rogative^ gave  orders  to  the  council  and  community  to  divest 
the  magistrates  of  their  offices.    In  doing  this^  however^  they 
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oatetepped  their  oommission  ;  for  they  not  only  deposed  ooe 
set  of  magistrates^  bot^  without  waiting  for  further  directions 
from  the  queen^  proceeded  to  elect  others  in  their  room  -,  bat 
they  soon  appeased  her  rage  on  this  accoont^  by  offering  to 
choose  other  magistrates  more  to  her  liking. 

An  insurrection  about  this  time  took  place  among  the 
apprentices.  On  the  11th  of  April  a  great  number  of  them^ 
tumultuously  entering  the  city  with  banners  flying,  assaulted 
the  magistrates  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  But  the  most 
active  of  these  being  apprehended  and  secured^  a  stop  was  pat 
to  any  further  proceedings.  In  the  foUowing  month,  however^ 
the  dty  was  disgraced  by  a  similar  disturbance.  The  common 
people,  when  about  to  engage  in  theirmay-^omeff,  were  deprived 
by  the  magistrates  of  their  swords  and  ens^s.  This  gave  rise  to 
a  tumult.  The  people  got  possession  of  the  city-gates,  bat 
on  having  their  ensigns  restored  to  them,  they  were  appeased, 
and  were  proceeding  again  with  their  amusements ;  when  the 
magistrates  having  arrested  one  Balen  for  his  concern  in  this 
affray,  and  erected  a  gibbet  for  his  execution,  a  still  greater 
tumult  was  excited.  The  enraged  mob  rescued  the  prisoner, 
and  besieging  the  magistrates  in  the  town-honse,  would  not 
relieve  them  till  they  had  bound  themselves  not  to  prosecute  in 
future  any  who  were  engaged  in  such  riots. 

In  the  same  month  a  convention  was  held  at  Edinbuig^h, 
without  doing  any  thing  of  importance  that  has  come  down  to 
our  knowledge.  The  magistrates  took  the  precaution  on  this 
occasion  of  commanding  the  citizens  to  be  in  arms  5  and  em- 
ploying a  party  of  horse,  for  which  service  each  soldier 
received  five  shillings  Scots  per  day. 

Francis,  the  husband  of  Mary,  havingdied,  James  Stewart, 
.  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  his  sister,  the 
queen,  and  to  request  her  immediate  return  to  Scotland.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  9th  of  August,  1561,  Mary  arrived  at  Leith, 
and  was  exultingly  received.  The  nobles  and  tradesmen  alike 
testified  their  joy.    Musicians  were  employed  to  serenade  her. 
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affording  melody  which  she  told  them  she  liked  well,  and  de- 
sired might  be  cootinned  some  sights  after.  On  the  3l8t  of 
Augost^  she  made  her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh.  Sfrfendid 
preparations  had  been  made.  The  common  council  had  giren 
orders  to  raise  4000  merks  Scots  for  providing  a  banquet  and 
defraying  the  expense  of  a  procession.  A  triumphal  car  was 
made^  a  canopy  procured  for  being  placed  over  the  head  of  the 
queen,  and  velvet  and  satin  dresses  provided  for  the  citizens 
who  were  to  attend  the  procession,  and  those  streets  through 
which  the  cavalcade  was  to  pass  were  decorated  in  a  manner 
befitting  such  a  magnificent  ceremony.  The  queen,  and  her  re- 
lations the  French  princes,  were  entertained  with  a  dinner  in 
the  castle,  on  their  leaving  which,  a  boy  was  let  down  from  a 
doQd,  who  delivered  to  the  queen  a  bible,  a  psalter,  the  keys 
of  the  castle,  together  with  some  verses^  and  ''  terril>le  signifi- 
cations of  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  idolaters.'*  On  the  6th 
of  September  1561,  Mary  appointed  her  privy  council,  and 
placed  lord  James  Stewart  at  the  head  of  her  administration. 
After  thus  arranging  her  government,  she  set  out  from  Edin- 
boigh  to  visit  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland. 

Some  mcMiths  afterwards,  the  Tolbooth,  or  Town-house, 
agreeably  to  an  order  of  the  queen  obtamed  by  the  council,  was 
taken  down,  and  a  new  one  built  at  the  western  end  of  St. 
Gfles's,  in  which  the  college  of  justice  mif^t  hold  its  meetings. 
But  so  slowly  did  the  erection  go  forward,  that  the  lords  of 
session  threatened  to  remove  the  court  to  St.  Andrews,  if  they 
were  not  speedily  accommodated  ^th  a  place  for  their  meetii^s. 
In  consequence  of  this  threat,  greater  dispatch  was  used,  and 
the  required  building  soon  completed.  The  expense,  in  place 
of  being  defrayed  by  the  public  in  general,  for  whose  benefit 
the  erection  was  intended,  fell  wholly  on  the  town, — a  circum- 
stance of  injustice,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  inhabitants. 
Whether  from  the  discontent  thus  produced,  rather  than  from 
a  scuffle  which  had  taken  place  in  the  streets  between  lord 
Ogilvy  and  sir  John  Gordon,  or,  from  both  these  and  some 
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Other  causes^  the  privy-comu^  dreaded  an  insarrectioD.  Hav- 
ing imparted  their  sosiNcions  to  the  magistrates,  the  latter,  ^th 
great  promptness,  took  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  socfa 
an  occarrence.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  magistrates 
were  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  qneen,  in  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  warmest  thanks  to  them  for  having  by  their  pm- 
dent  and  energetic  condnct  preserved  the  tranqnillity  of  the 
capital. 

Such  was  the  antipathy  which  the  Reformation  had  pro- 
dnced  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  every  rdic  of  ^oferj,  that 
the  picture  of  St.  Giles,  whidi  had  been  jJaced  in  the  town- 
standard,  was,  by  an  order  d  the  ooundl,  now  effaced  frwa  it, 
and  the  thistle  substituted.  About  the  same  time  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  person  should  fill  any  pubtic  or  civil  office  who  was  not 
a  friend  to  the  cause  of  Reformation,  and  that  those  who  were 
convicted  of  the  crime  of  fornication,  should  undergo  a  ducking 
operation,  in  a  certain  place  of  the  Northlodi,  where  a  pillar 
was  erected  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  year  1564,  sir  James  Carvet  was  apprehended  for 
having,  contrary  to  law,  celebrated  mass,  and  was  punished, 
both  before  and  after  his  trial,  by  the  inhabitants,  who  placed 
him  on  a  sort  of  pillory,  and  pelted  htm  with  rotten  eggs.  The 
queen  was  exasperated  at  this  insult  upon  her  religion,  and  was 
resolved  that  it  should  not  pass  with  impunity  -,  she  accordingly 
sent  notice  to  her  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  re- 
questing them  to  march  with  their  respective  forces  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  reduce  its  inhabitants  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  In 
these  alarming  circumstances,  the  magistrates  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Stirling  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  give  a  true  statement 
of  the  affair.  This  having  the  effect  (^  vindicating  the  magis- 
trates, and  being  corroborated  by  her  own  advocate,  whom 
she  had  employed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstance,  she  was 
pleased  to  countermand  the  march  of  the  troops  to  Edinburgh ; 
but  soon  after  ordered  the  provost  to  be  d^aded  from  his  si- 
tuatioD,  and  another  person  to  be  elected  in  his  room. 
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On  tbe  98th  of  Jaly  1565,  Darnley  was  proclaimed  king  at 
the  market  cross  of  Edinbuigh,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
was  married  to  the  qneen,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  which 
had  been  made  to  it  by  Murray,  the  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and 
by  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  an  insurrection  broke  ont 
against  it.  This  event  occasioned  a  mptnre  between  Mary  and 
the  friends  of  Reformation,  some  of  whom  were  banished  to 
France,  and  others  went  to  England.  After  the  parliament, 
howcTer,  which  met  in  March  1566,  Murray  and  his  ad* 
herents  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  offered  themselves  for  trial. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Rizzio,  the  secretary  of  Mary,  was 
anidered  in  Holy-rood  house.  Mary,  soon  after  this  event, 
retired  with  Damley  to  Dunbar,  whence  she  immediately  re- 
tomed  to  Edinburgh,  with  a  considerable  force,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  city,  expelling  the  assassins,  and  pardoning 
Murray  and  his  friends.  On  the  19th  of  June  1566,  she  was 
delivered  of  her  son,  James,  in  the  castle.  This  glad  event 
was  celebrated  by  illuminations. 

The  next  remarkable  event,  by  which  the  metropolis  was 
affected,  was  the  murder  of  Damley.  It  was  in  consequence 
of  this  that  the  association  called  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant was  formed,  the  object  of  which  was  to  revenge  the  king's 
murder,  and  to  secure  the  person  of  the  prince  from  the  designs 
of  Bothwell,  the  reputed  murderer.  To  this  association  the 
ooundl  of  Edinburgh  attached  themselves ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  its  ol^ect,  as  well  as  for  their  own  safety,  ordered  the 
town-wall  to  be  repaired  and  mounted  with  artillery,  com- 
manded the  citizens  to  provide  themselves  with  arms  in  case 
of  an  attack,  and  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  governor  for 
their  mutual  defence.  Troops  assembled  at  Edinbuigh,  and 
proceeded  to  Musselburgh,  to  oppose  the  queen  and  Bothwell; 
but  the  former,  entering  into  a  treaty  with  the  associated  lords, 
was  broui^t  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  she  was  treated  with 
every  mark  of  insult  by  the  populace.  She  was  conducted  to 
the  provost's  house,  whence  the  craftsmen,'  sympathizing  in 
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her  misfortones,  proposed  to  rescae  her,  bat  they  were  per- 
suaded by  the  associated  noUes  not  to  make  the  attempt.  She 
was  afterwards  carried  to  Lochkyen  castle,  where  she  signed 
a  resignation  of  her  sceptre.  James  was  crowned  king  of 
Scotland  in  a  few  days  after  her  resignation.  Three  of  the 
town-conndl  represented  the  city  at  the  coronation.  On  the 
15th  December  1567^  the  three  estates  assembled  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  town-hall.  By  an  act  passed  at  this  time  the  resignation 
of  Mary  was  l^alized,  and  the  coronation  of  her  son  recog- 
nized as  constitutional. 

The  escape  of  Mary  on  the  2nd  of  May  1568,  produced  a 
change  of  affairs.  The  regent  prepared  to  meet  her  in  battle. 
The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  put  the  dty  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  placed  over  it  a  guard.  But  the  battle  of  Langside 
decided  against  the  queen,  and  she  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Eliza- 
beth for  protection.  A  parliament  was  called  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  by  fine  those  who  had  taken  arms  against  the 
regent,  and  the  deacons  of  Edinburgh  were  ordered  by  the 
magistrates  to  assemble  their  respective  trades,  in  order  to 
ascertain  by  oath  to  which  side  they  belonged.  During  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  the  city  was  in  arms  to  prevent  any  bad 
consequences  from  the  inflamed  passions  of  angry  senators. 
A  pestilence,  which  at  this  period  raged  within  the  city,  com- 
bined with  the  discords  of  faction  to  make  the  metropolis  a 
scene  of  great  confusion  and  misery. 

By  the  unexpected  assassination  of  the  regent,  which  was 
perpetrated  by  Hamilton,  of  Bothwelhaugh,  «t  Linlithgow^ 
on  the  21st  of  January  1569-70>  Edinburgh  was  thrown  into 
great  perturbation.  A  strong  guard  was  ordered  to  be  kept 
night  and  day.  Alarmed  by  this  event,  the  senators  of  the 
college  of  justice  proposed  leaving  the  capital.  This,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  importunity  of  the  town- 
council,  who  sent  a  deputation  of  their  members  to  request  the 
lord  chancellor  to  use  his  influence  in  hindering  their  depar- 
ture^  promising,  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  remain,  their 
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Utmost  assistance  in  tfae  king's  affairs,  and  speedily  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  the  regeat. 

The  qneen's  party  having  marched  from  Lialithgow  to 
Edinburgh,  and  Kirkaldy  the  governor  of  the  castle  and  pro- 
vost of  the  town,  of  Edinbnrgh,  having  obtained  their  admis- 
sion within  the  waUs,  a  civil  war  commenced.     In  May  1571 
two  parliaments  were  held  at  Edinburgh ;  the  king's  in  the 
Canongate,  and  the  queen's  in  the  Tolbooth.    Forfeitures  were 
made  against  each  other  within,  while  the  adherents  of  the 
opposite  parties  engaged  in  scuffles  without.     The  castle  was 
held  for  the  queen  by  the  able  exerdons  of  the  governor,  and 
heajMOL  oocnped  Holy-rood  house  for  the  king.    The  city  be- 
longed alternately  to  the  one  party  and  to  the  other,  the  inha- 
bitants being  thus  subjected  to  a  twofold  calamity.     In  1570, 
an  army  of  1000  foot  and  300  horse,  under  the  command  of 
sir  Traiiam  Drury,  arrived  from  Eng^d,  and  summoned  the 
castle  to  surrender.    For  two  years  a  predatory  warfare  was 
carried  on,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  truce.     In  this  interval, 
the  earl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  buOt  two  bulwarks  across 
tfae  High-street,  near  the  Tolbooth,  with  the  design  of  de- 
fending the  town  by  them  from  the  fire  of  the  castle.     At  the 
expiration  of  the  truce,  the  governor  commenced  a  cannonade, 
by  which  several  people  were  killed,  and  others  dangerously 
wounded,  and  some  houses  burnt  to  the  ground.    A  treaty  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  to  which 
Kirkaldy  refused  to  accede.    The  r^;ent  having  procured  1500 
foot,  and  a  tram  of  artillery  from  Elizabeth,  sir  W.  Drury, 
their  commander,  summoned  Kirkaldy  to  surrender,  but  was 
answered  only  by  signs  of  defiance.     Five  batteries  were  then 
raised  against  tfae  castle,  and  the  siege  vigorously  carried  on. 
The  fort  was  defended  with  the  utmost  determination  and  gal- 
lantry ;  but,  after  a  noble  defence  of  thirty-three  days,  the 
garrison  would  no  longer  hold  out,  and  Kirkaldy  was  reluct- 
antly compelled  to  capitulate,  having  first  been  assured  by  the 
English  general  of  safety  to  himself  and  friends.     But  Morton, 
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whose  castle  had  been  demolished  by  Kirkaldy,  coald  not  for- 
give him  for  that  action^  and  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  on  the 
3d  of  August^  at  the  cross  of  Eklinburgh. 

The  trades  of  Leith  having  taken  it  upon  them  to  choose 
deacons  for  themselves,  the  latter,  for  this  usurpation  of  inde- 
pendence in  an  unfree  town,  were  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  common  council  of  Edinburgh  to  answer  for  their  conduct. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  were  committed  to  prison, 
where  they  were  required  to  remain  until  they  should  relinquish 
all  pretensions  to  the  titles  and  privileges  which  they  had  as- 
sumed to  themselves.  Alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Leith  appointed  a  deputy  to  wait  upon  the  council^ 
and  to  intimate  their  willingness  entirely  to  submit  to  its  autho* 
Hty.  A  decree  was  then  passed,  defining  the  power  of  the 
citizens  over  their  neighbours  of  Leith,  and  declaring  it  incom- 
petent for  the  latter  to  lay  chum  to  the  appellations  and  offices 
of  the  former. 

Morton  was  now  established  in  the  regency  ;  but  the  deeds 
of  cruelty  and  rapacity  by  which  his  administration  was  mark- 
ed, rendered  him  am  object  of  detestation  and  odium  to  the 
nation ;  and  the  united  influence  of  popular  opinion,  and  of  the 
hatred  felt  for  him  by  the  nobles,  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
authority.  James,  himself,  then  began  to  manage  the  public 
affairs.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  honoured  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  with  special  tokens  of  his  favour  and 
gratitude,  in  return  for  their  performance  of  services,  which 
had  indicated  their  attachment  to  his  person,  and  their  loyalty 
to  his  government.  After  the  resignation  of  Morton,  the  cas- 
tle of  Edinburgh,  which  was  held  for  him  by  his  brother^  was 
called  upon  to  surrender  3  but  that  person  resolved  to  sustain 
a  siege  before  he  would  submit.  A  slight  engagement  in  con- 
sequence took  place.  Some  of  his  party,  whom  he  had  dis- 
patched for  the  purpose  of  buying  provisions,  were  intercepted 
on  their  return ;  the  articles  which  they  were  carrying  taken 
from  them,  and  some  of  the  soldiers  wounded.     But  Morton 
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having  soon  after  received  a  pardon,  the  castle  was  yielded  op 
by  the  governor.  With  this  state  of  things,  however,  theam* 
bitioos  mind  of  Morton  was  not  to  be  satisfied.  Coming  nn- 
expectedly  on  the  garrison  at  Stirling,  he  took  possession  of 
it,  and  obtained  the  custody  of  the  king's  person. 

The  king  disliked  very  much  the  thraldom  to  which  he 
was  snlgected.  Attempts  were  made  to  rescne  him.  Se- 
veral noblemen  with  this  design  ooUected  a  considerable 
force ;  bnt  they  failed  to  procure  the  concnrrenoe  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Edinburgh,  whom  they  twice  in  vain  ordered  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  This  firm  and  rew^nte  spirit  was 
evinced  by  the  dtisens  on  anoth^  occasion  likewise  5  for, 
when  at  the  instigation  of  Morton,  a  command  was  issned  by 
the  king,  requiring  them  to  elect  particolar  man^strates  of  his 
nomination,  they  indignanUy  spnmed  the  proposal. 

Becoming  very  impatient  nnder  his  confinement^  the  king 
complained  to  the  chancellor,  and  requested  him  to  use  means 
for  his  release.  As  the  ittf<MinatiOn  with  respect  to  his  majes- 
ty's situation  neached  Edinburgh  about  the  same  time  that  an 
ambassador  from  England  arrived,  the  dtisens  began  to  suspect 
that  their  sovereign  was  in  perilous  circumstances,  and  betook 
themselves  to  arms,  raising  the  cry  that  Morton  had  sold  them 
to  the  Eoglish,  and  that  he  was  to  deliver  up  the  king  to  Eli- 
zabeth. A  herald  sent  by  Morton  brought  orders  soon  after 
in  the  king's  name  to  apprehend  tiiose  who  had  taken  arms. 
In  these  conflicting  drcnmstances,  the  provost  was  uncertain 
how  to  act,  and  repaired  to  Stirling  for  more  determinate  com- 
mands. For  this  journey  he  was  rewarded  with  imprisonment 
in  the  casUe  of  Down.  An  aooommodati<m,  however,  spee- 
dily followed,  and  the  provost  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  king  issued  a  requisition  for  a  pariiament  to  convene 
at  Edinbur^  in  October  ]579>  and  removed  from  Sterling  to 
the  d^tal  for  the  purpose  of  attending  it.  On  his  entrance 
into  the  dty,  he  was  reodved  with  a  splendid  wcJoorae  by  its 
joyful  inhabitants,  who  had  for  the  occasion  put  on  their  best  at« 
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tire,  and  decorated  the  streets  witib  tapestry  and  arras-woric. 
On  bis  reacbing  the  land-gate^  the  townsmen  met  him  in  arms, 
and  the  guns  of  the  castle  were  fired.  He  then  passed  on  ta  . 
Holyroodrhonse,  accompanied  by  200  horse.  Great  rejoicings 
ensned  in  the  city,  and  the  parliament  was  held  in  the  Tol- 
booth,  where  it  continued  to  sit  for  some  weeks. 

Morton  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  sinking  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  king.  In  December  1580,  he  was  arnugned 
before  the  privy-conndl  for  the  murder  of  Damley.  In  case 
he  might,  as  the  last  resource  of  a  revengefbl  and  despairing 
spirit,  make  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  king,  the  latter 
applied  to  the  town-council  for  a  guard  to  protect  his  person. 
Accordingly,  a  hundred  hackbutters  were  appointed  to  attend 
him  within  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  and  an  equal  number  of 
the  citizens  was  added  for  guarding  his  residence  by  night. 
Two  hundred  hackbutters  were  also  raised  to  convey  Morton 
from  Edinburgh  castle  to  that  of  Dumbarton,  where  he  was 
eondemned  to  lose  his  head.  Subsequently,  the  king  had  a 
permanent  guard  of  thirty  persons,  who  were  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  and  paid  by  the  town. 

Such,  in  those  times,  was.  the  inefficiency  of  the  law,  that 
the  king  could  not  go  abroad  without  being  exposed  to  attempts 
upon  him  by  his  nobles,  in  whose  power  it  sometimes  was, 
when  they  had  any  particular  ends  to  serve,  to  seize  him  as 
their  property.  An  instance  was  afforded  about  this  time  in 
the  detention  of  James  hy  the  earl  of  Gowry  and  other  noble- 
men, when  his  majesty  was  on  a  visit  to  the  former  at  his  cas- 
tle of  Ruthven.  They  committed  him  to  dose  confinement, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  expel  from  his  presence  the  duke  of 
Lennox,  and  affected  to  assume  the  regulation  of  the  kingdom. 
Lennox,  coming  to  Edinburgh,  made  known  the  eondilion  of 
the  king  to  the  magistrates,  and  requested  that  they  would 
join  with  him  in  endeavouring  to  procure  the  assistance  of  the 
barons  for  his  enlargement.  To  this  application  they  made 
answer,  that  they  could  not  with  propriety  write  to  the  barons ; 
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but  that  if  he  did  so^  they  would  beg  of  theiu  to  bring  only  their 
domestics  to  Edinburgh  ^  and  that  it  was  their  resolntion,  on 
dieir  being  more  fully  assured  of  the  fact  of  their  king's  im- 
prisonment^  to  spare  no  expense,  and  to  shrink  from  no  dan- 
ger, by  which  his  deliverance  might  be  effected.  A  letter  was 
soon  after  received  from  his  majesty,  in  which,  malpng  no  re- 
ference to  any  thing  extraordinary  in  regard  to  himself,  he 
merdy  enjoined  upon  them  the  preservation  of  tranqmllity, 
exhorted  them  not  to  take  arms  at  the  instigation  pf  any  person, 
and  recommended  to  guard  well  the  town  for  fear  of  a  foreign 
assault.  The  magistrates,  in  reply,  having  imparted  to  him 
the  Information  which  they  had  received  from  Lennox,  were 
assured,  in  a  second  letter  from  the  king,  that  he  was  at  per- 
fect liberty,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  pay  an  early  visit 
to  the  metropolis.  About  the  same  time,  they  were  appHed 
to  by  Gomy  and  his  coadjutors  to  put  into  the  magistracy  cer- 
tain persons  whom  they  mentioned.  To  thmr  honour,  how- 
ever, be  it  recorded,  that,  low  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  and 
independence  had  sunk,  the  council  were  dete^nined  to  pre- 
serve sacred  the  small  portion  which  yet  remained;  and, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  renewed  surrender  of  their 
rights  to  the  arbitration  of  every  faction  that  might  arise,  they 
relnsed  to  accede  to  the  degrading  proposal.  They  declared, 
that  choosing  whomsoever  they  pleased  for  their  provost,  he 
slumld  be  one  who  would  consult  the  interests  of  the  city, 
and  one  for. whose  conduct  they  would  pledge  themselves  to  be 
responsible.  This  spirited  answer  not  satisfying  the  king,  he 
sent  them  two  letters,  the  purport  of  wMch  was,  that  they 
should  continue  their  provost  in  office,  and  elect  for  baillies 
such  as  were  attached  to  his  person,  'and  those  who  were 
named  in  a  list  which  he  transmitted  to  them. 

The  conspirators  now  carried  the  king  to  Edinburgh.  The 
mislsters  came  out  to  meet. him,  and,  as  the  procession 
moved  along  the  streets  a  psalm  was  sung,  expressive  of  the 
joy  of  the  multitude  at  the  dangers  escaped,  and  the  advan- 
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tages  poMesaed,  in  the  captivity  of  the  king.  The  extraor- 
dinary event  of  regal  bondage  soon  spread  over  all  Europe. 
The  feelings  of  Mary  were  mnch  afflicted  by  the  intelligence. 
The  French  court,  sympathizing  with  James^  sent  an  ambts- 
sador  to  attempt  his  emancipation.  This  ambassador  was  ill 
xeceived  by  the  clergy  and  nobitity.  For  such  treatment,  the 
king  was  desirous  of  compensating,  and  requested  the  ma^- 
trates  to  give  him  an  entertainment.  A  day  aooor^ngly  was 
appointed  for  this  entertainment,  but  the  clergy,  on  their  part, 
announced  a  fast,  and  censured,  in  a  series  of  addresses. from 
the  pulpit,  theoondnct  of  the  magistrates  and  noUes.  Notwitii- 
staoding  this  opposition,  the  banquet  took  place  at  the  appoint- 
ed tin^e,  and  cost  £ieZ:  10:  9  Scots. 

On  the  27th  of  June  1583,  the  king  emancipated  himself  from 
skvery.  Gowry  was  then  pardoned,  but  afterwards  suffered 
death  at  Stirlmg,  for  having  a  second  time  involved  himself  in 
a  conspiracy,  against  his  sovereign.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  rose 
in  defence  of  the  king.  Several  insurrections  occurred,  bat  they 
were  quelled,^  without  having  produced  any  serious  effects. 

In  the  opinion  of  James,  the  power  of  the  deigy  had  now 
overstepped  its  limits,  and  he  was  determined  to  curb  it.  With 
this  view,  he  called  a  parliament  on  the  23d  of  May  1584. 
A  guard  of  forty  gentlemen,  well  mounted,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  wait  on  the  king,  and  who  were  to  receive  for  their 
services  an  annuity  of  £200  each,  was  now  set  on  foot.  The 
governor,  too,  of  the  castle,  had  a  handsome  salary  allowed 
him ;  and  to  give  greater  respectability  to  the  provost,  it  was 
decreed  by  the  town-council  that  he  should  henceforth,  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  be  attended  to  and  from  the  Tolbooth 
and  Holyrood  house  by  twenty  of  the  principal  citizens.  There 
were  passed  at  this  meeting  of  parliament  various  acts,  which 
went  to  establish  the  king's  power  over  all  estates  and  sub- 
jects ;  to  prohibit  all  conventions  or  jurisdictions  from  taking 
place  without  the  king's  permidsion  $  to  disqualify  dergymea 
to  be  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  advocates,  or  notaries  $ 
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and  to  provide  suitable  panishment  for  slanders  against  the 
king,  his  family^  or  his  govemment.  These  proceedings  giv- 
iDg  great  offence  to  the  clergy^  some  of  their  number^  during 
their  progress^  attempted  to  get  admission  into  the  parliament- 
house,  the  doors  of  which  were  shut  against  them.  They  pro-' 
tested,  however^  against  the  enactments,  when  they  were 
proclaimed  at  the  cross;  but  apprehenstye  that  their  lives 
were  in  jeopardy,  they  soon  alter  retired  to  Berwick,  from 
which  place  they  ever  and  anon  transmitted  letters  to  the  ma- 
gistracy. James  still  continued  to  interfere  at  elections,  but 
his  influence  was  much  diminished,  and  his  authority  frequently 
disregarded. 

But  dictation  at  elections  was  not  the  only  evil  whidi'the 
tyranny  of  James  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants.  There  was 
another  species  of  oppression  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
connsting  in  their  being  obliged,  whenever  the  king  required 
it,  which  was  very  often,  to  give  costly  entertainments  to  am- 
bassadors from  foreign  countries.  Now,  the  French  ambassa- 
dor is  treated  with  a  dinner,  and,  then,  their  graces  of  Navarre, 
Hdland,  &c.  On  occasion  of  the  king's  marriage  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  the  ciHzens  were  ordered  to  support  her  and  her 
retinne  in  a  magnificent  style  ^  Holyrood-house  should  be 
fitted  op  for  her  reception.  At  one  time,  when  called  upon  to 
entertain  the  two  sisters  of  the  duke  of  Lennox,  just  arrived 
from  France,  they  rather  demurred ;  and,  in  excuse,  pleaded 
the  exhausted  state'  of  their  finances,  occasioned  by  their  ex- 
penditure for  the  behoof  of  the  royal  affairs.  This,  however, 
had  no  effect;  and  after  the  rejection  of  a  proposal  which 
they  had  made,  to  advance  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  place  of 
the  required  support,  they  had  to  give  in  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king. 

On  the  khig*s  reaching  his  majority,  a  parliament  was  con- 
vened on  the  29th  of  July  ]587>  at  which  the  acts  formerly 
made  were  confirmed,  and  various  new  ones  relating  to  do- 
mestic economy  passed.     About  this  time,  James  gave  a  royal 
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banqaet  ia  Holyrood-hoase.  Wishing  to  reconcile  to  eaA 
other  the  contentions  nobles,  be  caused  them  to  walk  hand  in 
hand  in  a  procession  which  be  appointed  for  the  occasion  ;  and 
with  the  same  conciliatory  views  the  magistrates  entertained 
the  king  and  nobles  at  the  market  cross. 

In  the  following  year^  the  Spanish  armada  made  its  appear- 
ance off  the  Scottish  coast,  an  occurrence  which  occanoned 
considerable  alarm.  Preparations,  however,  were  made  for 
opposing  it.  The  citizens  were  ordered  to  provide  Uiemsetres 
with  arms,  and  300  men  besides  were  raised  for  the  defence 
of  the  town. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  was  a  source  of  intrigue  to  Eli- 
sabeth, who  wished,  by  giuning  over  the  ministers,  to  procure 
its  frustration.  As  a  counterpoise  to  this  influence,  James 
secretly  attached  to  his  side  the  individuals  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  trades,  and  indted  them  to  insult  the  chancellor  and 
other  counsellors.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
latter  had  to  dispatch  commissioners  to  Denmark  to  n^otiate 
the  match.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  gave  peremptory  or- 
ders to  the  magistrates  to  make  suitable  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  the  bride  -,  and  after  learning  that  she  had  been 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  obliged  them  to  supply  him  with  a 
slup,  in  wMch  he  himself  sailed  to  Denmark,  and  transported 
his  queen  to  Scotland.  They  arrived  at  Leith  on  the  1st  of 
May  1590.  The  ministers  objected  to  her  coronation,  on  the 
ground  that  the  rite  of  unction  was  not  proper  3  but  the  king 
overpowered  these  objections,  by  threatening  to  get  the  cere* 
mony  performed  by  a  bishop,  and,'  accordingly,  the  queen  was 
solemnly  crowned  on  the  7th  of  May,  with  the  accustomed 
rites,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood.  She  made  her  public  ' 
entry  into  Edinburgh  on  the  19th,  and  the  marriage  was  a  second 
time  solemnized  in  St.  Giles's  church.  On  this  occasion,  she 
was  presented  by  the  magistrates  with  a  rich  jewel,  which  the 
king  had  deposited  with  them  as  a  security  for  a  omsiderable 
sum  that  he  owed  them,  and  they  thus  generously  took  the 
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royal  promise  as  a  sufficient  pledge  of  payment.  Great  feasting 
and  rejoidngs  foUowed^  which  continued  for  a  month,  when 
the  strangers  departed,  loaded  with  rich  presents.  Oppressive 
as  the  enormous  expenses  thus  contracted  were  to  the  citizens' 
of  Edinburgh,  and  liberal  as  their  conduct  had  been  on  this 
occasion,  tbe  king  appears  neither  to  have  sympathized  in  the 
one,  nor  to  have  been  grateful  for  the  other ;  for,  he  shortly 
after  compelled  them  to  take  from  him  the  sum  of  £40,000, 
tSoottish  money,  which  was  part  of  his  queen^s  portion,  and 
to  pay  for  it  double  the  rate  of  interest,  at  which,  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  credit,  they  could  have  borrowed  money  in  any 
other  quarter. 

A  daring  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king  was  made  on  the 
^th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  The  earl  of  Bothwell 
broke  into  the  palace  at  the  hour  of  supper,  and  tried  to  set 
fire  to  the  king*s  apartments }  but  a  number  of  armed  citizens 
repairing  to  the  palace,  he  was  compelled  to  flee,  not,  how- 
ever, till  he  had  killed  some  of  the  king's  domestics.  Eight  of 
his  accomplices  were  executed  on  the  following  day.  He,  him- 
self, lived  to  be  forfeited  by  parliament  in  1593,  and  to  be  the 
cause  of  much  disturbance  to  the  state. 

In  1593,  the  king  began  again  to  interfere  in  the  politics 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  nominating  what  persons  should  be 
elected  to  the  magistracy.  This  officious  conduct  was  partially 
resisted  $  but  James  having  published  a  list  of  those  whom  he 
wished  to  be  elected,  under  pain  of  rebellion,  and  having  de- 
clared null  those  acts  of  parliament  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  purpose,  the  citizens  seem  to  have  yielded  to  his  wishes. 
Me  did  not,  however,  stop  here;  but  encouraged  by  their  sub- 
missive spirit,  issued  an  order  that  no  person  should  repair  to 
Edinburgh  without  his  special  permission, — an  act  of  arbitrary 
and  capricious  authority,  wluch  occasioned  great  grief  to  his 
sutijects,  who,  it  appears,  had  not  spirit  enough  to  be  affected 
in  a  different  way. 

On  the  birth  of  i^rince  Henry  in  February  1594,  the  to^vu- 
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conncil  presented  the  king  with  ten  tuns  of  wine  for  the  chris- 
tening of  his  heir^  and  sent  to  Stirling  a  hundred  of  the  citi- 
sens  richly  accoutred  to  be  present  on  that  occasion.  To  a 
ceremony  of  the  same  kind^  which  took  place  about  two  years 
after,  the  magistrates  were  invited  -,  and  their  hearts  having, 
it  would  appear,  been  warmed  by  this  expression  of  conde- 
scending attention,  they  engaged  to  give  the  princess  £10,000 
merks  on  her  wedding-day, — an  engagement  which  they  honour- 
ably fulfilled,  adding  5,000  merks  to  the  sum  which  they  had 
promised. 

The  imbecility  of  the  government  about  this  period  was 
evinced  by  tumults,  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  with  impunity,  repeatedly  to  excite.  Against  the 
violence  of  this  person,  the  king  had  to  be  protected  by  a 
guard  of  iifty  citizens,  which  was  furnished  him  by  the  town- 
Goandl.  £ven  the  boys  of  the  high  school  appear  to  have  been 
sensible  6i  the  feebleness  of  the  administration,  having  had 
the  audadty  to  engage  in  a  rebellion,  in  which  one  of  the  ma- 
gistrates was  shot  from  the  school-house. 

The  time  which  elapsed  between  this  period,  and  the  acces- 
sion of  James  to  the  English  throne,  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  which  shall' be  considered  in  another 
place.  The  only  occurrences  worthy  of  being  named  were 
the  conspiracy  of  Gowry,  and  the  change  of  the  year  from  the 
35tb  of  March  to  the  Ist  of  January.  This  alteration  in  the 
commencement .  of  the  year  took  place  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  recommendation  of  Ovid,  in  these  words  : 

frigoribus  quare  novus  incipit  annus. 


Qui  melius  per  ver  incipiendus  erat? 

When  intelligence  of  the  other  event  referred  to  reached  Edin- 
burgh, a  sermon  was  preached  at  the  cross,  and  the  people, 
on  their  knees,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  king's  deliverance. 
The  king  arriving  soon  alter,  publicly  confirmed  the  circum- 
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stances  of  the  aflfair ;  but  the  clergy  would  not  believe  that  any 
sach  thing  had  happened ;  and  were  rewarded  for  their  incre- 
dulity by  being  banished  from  the  city,  and  prohibited  from 
preaching  or  approaching  within  ten  miles  of  the  king's  resi* 
dence*  on  pain  of  death.     Four  of  these  ministers,  however, 
afterwards  declared  their  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  con- 
spiracy,   and  were  pardoned.     The  other  one,  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce,  continuing  sceptical,  was  banished  from  Scotland,  and 
weot  to  France.    The  dead  bodies  of  the  earl  of  Gowry  and 
his  brother  were  conveyed  from  Perth  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  were  hung  ui>  at  the  market-cross  as  traitors.    James  now 
enjoyed  some  years  of  tranquillity  till  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
which  happened  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  on  the  following  day  produmed  king 
of  England.     This  event  was  made  known  in  Edinburgh  by 
various  messengers,  and  produced  a  tumult  of  emotion  in  the 
mind  of  James,  under  which  he  behaved  with  great  propriety. 
On  the  31  St  of  March  the  news  was  proclaimed  at  the  cross 
by  the  secretary  Elphinstone,  and  re-echoed  by  sir  David 
Lindsay,  the  lion  king,  to  the  assembled  nobility.     Before 
leaving  Scotland,  the  king  delivered  a  speech  to  a  numerous 
congr^ation  in  8t.  Giles's,  in  which  he  promised  to  defend  the 
faith,  and  revisit  his  native  country  every  three  years.     He 
took  his  departure  for  England  on  the  5th  of  April  1603. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
Frmm  thg  Union  of  lA«  Crowns  to  the  RevolmHon. 


Xffs  aoeession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  EngUnd  did  not 
'  make  him  iorg^  his  natiTe  coontry  and  dty.  Anxious  to  pie- 
Tent  his  nobles  from  intermeddling  with  horgh  politics^  he,  in 
September  1606,  by  letter,  reminded  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh, that,  in  the  election  of  a  prorost,  they  were  prednded 
by  a  particnlar  law  from  choosing  any  penwrn  who  was  not  a 
citisen.  Nor  was  he  inattentive  to  less  important  matters 
which  respected  them  -,  for  he  gave  orders  that,  henceforth,  a 
sword  should  be  carried  before  the  provost,  and  that  the  ma- 
gistrates should  be  provided  with  gowns,  drcomstanoes  of  ex- 
ternal shew  which  had  not  before  his  time  been  attended  to. 
At  last,  to  complete  his  gradpns  attentions,  he  honoured  them 
with  a  visit,  arriving  on  the  16th  of  May,  1616,  at  the  West 
Port,  where  he  was  received  by  the  magistrates  and  by  some 
of  the  dtizens,  the  former  in  their  gowns,  and  the  latter  in 
fheir  velvet  habits.  The  town-derk  was  appointed  to  address 
him,  which  he  did  in  a  highly  comj^imentary  strain.  '*  This,'* 
he  said,  **  is  that  happy  day  of  oar  new  birth,  ever  to  be  re- 
tained in  fresh  memory,  acknowledged  with  admiration,  ad- 
mired with  love,  and  loved  with  joy ;  wherein  our  eyes  behold 
the  greatest  human  felidty  our  hearts  could  wish ;  which  is  to 
feed  upon  the  royal  countenance  of  our  true  phoenix,  the  bright 
star  of  our  northern  firmament,  the  ornament  of  our  age, 
wherein  we  are  refreshed,  yea,  revived  with  the  heat  and 
beams  of  our  sun  (the  powerful  adamant  of  our  wealth),  by 
whose  removing  from  our  hemisphere  we  were  darkened,  deep 
sorrow  and  fear  possessed  our  hearts ;  without  envying  your 
majesty's  happiness  and  felidty,  our  places  of  solace,  ever 
giving  new  heat  to  the  fever  of  the  languishing  remembrance 
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of  our  hapjnnesB  :  the  very  hills  and  groves^  aocnstomed  be- 
fore to  be  refreshed  with  the  dew  of  your  majesty's  presenoej 
not  putting  on  their  wonted  apparel,  but,  with  pale  looks, 
representing  their  misery  for  the  departure  of  their  royal  king.*' 
The  orator  then  goes  on  **  to  beseech,  on  the  very  knees  of  his 
heart,  that  his  obedience  to  his  superior's  command  maybe 
a  sacrifice  acceptable  to  expiate  his  presumption  on  taking 
upon  him  to  address  his  sacred  majesty,  to  acknowledge  the 
infinite  blessings  plenteon^ly  flowing  to  the  citizens  from  the 
paradise  of  his  majesty's  unspotted  goodness  and  virtue,**  and 
**  to  wish  that  his  majesty's  eyes  might  pieroe  into  their  very 
hearts,  there  to  behold  the  excessive  joy  inwardly  conceived, 
&c."  After  this  brilliant  speech,  a  banquet  was  served  np, 
and  10,000  merks  were  presented  to  him  in  a  silver  basin. 
The  king  at  this  time  held  his  two-and-twentieth  parliament, 
at  which  acts  were  passed  '^  for  the  election  of  archbishops  and 
bishops,**  and  "  for  the  restitntion  of  chapters  ;**  commission- 
ers appointed  **  for  the  plantation  of  kirks  ;**  and  several  sta- 
tutes enacted  on  the  subject  of  domestic  economy. 

Being  at  Edinburgh,  the  king,  in  order  to  shew  his  learn- 
ing, invited  to  Stirling  castle  the  members  of  the  college  to  a 
disputation  upon  some  given  subjects.  The  names  of  the  dis- 
putants were  John  Adamson,  James  Fairlie,  Patrick  Sands, 
Andrew  Young,  James  Reid,  and  William  King;  and  the 
monarch*s  wit  may  be  discovered  in  the  following  versification 
of  his  remarks  npon  their  merits,  which  was  composed  by  his 
command : — 

As  Adam  was  the  first  man,  whence  all  beginning  tak; 
So  Adam's  son  was  presi4ent,  and  first  man  in  this  act. 
The  thesis  Fairlie  did  defend,  which  thogh  they  lies  contain. 
Yet  were  Fair-lies,  and  he  the  same  right  fairly  did  maintain : 
The  field,  first  enter'd  master  Sands,  and  there  he  made  me  see 
That  not  aU  Sands  are  barren  Sands,  but  that  some  fertile  be. 
Tlien  master  Young,  most  snbtilie  the  thesis  <Md  impugne. 
And  kythed  old  in  Aristotle,  althogh  his  name  was  Young. 

r  2 
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To  him  succeeded  master  Reid,  who,  thogh  Reid  be  hisuBxie, 
Need  neither  for  his  dispute,  blush,  nor  of  his  speech  think  shame : 
Last  entered  master  King  the  lists,  and  dispute  like  a  king. 
How  reason,  reigning  like  a  queen,  should  ang^r  under  bring. 
To  their  deserved  praise  have  I,  thus  play'd  upon  their  namea. 
And  wills  their  coUedge  hence  be  call'd  the  colledge  of  king  James. 

The  king  returned  to  London  on  the  15th  of  September 
I6I7.  Edinburgh  seems  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity during  the  remaining  period  of  the  reign  of  James. 
When  he  died,  in  1695,  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  eulogiaed 
him  as  the  most  ''  religious  and  peaceable  prince  that  ever 
was  in  this  unworthy  world."  After  the  accession  of  Charles 
to  the  throne,  which  was  proclaimed  at  the  market  cross 
by  the  officers  of  state,  a  convention  was  held  at  Edin.- 
burgh,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  now  involved  in  obscu- 
rity. At  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  certain  ships  of 
war  being  wanted,  and  forts  for  securing  the  coasts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  king  wrote  to  the  convention  of  boroughs  to 
know  what  they  were  willing  t6  contribute  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  common  council  of  Edinburgh,  we  are  inform^ 
ed,  entered  zealously  into  the  measure,  and  not  only  agreed 
to  advance  their  assessment,  both  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary, when  called  upon  3  but  also  offered  to  contribute, 
along  with  the  states  of  the  kingdom,  a  proportional  part 
towards  the  maintenance  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  erection  of  forts  in  their  neighbourhood.  Some 
time  afterwards,  also,  a  subsidy  for  four  years  having,  agree- 
ably to  the  king's  wish,  been  granted  by  parliament,  the  in- 
habitants of  Edinburgh  generously  advanced  at  once  their 
quota,  amounting  to  j^40,000  Scots.  For  these  acts  of  kind- 
ness, his  majesty  by  letter  expressed  suitable  gratitude,  and 
by  sending  a  sword  and  gown  to  be  worn  by  the  provost  in  the 
manner  appointed  by  his  father.  In  pursuance  of  this  design, 
the  common  coundl  gave  orders  that  the  lord  provost  and  bail- 
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lies  shoald  wear  scarlet  gowns  on  particular  occasions^  and 
appobted  a  sword-bearer.  Like  his  &ther,  Charles^  too^  re- 
solved to  visit  his  native  country  3  and^  though  prevented  for 
some  years  from  fnlfiUing  his  intention,  he  at  last  accomplished 
it  in  the  year  1633.  Having  been  duly  apprized  of  the  honour 
designed  them,  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  prepared  to  g^ve 
him  a  splendid  reception.  The  celebrated  Drummond,  of  Haw- 
thomden,  was  appointed  to  address  him  on  his  arrival,  which 
he  did  in  aU  the  profusion  of  pompous  diction  and  poetical 
embellishment,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  times,  though 
with  considerable  more  genius  than  his  late  predecessor  in  that 
office.  The  foUovring  is  the  exordium : — ''  Sir,  if  Nature  could 
suffer  rocks  to  move,  and  abandon  their  natural  places,  this 
town,  founded  on  the  strength  of  rocks  (now  by  the  cheering 
rays  of  your  majesty's  presence,  taking  not  only  motion  but 
life),  had,  with  her  castle,  temples,  and  houses,  moved  to- 
wards you,  and  besought  you  to  acknowledge  her  your's,  and 
her  indwellers  your  most  humble  and  affectionate  subjects; 
and  to  bcHeve  how  many  souls  are  within  her  circuits,  so  many 
lives  are  devoted  to  your  sacred  person  and  crown."  He  then 
proceeds  to  say  of  the  town,  that  '*  she  offered  by  him,  to  the 
altar  of  her  glory,  whole  hecatombs  of  most  happy  desires, 
praying,  that  his  kingdom  might  flourish  abroad  with  bays, 
and  at  home  with  olives^  presenting  him,  who  was  the  strong 
key  of  this  little  world  of  Great  Britain,  with  those  keys 
which  cast  the  gates  of  her  affection,  and  designing  him  power 
to  open  aU  the  springs  of  the  hearts  of  these  her  most  loyal 
citizens.*'  In  another  part,  he  says,  that  "  as  the  rose  at  the 
fieur  appearing  as  the  morning  sun,  displayeth  and  spreadeth 
her  purples,  so  that  the  noise  of  your  happy  return  to  this 
your  native  country,  their  hearts^  (if  they  could  have  shined 
through  their  breasts)  were  with  joy  and  fair  hopes  made  spa- 
cious :  nor  did  they  ever  in  all  parts  feel  a  more  comfortable 
heat  than  the  glory  of  your  presence  at  this  time  darteth  upon 
them.*'     Even  the  old  are  said  to  "  forget  their  age,  and  look 
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fresh  and  young**  on  the  occasion^  and  '*  all  have  more  joys 
than  tongnes."  He  conclodes  with  pledging  a  continuance  of 
their  attachment  to  the  king,  "  so  long  as  these  rocks  are 
shadowed  with  buildings,  these  buildings  inhabited  by  men, 
and  while  men  are  either  endued  with  counsel  or  courage,  or 
enjoy  any  piece  of  reason,  sense,  orUfe.** 

After  hearing  this  flattering  oration,  of  which  the  choicest 
parts  hare  been  culled,  and  presented  in  this  extract,  the  king 
approached  the  West-port,  where  was  displayed  a  magnificent 
pageant,  on  which  a  view  of  Edinburgh  was  depicted.  A  veil 
being  then  drawn  aside,  the  nymph  Edinse,  attended  by  bean- 
tifnl  damsels,  made  her  appearance ;  and,  welcoming  the  king 
in  a  short  speech,  delivered  to  him  the  keys  of  the  castle. 
The  king,  after  this  ceremony,  entered  the  gate,  and  was 
received  by  the  lord  provost,  who  delivered  a  congratulatory 
speech  -,  by  the  rest  of  the  magistrates  in  their  scarlet  robes  ; 
by  the  other  members  of  the  common  council  in  black  gowns 
faced  with  velvet ;  and  by  260  young  citizens  dressed  in  white 
satin  doublets,  black  velvet  breeches,  and  white  silk  stockings, 
and  carrying  different  kinds  of  alms.  The  streets,  through 
which  the  cavalcade  passed,  were  hung  with  tapestry,  carpets, 
&c.  lined  on  both  sides  by  the  train-bands,  and  crowded  with 
a  vast  number  of  spectators .  The  king's  visit  to  Edinburgh 
was  honoured  by  other  ceremonies.  Three  triumphal  arches 
were  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  One  in  the 
Over-bow  Street  exhibited  a  representation  of  the  country  of 
Caledonia,  with  the  lady  Caledonia  richly  dressed  in  ancient 
costume,  and  deUvering  a  speech  in  verse.  Another  was  placed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  Tolbooth  in  the  High  Street,  and  dis- 
played portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings,  one  of  whom,  Fergus, 
is  represented  as  conducted  by  Mercury,  and  in  the  act  of  ad- 
dressing some  advices  to  his  successor.  The  third  arch,  on 
wluch  the  constellations  were  drawn,  and  the  planets  disco- 
vered making  poetical  orations,  stood  at  the  Netherbow  Gate. 
At  the  Trone,  a  huge  mount  was  raised,  intmided  as  a  URnia- 
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ture  of  the  Parnassian,  and  covered  with  vegetables  and  rocks. 
In  the  middle  of  it  rose  a  very  high  pyramid,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  stream  of  pare  water,  denoting  that  of  Hippocrene, 
was  made  to  issue.  A  band  of  musicians  occupied  the  cavity 
of  the  mount,  and,  on  the  king*s  approach  performed,  in  fine 
style,  a  piece,  to  which  the  name  Caledonia  was  given.  On 
the  north  side  stood  the  nine  muses  splendidly  attired,  with 
Apollo,  who,  on  the  cessation  of  the  music,  presented  his 
majesty  with  a  book  of  poems  and  panegyrics  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  members  of  the  college.  All  these  absurd  exhi* 
bitions,  t<^ther  with  the  present  and  banquet  which  the  citi- 
zens gave  the  king,  cost  them  a  sum  upwards  of  £41,000 
Scottish  money.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  king  repaired 
from  Holyrood-house  to  the  castle,  and,  remaining  there  a 
night,  returned  to  the  palace. 

On  the  18th  of  June  he  was  crowned  with  new  and  splendid 
ceremonies,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood.  He  convened 
on  the  10th,  in  the  Tolbooth,  his  first  Scottish  parliament,  by 
which  former  acts  respecting  religion  were  confirmed,  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  royal  boroughs  ratified,  and  a  general  enactment 
made  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  people.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  that  period^ 
discontents  existed  among  the  people,  which  soon  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  king  began  to  display  themsehes  in  murmurings 
and  complaints. 

Upon  the  town-council  applying  about  this  time  to  the 
king  for  a  charter  to  empower  the  inhabitants  to  form  them- 
selves into  companies,  be,  suspicious,  it  would  appear,  of  their 
intentions,  desired  them  previously  to  form  their  companies. 
His  distrust,  however,  seems  to  have  been  removed,  as  we 
find  him  in  1636  conferring  on  the  city  of  Edinburgh  a  charter^ 
in  which  all  the  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors  were 
confirmed.  It  appears,  too,  that  companies  of  militia  existed 
in  the  year  1645,  the  town  being  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  were  companies. 
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The  attempt  of  Charles  to  introduce  the  episcopalian  form 
of  church  government  into  Scotland^  gave  rise  in  that  country 
to  a  course  of  civil  disturbances,  which  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  concentred  in  Edinburgh.     The  privy  council  and  the 
court  of  session  removed  from  that  city  to  Linlithgow.     The 
magistrates,  in  concurrence  with  the  tovenanters,  who  were 
making  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  gave  orders  to  the  citi- 
sens  to  make  similar  arrangements.    The  castle  was  attempt- 
ed by  the  covenanters,  and  the  town-council  aided  in  the  affair 
with  a  supply  of  500  men,  and  a  vote  of  £50,000  Scots  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  them.     After  a  slight  assault,  the 
fortress  surrendered.    The  covenanters  afterwards  took  the 
king*s  house  at  Dalkeith,  and  carried  the  regalia  which  they 
found  there  to  Edinburgh  castle,  employing  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  uses  of  war,  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  and  arms, 
of  which  they  possessed  themselves.     Expecting  an  armament 
from  England,  they  proceeded  to  construct  fortifications  at 
Leith, — a  work  in  which  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  even  ladies, 
animated  by  a  pious  zeal,  volunteered  their  services.     But,  in 
consequence  of  the  pacification  which  took  place  between  the 
opposing  parties  at  Berwick,  these  fortifications  were  demo- 
lished, and  the  arms  and  ammunition  belonging  to  them  carried 
to  the  castle,  which  had  been  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of 
the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  the  king's  commissioner.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  adjustment  of  matters,  a  public  thanksgiving 
was    made  at  Edinburgh,    but  complete  repose  was  by  no 
means  established.     A  proclamation  made  at  the  cross,  for- 
bidding the  use  of  fire-arms  on  the  pain  of  death,  was  not 
regarded ;  and  the  parliament,  which  sat  in  December  1639, 
rose  with  the  feeling  entertained  by  either  party,  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  other  had  been  unconstitutional.     In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1640,  the  hostile  spirit,  which  had  been 
but  partially  smothered,  burst  out  afresh  in  active  preparations 
for  another  war.    The  magistrates  raised  fortifications  to  pro- 
tect the  town  from  the  assaults  of  the  castle,  placed  a  guards 
and  disciplined  the  citizens.     Ruthen,  the  governor,  fired  upon 
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dK  town.  LeesUe  having  mustered  bis  army  at  Leidi^  inyesl- 
ed  &e  easde^  whidi  held  ««t  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
Gflfiitnlaled  from  the  want  of  proTisi<Mis.  These  bootflities  were 
taaniiiafted  by  Ike  treaty  of  iUppon  mi  the  8d  <^  September 
1640,  wiHumt  having  been  mtfked  by  skill  or  vigour  on  the 
port  of  tiie  king's  tro^,  and  attended  with  no  advantage  to 
his  cause. 

Charies  vimted  Edinbargh  a  aeeond  time  on  the  14th  of 
Ai^fost^  1641.  i&  declared  object  was  ''  to  perfect  what  be 
had  prmnsed,  aad  to  ^pnet  distractioa  for  the  peopfe^s  sattsfoc- 
lk»k"  A  parliament  met  on  the  15fh  of  My,  the  result  of 
wiume  {oooeeiMngs  was  an  entire  change  in  the  government^ 
Ghatries  letafadng  oidy  the  name  of  king,  and  the  kingdom 
only  Ae  appearance  of  monarchy.  He  agreed  to  an  act  of 
oUMon,  by  vAudb.  his  opponents  were  pardoned.  This^ 
however,  was  nt  the  expense  of  Ms  friends,  whom  be  punislied 
at  the  same  time  timt  he*  conferred  honours  and  favours  on 
those  wlio  had  been  his  determined  opposers.  After  receiving 
an  estertaiBment  from  the  mi^strates,  he  left  Edmburgh  on 
Ihe  17th  of  November,  having  entrusted  the  charge  of  bis 
Scsilttoh  atfaks  to  a  committee  of  die  estates. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  quiddy  involved  in  it  war 
with  his  parliament,  and  was  at  first  so  suocessM  against  them 
as  to  induce  his  opponents  to  make  application  fer  assistance  to 
those  who  had  espoused  their  cause  in  Scotland.  The  king, 
hi  Older  to  defeat  this  measwe,  sent  a  letter  to  the  magistrates 
fiiU  of  t^ider  regard  and  flattering  promises,  in  wfaidi  be 
attempted  to  secure  their  interest  in  his  favour,  byremin<fing 
Hasm  of  thdr  engag^Mnts  and  obligations,  and  by  assurances 
of  fnture  Idndness  te  them.  Of  this  proffer  of  royal  favottr, 
howwer,  they  cBd  not  diooee  to  srml  themselves,  any  further 
thu  to  interoede  with  him  hi  behalf  of  his  Engfisb  «ubjects  in 
arms  againiBl  him ;  but  the  latter  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
tsnnf  propounded  to  ftem,  and  the  Scots  were  rather  disposed 
to  dMamt  ^  promises  of  the  khig.     Tbe  inhabitaiits  of 
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Edinboigli,   therefore,  eomiriied  inih  the  request  of  tbdr     I 
toathem  friendB,  Mfiniag  their  part  of  the  tretty  between  the     | 
two  parfiaments,  by  which,  that  of  Sootland  had  pledged  them- 
selTea  to  fomish  the  English  parliament  with  18,000  foot, 
9000  horse,  and  1000  dragoons,  all  eiectiTe  men,  witii  a 
suitable  train  of  artillery.    Every  male  person  in  Edinburgh 
was  ordered  to  present  himself  in  a  state  of  military  pre* 
paration.    A  new  covenant  was  firamed  in  the  name  of  all 
ranks  in  the  country,  by  which  the  subscribers  bound  them- 
selyes  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  popery  and  prelacy,  to 
reform  the  Eo^h  church,  and  to  unite  for  these  purposes 
as  wdl  as  for  that  of  mutual  safety  against  every  species  of 
opposition  to  which  they  might  be  exposed.    An  army  under 
the  command  of  the  earl  of  Leven  thereafter  entered  England. 

A  plague  with  which  the  Scottish  capital  was  scourged, 
raged  at  this  time  with  destructive  fury.      A  physician  of 
the  name  of  Joannes  Politious,  was  engaged  by  the  com- 
mon council  to  visit  the  infected ;  and  by  their  order,  also, 
together  with  the  consent  of  the  creditors,  all  debtors  were  set 
at  liberty  in  consequence  of  tins  awful  visitation  of  the  Al- 
mighty.    It  was  in  this  disastrous  crisis,  that  intdligenoe  was 
received  of  the  defeat  of  the  parliamentary  army,  by  that  under 
the  marquis  of  Montrose.     In  this  dUemma  the  town-conndl 
9Cted  with  great  caution.    They  ordered  prodamati<m  to  be 
made  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  might  leave  the  town,  without 
the  permission  of  the  magistrates,  under  a  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  their  property,  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  and  a 
fine  of  iSlOOO.    At  the  same  time  all  bui^gesses  who  were  out 
of  town  were  required  to  return  vnthin  forty-eight  hours, 
otherwise  they  should  become  liable  to  the  same  peualty.     All 
booseholders  too  were  commanded,  on  pain  of  a  similar  treat- 
ment, to  give  in  an  account  of  the  names  and  quality  of  thmr 
lodgers.     A  strong  party  of  the  trained  bands  was  iq>pointed 
to  guard  the  city  from  eight  at  night  till  six  in  the  following 
worniug;  and  orders  were  issued  for  repairing  the  tQwn-wall^ 
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m  wlikh  two  additional  ports  or  gates  were  to  be  constmcted  $ 
bat  notwithstanding  these  preparations^  the  town  was  still 
qmte  nnable  to  defend  itself^  the  plagne  having  left  only  sixty 
men  who  conld  be  of  any  service  in  case  of  an  attack.  Urged 
by  tins  unhappy  confluence  of  neoessitons  and  miserable  dr« 
cmnstances^  the  dtizens  complied  with  the  proposal  of  Montrose^ 
who  had  promised  them  impunity  on  condition  tiiat  tiiey 
surrendered  those  royalists  whom  they  had  in  custody. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  held  a  parliament^  of  which  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  was  president^  and  by  which  a  tax  was  put 
on  almost  erery  necessary  article.  At  these  proceedings  the 
citizens  murmured,  and  me^ng  with  no  mercy  from  the 
magistrates,  sought  redress  from  the  clergy  5  but  the  latter,  in 
place  of  taking  the  part  of  the  oppressed  people,  rather  per- 
suaded them  that  the  burden  laid  upon  them  would  contribute 
to  their  ultimate  advantage. 

Charles,  now  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities,  threw 
himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  army,  relying  upon  their 
generonty.  The  baseness  of  tiie  chiefs  of  that  army  in  selling 
Um  to  the  English,  and  his  subsequent  execution,  affected  Edin- 
burgh with  a  portion  of  the  disgrace  which  attached  to  these 
transactions,  for  though  both  the  committee  of  the  estates  and 
the  assembly  of  the  Kirk  protested  against  the  cruel  result  to 
which  the  surrender  of  the  king  afterwards  led,  yet  their  efforts 
for  preventing  his  death  did  not  display  much  of  the  honesty 
and  seal  of  persons  who  were  eager  and  sincere  in  the  pro- 
secution of  their  object. 

The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  entered  very  warmly  about 
this  time  into  what  was  called  the  national  agreement,  the 
object  of  vduch  was  to  support  the  royal  cause  agtunst  the 
English  sectaries.  Their  quota  of  the  army  intended  to  be 
levied  was  to  have  been  1800  men,  a  number  which  their 
drained  p<^Milation  conld  not  well  afford.  They,  therefore, 
proposed  to  give  in  place  of  them,  a  sum  of  money  to  the  amount 
of  £40,000.    On  the  defeat^  however,  some  time  afterwards 
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of  die  duke  of  Hasmkoi,  the  mguiftl  stipulation. was  required 
to  be  fiilfilled ;  aad  tbas  lx>th  men  aad  money  fl^^ar  to  haye 
been  fnntid^ed.  The  latter  was  a  loan  whidi  the  town-eonadl 
bad  procured  froRindividBals,  and  which  they  refused  afterwards 
to  pay/  denying  altogether  the  engagement^  and  reaolyof  is 
defend  themselves  against  all  s\uts  that  might  bo  bnwifiM 
i^gsinst  them  on  its  account.  In  this  conduet  they  procved 
the  acquiescence  of  the  general  assembly,  who>  when  consulted^ 
gnre  it  as  their  jadgement,  ''  that  the  ma^rates  should  not 
iaconsdenoe^MLy  any  part  of  the  aferesaid  subs,  nor  interpose 
Hair  anihority  for  paying  of  the  same."  They  were,  howerer« 
afterwwds  oby^ed  to  fhUil  the  eontract,  by  a  sentenee  of 
Ae  Eng^sh  judges  in  December  1652. 

Charles  IL  was  proclaimed  king  at  the  Cross  of  Edinbni|§^j 
«t  the  I5th  of  July  1650 ;  but  as  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
conditions  on  which  the  crown  was  offered  him,  the  maiquas  of 
Montrose  made  an  attempt  to  place  him  on  the  throna  on  more 
agnceable  terms.  Having  been  i^pointed  by  Chadea  CBflm 
general  in  Scotiand,  he  landed  in  the  north  with  about  5QP 
|(Hfoigners»  but  was  completely  overthrown,  and  broa^  a 
piifloner  to  Edinburgh.  He  was  met  at  the  Watergnte  by  the 
BMigistrates,  the  city-guard,  and  the  executioner,  and  carried 
along  on  ar  cart,  the  other  prisoners  walking  two  and  two 
before  him,  and  the  hangman  preoediag  him  in  hie  livery  coat 
and  bonnet.  Two  days  after,  he  was  brought  bafi»re  the 
parliament,  and  received  from  the  chaneellor  sentence  ef 
death,  which  was  carried  into  effect  under  cirowBStanoes 
lAieh  shewed  at  onoe  his  fortitude,  and  the  bi«tality  of  lus 


The  English  parliament  mtieipati^g  an  aofxmiBU>datiea 
between  Charles  and  the  Scots,  sent  Cromwell  into  Seotland 
irith:an  army,  and  at  the  same  timt  piMiehed  a  declaration,  in 
whidi  tfaay  charged  tiie  Scots  widi  a  nelation  of  their  rmgiyr 
mentis,  and  ui^  that  nation  ta  renonnee  thM  treaty  wifth 
tbftkiiig*    Cb»Biwett*s  army  ihen,  to  the  number  of  I$>000^ 
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'  croued  tke  Tweedy  and  marched  througk  LothiaB,  encampbig 
Msr  tke  Pentland  Hills^  in  July  1650.  Lesley  oommanded 
Hiz  Soots^  wlio  were  at  first  drawn  ap  at  Corstorphme^  Imt 
afterwards  eatroidied  i&  a  fortified  camp  between  £diiibui||^ 
aad  Leith.  The  magbtrates  about  this  period  were  applied  to 
by  the  lord  chancellor  London^  who  was  wiHi  the  Scottish 
army,  forprovisioiia^  which  they  seem  to  have  famished.  la 
this  situation  Cromwell  att^pted  to  bring  them  to  an  ei^page-- 
ment^  bat  finding  this  impracticaUe^  and  that  he  was  daily 
losing  by  the  irregular  war&re  to  which  he  wan  exposed^ 
nlreated  to  Donbwr.  The  king  had  now  agreed  to  sabscriba 
the  covenant,  as  it  was  the  only  mediod  by  which  he  conld 
ob^^un  his  kingdom ;  and,  accordingly,  <m  his  arrival  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  adepatation  of  the  clergy  waited  on  him,  when 
he  sobacribed  the  national^  and  also  the  solemn  leagoe  and 
CDTeaant.  He  waa  afterwards  obliged  to  snbscribe  a  dedara* 
Hbb.  firamed  by  the  commission  of  the  general  assraiMy,  m 
iHueh  he  had  to  eonfess  the  sma  of  his  past  life,  and  to  profess 
that  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  woold  adhere  to  aH  that  he  had 
^oniaed.  In  other  respects,  Charles  waa  treated  really  as  a 
pii8<»er,  thoBf^  he  had  all  the  exterior  respect  and  attendance 
of  a  monarch.  From  Donbar,  Cromwell,  pressed  by  difficalties, 
deaigncd  to  transport  his  troops  into  Kni^and;  bat  at  the 
voment  this  resobtiMi  was  abaat  to  be  fottlled,  Lesley,  in 
oppodtion  to  his  own  opinion,  was  prevailed  opea  by  hia 
officers  and  the  dergy  togive  battle  to  the  English.  The  con- 
aeqnence  was  the  destmction  of  tha  Scottisk  army.  By  diis 
event  the  capital  was  deprived  of  a  regalar  govemment,  the 
asagistrales  having  together  with  the  minaters  and  princqml 
inUbitants  deserted  the  town,  in  this  dilemma,  die  remaining 
cilsasna  assembled,  and  chose  a  connmttee  of  thir^  to  manage 
the  city>  and  treat  witii  Cromsrall^  Thcaa  dniiea  they  dis» 
wdfth  snch  wisdom  and,  skill  f<»  a  period  of  fifteen 
B,.  as  to  be  honoared  with  the  thanks  of  the  snhaequent 
towiMOoadiy  and  with  the  ratification  of^aU  the  acts  whkh 
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they  had  passed.  On  the  Tth  of  September^  Cromwell  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Edinbargh  and  Leith,  and  after  a  siege  of 
three  months  took  the  castle.  The  inhabitants  were  now 
anxious  to  secure  the  favour  of  this  ppwerfnl  person^  and  sent 
him  an  address  with  that  view.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of 
thanks  which  they  wrote  to  him^  that  they  had  accomplished 
this  object^  and  that  he  had  conferred  some  particular  favour 
upon  them  -,  but  as  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the  letter  or  address, 
it  can  now  only  be  conjectured  that  this  favour  consisted  in  his 
imposing  a  duty  of  a  plack  on  every  pint  of  beer  or  ale,  and 
probably  too  in  his  restoring  to  them  the  town  of  Leith,  *'  for 
which  they  gave  him  a  bond  of  £5000  sterling,  to  take  care 
of  his  military  magazine  over  their  Weigh  House,  in  that 
place.*' 

When  the  English  commissioners,  for  the  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  nation,  had  arrived  at  the  town  of  Dalkeith,  a 
committee,  consisting  of  three  merchants  and  three  tradesmen^ 
was  appointed  to  wmt  upon  them,  and  to  request  their  attend- 
ance at  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  electing  magistrates* 
Having  been  furnished  at  their  desire  with  the  original  grants, 
empowering  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  to  choose  their  magis- 
trates, they  gave  orders  that  the  election  should  forthwith  take 
place.  Two  commissioners  were  then  mentioned  by  the  pre- 
ceding council,  it  having  been  dedded,  that  it  was  more 
convement  that  they  should  be  nominated  by  the  council  than 
elected  by  the  whole  people.  These  commissioners  proceeded 
to  Dalkeith,  and  returned  with  two  papers,  entitled  7%e  Town's 
Protection,  and  The  Charter  for  Electing  of  Magiitratea.  It 
was  now  to  be  decided  whether  the  magistrates  should  be 
elected  by  the  citizens  in  general,,  or,  according  to  the  ancient 
usage  and  the  meaning  of  the  charter,  by  the  previous  council. 
After  objections  had  been  made  to  the  latter  plan,  and  a 
proposal  to  entrust  the  power  of  election  to  the  commissioners 
had  been  made  and  rejected/  the  assembly  proceeded  to  fill  up 
the  number  of  the  council  wluch  had  been  deficient,  owing  to 
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IHa  abne&ce  of  6ome,  and  the  dissentient  opinion  of  others.  On 
the  5th  of  March^  this  conndl  concurred  in  the  choice  of  those 
deacons  and  counsellors  who  had  been  previously  nominated^ 
and  on  the  9th  of  the  month  made  choice  of  the  magistrates  fpr 
the  remaimng  part  of  the  year.  These  haying  accepted  of  the 
office^  took  the  oath  in  presence  of  the  judge  advocate^  who 
was  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioners. 

About  this  period  a  number  of  English  families  were  settled 
by  Cromwell  at  Leith.  Finding  their  situation  not  agree* 
able,  owing  to  the  oppressive  treatment  of  their  superiors,  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  called,  they  remonstrated, 
through  general  Monk,  to  the  Protector.  Monk  pleaded  the 
hardships  of  their  case,  and  the  great  loss  that  the  common- 
wealth and  the  army  would  sustain  by  their  removal.  Cromwell 
referred  the  matter  to  Monk  and  two  of  the  Scottish  judges. 
The  latter,  however,  had  not  time  to  determine  it,  and  it 
devolved  on  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of 
Leith  gave  in  a  statement  of  their  grievances.  A  long  and 
expensive  litigadon  between  the  two  towns  ensued,  till  at  last 
commissioners  appointed  by  Monk  to  appear  before  a  council 
having  been  heard  on  both  sides,  a  decision  was  given  in 
favour  of  Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  which  its  inhabitants, 
according  to  agreement,  had  to  pay  £5000  sterling  for  the 
erection  of  a  citadel  in  Ldth»  designed  for  the  good  of  the 
commerce  and  privileges  of  the  capital. 

Edinburgh  was  at  this  time  in  great  pecuniary  distress. 
Three  persons  were  made  choice  of  to  represent  the  city  in 
parliament,  who  might  procure  assistance  from  government. 
Cromwell  gave  them  a  grant,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
keep  up  their  credit  for  some  time.  StiU,  however,  they  were 
above  j^50,000  sterling  in  debt,  and  their  creditors  were 
importunate.  In  these  circumstances  the  town-council  and  the 
barons  of  exchequer  satisfied  their  creditors  by  paying  the 
inlerest,  and  obtaining  exemption  from  advancing  the  principal 
^  it  was  convenient.    As  a  small  emolument,  too,  they  were 
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aBowed  to  contbue  the  tax  on  malt  liquor  j  and  an  applicatkm 
which  general  Monk  made  in  theit  faToar  aeems  to  have  brov^t 
them  some  farther  assistance  from  Cromwell. 

Monk>  after  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  magistrates  for  his 
kind  attention  and  services  during  the  time  he  was  in  Scotland^ 
and  after  meeting  with  the  commisinoners  of  the  counties  whom 
he  had  summoned  to  Edinburgh  in  order  to  give  them  instnic- 
lions  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents^  returned  to  England^ 
with  the  design^  it  was  believed^  of  restoring  the  monarchy. 
On  the  11th  May^  1660,  the  magistrates  sent  the  town-deik 
to  the  king^  who  was  at  Breda^  expressing  their  concurrence 
in  his  meditated  restoration  (already  agreed  to  by  both  houses 
of  parliament  in  England) ,  and  their  joy  at  the  prospect  of  sndi 
an  eirent.  Their  messenger  ''  had  a  most  gracious  acceptance^" 
and  in  the  name  of  the  boroughs  presented  ''  a  poor  myte  of 
i^lOOO,  which  he  did  graciously  accept  as  though  it  had  been 
a  greater  business."  The  feelings  of  ddight  which  the  arrival 
of  the  king  in  England  excited  in  Edinburgh^  were  expressed 
in  the  customary  mode  of  costly  feasting,  a  sumptaous  banquet 
having  been  served  up  by  the  town-oonncil  at  the  Market-cross. 
The  king,  pleased  it  should  seem  by  the  attachment  of  Ihe 
citizens^  of  which  this  circumstance  had  afforded  a  proofs 
granted  them  a  ratification  of  the  tribute  on  wine^  ale^  and 
beer;  and^  after  some  disputes,  this  was  now  settled  at  one 
third  of  a  penny  on  the  pint  of  ale,  and  twopence  on  the  same 
quantity  of  wine.  He  also  promised  at  some  fnture  period  to 
bestow  i^Km  them  a  more  particular  confirmation  of  their  former 
charters,  rights,  and  privileges,  an  engagement  whidi  he 
performed  on  the  29d  of  August,  1660,  by  abolishing  the 
English -tribunals  in  Scotland,  mider  which  indeed  justice  had 
been  w^  administered }  by  restoring  the  ancient  officers  and 
offices  of  state,  and  by  appdinting  a  paifiament  to  meet  at 
Edinbufgh,  by  which  an  act  of  indemnity  was  to  be  prepax«d. 
This  parliament  met  accordingly  on  die  1st  of  January,  1661, 
lord  Middkton  presifing  as  king's  comnussioner.    Among  Hi 
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other  iniqidtoiis  proceedings^  it  lesdnded  all  tbe  acta  of  tiiose 
pailismentfi  wbkh  had  sat  between  the  years«  1640  and  1648^ 
aBq;iiig  as  a  reason  for  such  a  daring  violation  of  law  and 
priadpfe,  that  all  the  miseries  of  the  preceding  three  and 
twenty  years^  were  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  inyasions 
which  had  been  made  under  the  pretext  of  reformations^  on  the 
royal  aathority.  By  this  parliament^  too^  the  charter  of  con- 
innation  grant^  to  Edinbnrgh  was  ratified,  and  its  power  of  . 
i^afity  over  the  Canengate  confirmed.  The  people^  who  had 
long  been  destitate  of  regular  employment,  were  now  provided 
with  work  in  consequence  of  several  new  statutes  relating  to 
domefltac  economy)  and  the  king  had  settled  on  him  for  life  a 
refetsn^,  which  was  designed  for  the  muntenance  of  his  Scottish 
aflmrt^  and  of  whicha  sixth  part  was  contributed  by  the  county 
and  dty  of  Ectinbuigh.  At  a  subsquent  meeting  of  parliament^ 
wiiidi  took  place  on  the  8th  of  May,  1663,  acts  were  passed  of 
levocation^  as  to  those  laws  which  had  been  made>  and  of 
oblivioa,  with  respect  to  those  crimes  that  had  been  committed 
doling  the  minority  of  thekmg.  Episcopacy,  too,  was  ro- 
establiahed,  and  a  declaration  of  fidelity  prescribed  to  aU 
penons  in  pubfic  trust. 

The  establishment  of  the  episcopal  religion  was  in  oppott- 
tion  to  every  obligation  both  of  honour  and  the  oath  by  wWch 
tl^  king  was  engaged.  It  was  not  surprismg,  therefore,  that 
the  Scottish  people,  so  attached  to  presbyterianism,  were 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  the  kmg,  and  that  they  gave 
vtteranoe  to  thdr  feelings  of  anger,  in  that  fireedom  of  eiQKistq^ 
lalion  and  censure,  whidi  the  free  state  of  the  press  at  that 
time  pen^itted.  But  the  mind  of  the  public  was  still  more  esas^ 
pmited,  when  the  Kberty  of  speaking  tiidr  sentiments  in  this 
way  was  grcaUy  abridged,  if  not  altogetiier  taken  away-  The 
loid  advocate  and  the  lord  provost  were  employed  to  coQeti^ 
aO  pubUcationa  of  a  seditious  tendency,  and  no  person  was 
fmBetei  to  retwn  in  Us  possession  works  of  that  charaeter. 
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under  the  penalty  of  fifty  and  sometimes  one  hnndred  goineai 
for  each  copy^  besides  the  liability  to  be  treated  as  the  author. 
Even  women  were  to  be  banished  to  Shetland  if  convicted  of 
ihis  offence  5    and  snch  was  the  constmction  pat  upon  the 
law>  that  a  translation  of  Buchanan,   De  Jure  regm  apud 
Scoioi,  was  considered  among  the  offensive  prodnctioos.    An 
edicts  besides,  was  published,  requiring  those  who  had  stran- 
gers lodging  with  them  to  give  up  a  list  of  their  names.    So 
strictly  were  the  laws  enforced,  with  regard  to  the  possession  of 
fire-arms,  that  nothmg  less  than,  a  warrant  from  the  privy- 
council,  could  entitle  any  gentleman  to  keep  a  fowling  piece  for 
his  private  amusement.    The  privy-coundl,  also,  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  right  of  banishing  to  the  West  Indies,  persons 
who  might  be  concerned  in  riots,  or  in  other  kinds  of  pubfic 
mischief)  andaninstanceof  this  arbitrary  assumpdon  of  power 
is  recorded  to  have  occurred  about  this  time.  The  shopkeepers 
entered  into  a  combination  to  keep  their  shops  shnt,  in  which 
they  persisted  for  two  days,  producing  great  confusion,  and 
violent  riots.    In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  privy- 
ooundl,  which  demanded  of  the  magistrates  the  adoption  of 
forcible  measures  for  the  breaking  open  of  the  shops^  should 
the  merchants  not  hearken  to  peaceable  ones,   quiet   was 
restored ;  those  who  had  been  most  actively  concerned  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  some  of  them  even  buiished,  the  Ung 
having  assigned  this  prerogative  to  his  ministers.     Religpous 
persecution  was  now  carried  to  its  utmost  length,  people  were 
denied  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, the  half  of  the  clergy  were  deposed  for  not  conforming 
to  theepisoopalian  form  of  worship,  large  fines  were  exacted  frxMU 
tiiose  who  did  not  attend  the  churches  of  the  establishment^  and 
there  were  instances  even  of  the  imprisonment  of  gentlemen  for 
five  years,  on  the  mere  ground  of  suspected  disaffection. 

The  people  were  provoked  to  opposition;  those  of  the 
western  slures  in  particular  having  taken  up  arms^  and  disarmed 
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tlie  kiBg^s  troqps  at  Dumfries^  proceeded  to  Edinburgh.  Mea- 
sures were  taken  by  the  privy-conndl  for  patting  a  stop  to 
thor  progress^  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  fortified  against 
dienif  no  egress  was  permitted  except  to  those  who  had 
passports.  The  gentlemen  residing  in  the  yicinity,  were  calkd 
ia  to  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants.  A  company  from  the 
ooDege  of  jostioe^  provided,  until  arms  by  the  lord  Lyon^ 
was  formed  in  behalf  of  the  king,  and  those  persons  in  the 
town  who  had  horses,  were  reqnired  under  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  to  join  general  Dalziei,  who  had  been  preTionsly 
sent  from  Enf^d  to  oppose  the  covenanters.  The  horrible 
cnieltiea  which  ensued  upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  are  too 
Bunierous  to  be  even  mentioned  in  this  limited  work.  The 
attempt,  however,  upon  the  life  of  archbishop  Sharp  in  the 
streets  ci  Edinburgh,  led  that  prelate  to  advise  somewhat  milder 
measures,  which  the  easy  disposition  of  the  king,  and  other  dr- 
cmnstanoes^  induced  the  government  to  adopt. 

Two  disturbances  happened  about  this  period  in  the  capital. 
It  bad  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  whether  there  could  be 
aa  appeal  from  the  court  of  session  to  the  king  and  his  estates. 
Charies,  after  investi^^ng  the  matter,  was  of  opinion,  that  no 
i^ppeal  should  be  made  to  him,  and  required  the  advocates,  who 
had  origmated  the  discussion,  to  acquiesce  in  that  decision,  or 
be  prevented  from  exerdsing  their  profession.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  bar,  refused  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of 
the  king,  and  were  banished  twelve  miles  from  ^idinbuigh, .  so 
long  aa  they  continued  refractory.  It  appears  that  both  law 
and  precedent  were  in  favour  of  the  indiependent  authority  of 
the  court  5  but,  certainly  the  conduct  of  the  advocates,  proceed- 
ing as  it  must  have  done  from  dncerity  and  conviction, 
discovered  a  manly  and  an  independent  spirit. 

During  the  year  1679,  the  duke  of  York,  brother  to  the 
lung,  visitedEdinburgh,where'hewasmagnificently  entertained^ 
and  where  he  made  himself  odious  by  attempting  the  reviyid 
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of  the  drama^  and  by  encouraging  qdier  amnsements^  to  which 
the  people  were  extremely  averse.  It  was  Una  visit  which 
occasioned  all  the  distnrfoanoes  to  which  allnsion  has  beea 
made.  The  students  of  the  university  wishing  to  express  their 
dislike  to  the  popish  religion,  which  they  knew  that  the  duke 
professed,  prepared  a  procession,  with  an  intention  to  bum  the 
effigy  of  the  pope  5  but  they  had  scarcely  time  for  accomplish- 
ing the  latter,  when  the  magistrates  interfered  and  sent  a  party 
of  soldiers,  who  secured  seven  of  the  students,  and  lodged 
tibem  in  prison.  From  this  place  they  were  liberated  in  a  few 
days,  but  loud  threats  testified  that  they  were  resolved  to  be 
revenged  on  the  ['magistrates.  The  lord  provost'is  house  at 
Priestfield,  accordingly,  was  burnt.  This  act  of  vioknoe  was 
imputed  to  the  students,  and,  in  consequence^  the  college  gates 
werfe  shut,  and  the  collqiians  were  ordered  to  remove  to  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  city.  But  their  friends 
having  become  answerable  for  thdr  fritnre  good  bdiaviour, 
they  were  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges* 

The  duke  of  York  held  a  parliament  in  Edinburgh  in  July, 
1681,  when  the  laws  relating  to  the  security  of  the  protestant 
religion  were  confirmed,  the  right  of  succession  to  Ihe  throne 
fituned  so  as  not  to  exclude  a  papist,  and  the  test  act  passed,  by 
which  it  became  necessary  for  those  holding  any  office  wider 
government,  to  swear  adherence  to  the  protestant  reU^on.  By 
this  act,  unlimited  submission  to  the  king,  both  in  dv3  and 
ecclesiastical  matters  was  required.  Besides,  the  parties  so 
holding  any  office  were  compelled  to  subscribe  to  a  confesaion 
of  faith,  in  which  the  part  of  the  oath  that  fiavoved  the 
complete  supremacy  of  the  king  in  churdi  and  state  was  ex* 
pressly  condemned.  But  many  individuals  were  justly  offended 
at  this,  and  a  great  number  oi  clergymen  and  persona  in  dvil 
offices,  refrising  to  take  the  oath,  were  banished ;  and  others 
left  the  country  to  evade  the  persecution  to  which  non- 
eonfiyrmity  subjected  them.  The  marquis  of  Argyle  cx^nsented 
however  to  subscribe  the  test,  on  condition  that  he  was  allowed 
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to  gi^  Ilis  own  explanation  of  it^  wluch  was  granted  hinu 
Bnt  he  was  altowards  brought  to  account  for  this  very  dr- 
cnmstaace^  and  at  a  still  later  period,  it  contributed  to  his 
condemnation  and  execution. 

Thd  city  became  now  the  barracks  of  a  standing  army» 
which,  though  it  produced  a  forced  tranquillity,  did  not  prevent 
frequent  assassinations  |  numbers  were  martyred  to  satisfy  the 
fury  of  a  persecuting  religion  and  of  a  tyrannical  government. 
Tlie  duke  of  York  had  made  himself  so  popular  with  the 
king's  party,  that  they  offered  him  a  supply  of  seven  months 
assessment  to  support  his  succession  to  the  crown;  they  also 
e^oed  their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  by  electing  those 
magistrates  whom  the  king'  had  recommended ;  and  by  pledgr 
mg  their  exertions  to  suppress  conventicles  and  vagrant  preiu^- 
ers,  whom  they  called  the  pests  of  a  kingdom ;  and  by  other- 
wise courting  the  notice  and  favour  of  his  mi^esty  by  means 
the  most  servile  and  unworthy. 

The  extortions  of  which  the  ministers  of  Charles  were 
gnilty,  must  not  be  passed  over  in  ulence.  Pretences  the 
Bost  ridiculously  false  were  likewise  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  it  was  believed  that  greater  seve- 
rity was  used  agunst  the  covenanters,  with  the  very  des^pi 
that  they  might  be  indted  to  a  rebellion,  by  which  their  pro- 
perty would  be  confiscated;  in  these  matters  Lauderdale 
had  a  principal  share ;  the  convention  of  royal  boroughs  paid 
Urn  a  pension  in  return  for  his  influence.  One  instance  of  his 
avarice  and  injustice  may  be  stated :  he  procured  from  the 
king  a  grant,  according  to  which  the  citadel  of  Ldth  was 
erected  into  a  burgh  of  regality,  under  Ae  name  of  Charleston ; 
Ibresedng  that  the  magistrates  would  have  to  purchase  die 
borough  from  him  at  any  sum  he  nught  choose  to  mention, 
lliey  acoordind^  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  him,  giving  the  extravagant 
price  of  £60O0  for  the  favour  of  tins  minister,   who,  at 
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the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange^  that  the  Scottiah 
bishops  «ent  an  address  to  the  king,  in  whidi,  referring 
to  the  threatened  invasion,  they  expressed  thdr  confidence  ia 
him  for  the  protection  of  thdr  chnrch  and  reBgion,  and  their 
earnest  desires,  ^'  that  God  would  give  him  the  hearts  of  his 
sntgects  and  the  necks  of  Us  enemies." 
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CHAPTER  V. 
From  the  Revolution  to  the  RebeiRon  m  1745. 


1 HB  arri¥al  of  the  prince  of  Orange  being  annonnced  at  Edin- 
burgh^ multitndes  of  presbyterians  immediately  flocked  thither. 
The  earl  of  Perth^  who  was  chancellor,  took  a  hasty  leave  of 
the  city,  and  a  mob  of  people  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
boming  the  popish  chapel  at  Holyrood-house.  They  were 
here  opposed  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  men,  who  fired  upon 
them,  killing  twelve,  and  wounding  more.  The  defenders, 
however,  were  at  last  overpowered,  and  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  chapel  were  devoted  to  destruction.  Other 
ravages  were  committed  on  the  property  of  catholics,  and  the 
students  paraded  with  the  college  mace  carried  before  them, 
and  with  music,  to  the  cross,  where  they  burnt  the  effigy  of 
the  pope.  Owing,  however,  to  the  guards  who  were  station- 
ed tliroughont  the  town  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the 
prudence  of  the  duke  of  Gordon  in  not  firing  from  the  castle, 
nothing  further  of  a  serious  nature  occurred.  The  town-coun- 
cil, who  had  but  lately  been  so  fulsome  in  their  flatteries  to  the 
late  king,  were  now  equally  subservient  to  his  successor,  offer- 
ing him  their  services,  begging  his  protection  to  their  persons, 
the  city,  and  its  privileges,  and  expressing  their  readiness  to 
concur  with  him  in  the  preservation  of  the  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties  of  the  country. 

By  those  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  in  London, 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  authorized  to  assume  the  government 
of  Scotland  until  a  meeting  of  the  estates  should  be  called. 
This  meeting,  accordingly,  was  held  at  Edinburgh.  The 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  prayed  on  the  occasion  for  the  welfare 
and  restoration  of  king  James.  A  letter  from  James,  and 
another  from  the  prince,  were  then  read.     To  the  former  the 
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only  answer  which  they  condescended  to  give,  was  a  passport 
to  its  bearer.  After  declaring  themselTes  a  free  and  lawful 
meeting,  and  taking  care  that  the  military  forces  of  the  conotry 
were  collected^  the  estates  came  to  the  decision^  that  James 
by  not  having  at  his  coronation  taken  the  oath  required  by  law, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  constitution^  had  forfeited 
his  right  to  the  crown,  and  vacated  the  throne.  Wilfiam  and 
Mary  were  then  declared  to  be  king  and  queen  of  Engluid, 
and  on  the  1 1th  of  April  they  were  proclaimed  al  the  croM 
king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  the  regal  power^  however,  beii^ 
confined  to  the  former.  A  list  of  grievaneea  was  then  pre- 
sented for  redress  -,  the  previous  eleeti<Hi8  of  magistrates  hav- 
ing been  irregular,  new  elections  were  appointed  to  take  place 
ia  the  royal  boroughs  $  several  ministers  in  Edinburgh  wiere 
deprived  of  their  churches  for  not  praying  for  the  newly-iqp- 
pointed  sovereigns ;  the  meeting  of  the  estates  was  by  autlio- 
rity  of  the  king  converted  into  a  parliament,  and  thq  pretby- 
terian  mode  of  religion  was  substituted  for  prelacy. 

This  new  state  of  things,  however,  was  not  effected  witli- 
out  some  interruption.  The  castle,  under  the  dake  of  Gord^, 
still  held  out  for  James,  and  he  had  some  adherents  among  the 
higher  orders.  Lord  Dundee  on  leaving  the  city,  wbem  he 
dreaded  assassination  for  his  attachment  to  the  former  king, 
climbed  the  castle  rock,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  duke  of 
Gordon.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  rumour  that  an 
insurrection  was  intended  by  Dundee,  and  a  dreadful  alarm  was 
produced.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  the  troops,  which  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  had  quartered  in  the  city,  were  brovght  ovt } 
but  no  serious  consequences  followed.*  The  greater  part  of 
the  friends  of  the  banished  monarch  now  either  refinquished  liis 
cause,  or  left  the  city  ^  and  the  castle,  the  only  place  of 
strength  in  his  interest,  being  almost  destitute  of  provisiaae, 
capitulated  on  the  Idth  of  Jane,  1690. 

The  members  of  the  college  of  justice  were  deprived  of  aH 
their  arms  except  theii  swords,  owing  to  the  suspidoB  t^at 
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tbey  were  attadied  to  the  old  government ;  others,  who  had 
also  lAcnrred  snspidon,  were  committed  to  prison  in  great 
Buobers^  and  the  lords  Baicarras  and  Kilsyth  were  immnred 
i«  doBgeons  :  8ome>  according  to  Arnot>  were  tortured  to  give 
evidence.  Snch  severity  of  treatment,  however^  if  it  did 
exist  to  the  degree  alleged^  was  contrary  to  law^  and  to  the 
wishes  of  the  government  3  and  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
ODOtsstB  which  underlings  of  every  administration  are  apt  to 
iadirige  in  wlule  ezecatiDg  the  orders  of  their  superiors. 

In  the  year  1695,  the  Dariea  expedition  was  undertaken, 
wifidt  ••  nearly  concerned  and  so  intimately  affected  our  north- 
cfB  BietrofMlis.  An  act  of  parliament  having  been  procured, 
a  company  was  formed,  and  £400,000  sterling  was  subscribed 
by  Seotsmen  residing  in  Scotland,  for  fitting  out  ships  to  trade 
with  Africa  and  the  Indies.  These  ships,  six  in  number,  and 
loaded  with  commodities  of  different  kinds,  set  sail  from  the 
Forth.  When  intelligence  of  the  settlement  of  the  company  on 
tiie  iathmuB  of  Darien,  in  1699,  reached  Edinburgh,  the  greatest 
joy  was  manifested.  Thanks  were  offered  in  all  the  churches,  and 
the  praises  of  the  undertaking  were  sounded  from  the  pulpits. 
News  arriving  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  attempts 
to  destroy  the  settlement,  the  mob,  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  illuminate  their  windows,  threatening 
destruction  in  cases  where  their  wishes  were  not  complied  with, 
which  threats  they,  in  some  instances,  carried  into  effect.  But 
their  feelings  proceeded  to  a  still  more  extravagant  pitch,  for, 
securing  the  avenues  of  the  dty,  they  burnt  the  doors  of  the 
prison,  and  liberated  two  persons  who  had  been  confifaed  for 
printing  publications  obnoxious  to  government.  The  ferment 
became  still  more  violent,  though  of  a  different  complexion, 
when,  by  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  their  rgoidngs  were 
tuned  into  vexation  and  fury.  Snch,  indeed,  was  the  state 
of  popidiir  commotion,  that  the  commissioner  and  officers  of 
sUie  weve  induced  to  leave  the  scene  for  some  days,  iir  order 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  an  infuriated  multitude. 

I  5 
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On  the  death  of  Willianii  queen  Anne  took  the  coronation 
oath  required  by  the  Scottish  statute,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  privy 
council  in  Edinburgh,  empowering  them  to  act  in  her  name^  and 
containing  assurances  of  her  resolution  to  maintain  the  govern- 
ment, both  ecclesiastical  anid  civil.  She  was  therefore  prodaimed 
queen  of  Scotland.  The  officers  of  state  were  continued  in 
power  till  further  advice  should  be  received.  By  order  of  her 
majesty,  the  parliament,  which  had  sat  during  the  last  reign, 
was  convened  on  the  9th  of  June,  1702,  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  acting  as  the  queen's  commissioner.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, with  seventy-nine  of  the  members,  withdrew  from  the 
assembly,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  irregular ;  and  in  favour 
of  this  opinion  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  faculty  of  advocates, 
who,  on  this  account,  were  reprimanded  by  the  parliament. 
At  this  meeting,  the  estates  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
queen,  passed  a  law  securing  the  protestant  religion  aUd  the 
presbyterian  form  of  it,  and  declared  ilie  meeting  to  be  lawful 
and  constitutional,  to  impugn  whose  proceedings  was  to  be 
regarded  as  treason. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  the  chancellor  had  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  a  disturbance,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. A  ship,  the  property  of  the  African  company, 
had  been  seized  in  the  Thames  by  the  English,  who  would  not 
resign  their  prize,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  applications 
of  the  Scots.  In  return  for  this  act  of  injustice,  the  latter  took 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  East-India  company,  which  had  sailed 
into  the  Forth.  The  crew  of  this  vessel  unguardedly  disclosed 
some  information  respecting  a  Scottish  ship  m  the  East  Indies 
which  they  had  plundered,  and  for  this  confession  they  were 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned.  The  evidence,  however, 
having  been  inconclusive,  applications  were  made  for  their 
pardon.  The  day  of  execution  had  arrived,  and  the  magis- 
trates were  uncertain  whether  to  carry  in  force  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  when  a  great  number  of  people  assembled  around 
the  prison  and  in  the  parliament  square,  demanding  revenge 
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for  the  wrongs  which  their  countrymen  had  suffered.  This 
determined  the  magistrates  to  give  up  some  of  the  criminals  to 
punishment  ^  but^  as  the  lord  chancellor  was  going  in  his 
carriage  from  the  privy  council^  some  person  cried  out  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  reprieved.  Upon  this^  the  chancellor's 
coadi  was  stopped  at  the  Tron  church,  the  glasses  broken^ 
and  himself  pulled  from  the  carnage.  He  was  rescued  by  some 
friends,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  seamen  to 
the  resentment  of  the  populace. 

In  the  parliament,  of  which  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  com- 
miasioner,  and  which  met  in  June  1705,  something  was  done 
with  a  view  to  an  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  in  Imita- 
tion of  the  example  which  had  previously  been  set  them  by  the 
English  parliament,  into  which  a  bill  had  been  brought,  en- 
abling the  queen  to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat  of  an  union. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  1706,  negociators  from  the  two  king- 
doms met,  and  on  the  92d  of  July  the  articles  of  union  were 
finally  adjusted  and  signed. 

Several  circumstances,  however,  concurred  to  prevent  the 
vnion  from  being  hailed  with  universal  approbation.  The  con- 
tiguity, indeed,  of  the  two  kingdoms,  formed  a  reason  for  their 
coalescence ;  but  that  very  thing  had  also  given  rise  to  many 
jealousies,  antipathies,  and  strifes,  which  were  calculated  to 
embitter  any  junction  that  might  be  made.  The  massacre  at 
Glenooe,  the  establishment  of  the  African  company,  and  the 
execution  of  Green  the  pirate,  were  occurrences  that  operated 
against  the  union  in  the  minds  of  persons  of  all  ranks,  sects,  and 
parties,  which ,  conspiring  with  the  removal  from  Edinburgh  of  all 
its  ancient  appendages  of  royalty,  were  fitted  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner to  displease  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  No  sooner,  there- 
fore, were  the  articles  of  union  made  public  than  the  most 
violent  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  exhibited.  A  great 
concourse  of  people  filled  the  square  and  outer  department  of 
the  parliament  house,  venting  their  displeasure  at  those  who 
favoured  the  unioir,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  loudly  testifying 
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thetr  apprebatimi  of  its  of^NMers.  On  die  2Sd  of  October 
tliey  assaulted  tbe  mansion  of  their  late  proTOSt  and  repre- 
sentative in  parliament,  sir  Patrick  Johnston,  who  had  advo- 
cated the  cause  of  union,  and  who,  on  this  occasion,  narrowly 
escaped  falling  a  sacrifice  to  popular  fury.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded in  a  disorderly  manner  through  the  streets,  receiving 
continual  accessions  to  their  number  -,  and,  by  nine  at  night, 
the  city  was  wholly  in  their  power.  To  prevent  their  blocking 
up  the  ports,  as  they  had  threatened,  a  party  of  soldiers  was 
ordered  to  the  Netherbow,  and  a  battalion  of  foot  gnards  se- 
cured the  parliament  square  and  the  lanes  of  the  city.  These 
measures  restored  tranquillity :  but  it  was  thought  proper  to 
retain  the  military;  and  three  laments  remained  in  tbe  city, 
while  a  party  of  gnards  took  charge  of  the  abbey,  and  ano^er 
attended  the  commissiooer.  An  army,  besides,  was  pesled  u 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  s«p» 
porting  the  parliament.  The  members  under  this  protecCSen 
met  on  the  3d  of  October,  1706,  and  subsequently  ratified  t^ 
artides  of  union.  In  the  English  parliament  the  same  measure 
was  readily  and  cordially  carried,  and  thus  was  eflbcted  the 
very  important  matter  of  an  union  between  Scotland  and  Bng- 
land.  At  first,  those  advantages  that  had  been  expected  from 
it,  aad  which  have  since  been  fully  realized,  were  not  ex- 
perienced by  tbe  inhabitants  of  North  Britain,  owing  probably 
to  the  sudden  change  of  affairs,  and  to  the  want  of  those  re- 
sources which  were  requisite  for  turning  snch  a  transition  to 
good  account. 

Ill  pursuance  of  the  union,  and  the  law  which  was  enacted 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  in  Scotland,  an  immense 
number  of  English  tax-gatherers  overran  Scotland.  "  Dressed 
in  a  little  brief  authority,**  they  had  assumed  an  importance, 
and  exercised  a  severity,  to  which  the  spirit  of  Scotsmen  could 
not  submit.  The  discontent  occasioned  by  this  and  other 
circumstances,  was  improved  by  the  Jacobites  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  views,  the  Pretender  was  in\^ed,  and  soon  ar- 
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med  with  a  French  fleet  in  the  FoTth>  for  the  porpote  of  makiog 
an  mttempt  upon  the  crown.  Intelligence  oi  this  event  was  spee- 
dily forwerded  to  the  lord  provtfst  by  the  earl  of  Leyen^  Who 
commanded  a  small  body  of  disaffected  troops.  The  magis* 
trates,  withont  delay,  transmitted  an  address  to  her  majesty » 
which  assured  her  of  their  most  hearty  and  resolute  intentioa 
to  oppose  the  inyader,  and  desired  the  interposition  of  her 
anthoTity  in  certain  measures  which  they  were  about  to  adopt. 
Hiis  address  was  received  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  and 
procured  the  thanks  of  the  queen,  together  with  assurances  of 
her  continued  protection  and  favour.  Nor  were  the  professions 
of  the  iahalMtants  of  Edinburgh  unsubstantiated.  Thirty  men 
were  added  to  the  town's  company  of  lusileers,  and  the  city 
was  put  in  a  defensive  posture :  but  happily  these  preparations 
weie  auperseded  by  the  success  of  sir  George  Byng  in  driving 
Um  French  fleet  from  our  shores,-— a  service  for  which  he  re- 
oeiTed  an  elegant  entertainment,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
from  the  magistrates. 

But  the  calm  which  now  seemed  to  pervade  Scotland  was 
of  short  duration.  The  violent  measures  of  tiie  government 
aroused  a  spirit  which  had  slumbered,  bat  not  e^qnred,  and 
wkich  ultimately  led  to  the  rebdfion  in  1715.  Edinburgh  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  royalty;  and  "  its  conndl  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  town,  and  the  support  of  govemmenc,  by 
ordering  the  city  waUs  and  gates  to  be  repaired  and  fortified } 
&e  sluice  upon  the  north  loch  to  be  dammed  up,  and  trenches 
to  be  made;  the  tefwn-guard  to  be  augmented;  the  trained 
bands  to  be  armed ;  400  men  to  be  raised  and  maintained  at 
tibe  city*s  expense  5  and  vessels  to  be  fitted  out,  to  assist  the 
king's  ships  in  preventing  the  rebel  army  from  crossing  the 
Forth.**  The  rebels  commenced  hostilities,  by  endeavouring 
t»  surprise  the  castle,  in  which  attempt  they  failed.  Fifteeu 
hundred  m«n,  headed  by  brigadier  M'Intosh,  having  crossed 
the  ForA,  dexterously  elniKng  the  vessels  whieh  cruized  alvng 
the  coast,  possessed  themselves  of  Seaton  house  in  East  Lo* 
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thian.  From  this  they  shaped  their  course  in  the  direction  of 
Edinburgh,  but  finding  it  well  prepared  for  a  siege,  they  were 
induced  to  make  a  diversion  to  Leith,  the  citadel  of  which  they 
held  for  some  days.  The  duke  of  Argyle  could  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  want  of  artillery,  dispossess  them  of  it  3 
but,  on  his  return  with  a  supply  of  cannon,  they  left  him  mas- 
ter of  the  place.  They  were  afterwards  attacked  and  defeated 
on  their  march  to  the  south.  For  these  exploits  the  duke  of 
Argyle  received  the  acknowledgments  of  the  town-coundl. 
This  feeble  rebellion  was  soon  after  extinguished  upon  the 
arrival  of  six  thousand  Dutch  troops.  The  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  entertained  these  foreigners  with  great  kindness^ 
for  which  they  were  honoured  with  the  commendations  and 
thanks  of  the  duke  of  Argryle. 

In  the  year  17 IB,  Scotland  was  threatened  with  a  new 
Spanish  invasion,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  former,  and  Edinburgh  was  fortified  for  resisting  any 
attack.  It  was  about  this  period  that  the  provost  received  a 
regular  salary  of  £300  a  year  to  defray  his  expenses.  Pre- 
viously, he  had  been  remunerated  by  various  perquisites,  ari- 
sing out  of  the  money  which  was  paid  for  the  enjoyment  of 
lucrative  offices,  and  from  other  unworthy  sources.  For  the 
trouble  and  expense  which  attached  to  his  office  as  their  re- 
presentative in  parliament,  the  town-council  had  before  this 
time  granted  the  same  person  an  allowance  of  the  annual  sum 
of  £300. 

A  petition  had  been  presented  to  her  majesty  in  the  month 
of  April  1710,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  her  permission  and 
assistance  to  build  wet  and  dry  docks  in  Leith.  This  petition 
had  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  privy  coun- 
cil. The  orders,  however,  to  raise  money  for  the  object  in 
contemplation  having  been  neglected  by  the  treasury,  the 
matter  was  revived  about  this  time.  The  government,  in- 
stead of  furnishing  the  money  as  they  had  promised,  prevailed 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  undertake  the  work  on  their  own 
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aooonnt,  hj  oSttmg  thenf  ad  act  of  parliament  for  a  pndong- 
atioD  of  niDeteen  years  to  a  former  grant  of  twopence  Scots 
on  erery  pint  of  ale  and  beer  sold  within  the  city  and  liberties. 
The  porchase'of  this  act  of  parliament,  which  cost  £1990 
sterliog,  and  the  partial  execnticm  of  the  plan,  occasioned, 
within  the  period  of  seven  years,  an  augmentation  of  the  debts 
to  nearly  double  their  previous  amoont. 

the  conspiraGy  against  the  government,  which  was  managed 
ID  £ivonr  of  the  Pretender  by  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
oi&dally  made  known  to  the  dtiizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  called 
ferth  from  them  an  address  replete  with  their  own,  and  the 
^ses  of  the  government.  Their  peaceable  deportment  at 
the  period  of  the  Scottish  malt  tax,  when  the  city  of  Glasgow 
was  so  exci(c4>  elicited  from  his  majesty  the  most  flattering 
testimonies  of  satisfaction,  which  they,  of  course,  were  not 
slow  in  amply  acknowledging  >  and  it  was  not  long  before  they 
had  another  opportunity  of  testifying  their  good  wishes  to  the 
state  by  congratulating  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the 
throne.  A  dreadful  fire  took  place  in  the  same  year,  by  which 
a  great  part  of  the  Lawnmarket  was  consumed,  and  much  pro* 
perty  destroyed.  For  the  relief  of  the  numerous  spffisrers,  a 
sum  of  £9S8:  15:  8  was  raised  by  subscription,  under  the 
snperintendance  of  the  magistrates,  who,  together  with  lord  Mil* 
town,  were  emplioyed  to  distribute  the  moneys  and  though  they 
devoted  a  great  portion  of  it  to  its  proper  design,  yet  we  find 
them  kvisbing  the  remainder  on  objects  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  collected ;  a  gentleman,  who 
Was  afterwards  member  itf  parliament  for  the  city,  having  re- 
ceived £1S4:  4,  and  another,  who  sqbsequently  filled  the 
^Boe  of  lord  provost,  having  been  presented  with  nearly  dou* 
Ue  that  snm. 

We  now  come  to  an  event  of  an  almost  unprecedented  na* 
tore,  and  which  excited  a  considerable  ferment  throughout  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  Scoto  were  not  altogether  reconciled  to 
theunion^  and  various  caoses  had  oontributed  to  increase  the 
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mortificatioii  tlieir  nfltioBal  pride  had  reoeivied :  aii4  an  nndoa 
exerrise  of  power^  on  the  part  of  the  oonstitiited  aathoritiei 
taking  place  at  thi§  jaactBre,  alirred  np  the  latent  animositiei 
of  the  people.  A  mob  being  assembled  to  witness  an  execution, 
some  boys,  according  to  the  cnstom  in  those  days^  having 
thrown  stones  at  the  ezecotioner,  John  Porteous,  captain  of 
the  city-goard^  was  provoked  to  fire  twice  on  the  people^  by 
which  six  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  eleven  were  dangerously 
hart.    For  this  he  was  brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  bat 
received  a  reprieve  from  the  queen  regent.    The  people,  >ex« 
asperated  to  the  h^hest  degree  by  this  lenient  treatment  of  a» 
act  so  cruel  and  piedpitate,  were  resolved  to  be  themselvea 
Ac  executioners  of  his  sentence,  and  with  a  secrecy  and  skill 
which  set  subsequent  detection  at  defiaiice,  and  whidi,  codh 
bined  with  other  drcumstaaces,  made  it  probable  that  they 
were  persons  of  no  vulgar  character,  they  proceeded  to  accoas* 
plish  their  designs.     In  the  &rst  place,  the  town*guard  was 
disarmed,  and  the  city  gates  secure ;  the  Tolbooth  gate  Waa 
Aen  assailed  with  hammers  ^  these  proving  ineffiectual,  it  was 
set  on  fire  and  soon  destroyed ;  the  mob  then  liberated  all  the 
prisoners  excepting  the  miserable  object  of  their  vengeance. 
Attempts  were  unsaccessfially  made  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
members  of  parliament  to  allay  the  commotion,  but  general 
Moyle  would  not  <x)nsettt  to  take  out  any  of  his  troops,  having 
no  written  mandate  from  the  magistrates  authorising  such -a 
measure.    When  the  ringleaders  of  tha  affray  had-  reached  the 
Grassmarket  by  torchlight,  they  bought  a  coil  of  rope  in  a 
shop  which  they  forcibly  opened,  and  having  indulged  their 
prisoner  with  a  few  moments  to  dispose  of  the  money  which  he 
had  on  his  person,  they  suspended  him  on  a  neighbouring  post 
near  the  place  where  the  deed  for  which  he  suffered  had  bees 
perpetrated :  they  then  peaceably  repaired  to  their  respective 
homes. 

This  outrage  could  not  be  passed  over  with  impunity  by 
the  government^  to  which  it  was  such  an  indignity.    Infor* 
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OMlioa  baviag  been  sent  by  express  to  his  majesty  then  at 
Hanover,  a'  reward  of  JE900  was  offered  for  each  person  who 
should  be  convicted  of  having  taken  a  part  in  the  fool  transac- 
tion, and  immnnity  from  ptraisfanent  was  proclaimed  to  those 
who  wonld  give  evidence  i^ast  their  associates  in  guilt.  The 
lord  provost,  after  an  imprisonment  of  three  weeks,  was  or- 
dered to  attend  in  the  hoUse  of  lords,  with  the  baillies  and 
three  of  the  lords  of  justiciary.  Whether  the  latter  should  be 
received  on  the  wOol-sada,  at  the  table>  or  at  the  bar^  was^# 
question  that  had  not  been  contemplated  in  the  articles  of 
onion,  and  gave  rise  to  i3onsiderable  discussion,  which  ended 
in  the  agreement  that  their  lordships  should  appear  at  the  bar 
in  their  robes  of  offite.  The  justice  -of  the  sentence  against 
Posteoos  was  then  investigated/  Borne  of  the  members  cen- 
sored the  conduct  botb  of  the  judges  and  jury,  and  a  motion 
was  made  for  finding  the  judgment  of  the  court  to  have  been 
illegal  and  improper  3  but  Uie  sentence  having  been  clearly 
vindicated  this  motion  was  withdrawn. 

In  the  house  of  lords  a  bill  was  passed,  embradng  in  its 
object  the  dep«f8ition  from  his  office,  and  the  imprisonment  of 
the  lord  provost,  the  demolition  of  the  gates  at  the  Netherbow 
port,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  city-guard.  Only  one  Scots- 
man had  opiposed  it  in  the  upper  house,  and  it  was  favoured 
by  only  one  in  the  lower,  where  it  passed  through  such  an 
ordeal  of  resistance,  as  essentially  to  change  its  character  : 
the  imposition  on  the  city  of  a  fine  of  ^£2000  for  the  benefit  of 
Porteous's  widoW  having  been  substituted  for  those  parts  which 
required  th^  incarceration  i>f  the  provost,  the  abolition  of  the  . 
guards,  and  the  pulling  down  of  the  gates.  The  biU  was  car- 
ried only  by  the  castiog  vote,  and  would  have  been  lost  had 
two  Scottish  members  been  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  retiring 
from  an  appeal  which  they  were  attending  in  the  house  of  lords, 
or  had  the  diairman  of  the  committee  voted,  as  was  usual  in 
his  drcomstances,  on  the  side  of  mercy.    The  dty  of  Edin- 
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bn)|h  was  thus  eaeombered  with  m  expense  wUdi  it  liad 
dcMie  noUung  to  merit,  and  was  oWged  to  expiate  a  crime  to 
wliidi  it  had  not  been  accessary,  aadforwkidi,  asthepn^r 
means  for  the  dBsoovery  of  the  ofienders  had  been  used,  it 
onght  not  injustice  to  have  been  re^cmsible.  But  one  good 
eflect  flowed  from  this  severe  measaie.  It  was  adopted  as  a 
R^gnlatiott  in  cases  of  fntnre  &tnrbances,  that  the  magistrates 
and  ooondl  shoold,  without  waiting  for  any  notice,  oonveae 
in  the  cooncil-diamber,  and  that  die  heads  of  the  <fiiferent 
corporations  should,  under  a  penahy  of  j^lOO  Scots  each,  be 
at  hand  to  perform  such  services  for  the  suppression  of  in* 
surrections  as  the  magistrates  might  prescribe. 

The  year  1740  commenced  with  sudi  a  severe  frost  as  to 
stop  the  mills  throughout  the  country,  and  thus  occasion  a 
great  scarcity  of  provisions ;  and  a  great  frdl  of  snow  at  ths 
same  time  made  the  conveyance  of  ooak  to  the  dty  almost  iub- 
practicaMe,  so  that  some  persons  died  of  cold.  In  alleviation 
of  these  heavy  calamities,  great  exertions,  both  pubUdy  and 
in  private,  were  made  by  the  magistrates,  and  generous  indi- 
viduals. But  owing  to  the  bad  harvest  that  foDowed,  and  the 
consequent  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions,  the  populace  were 
excited  to  acts  of  disorder  and  pillage,  which  required  the 
fordble  aid  of  the  military  to  chedc.  After  an  interval  of  a 
year,  the  same  riotous  disposition  was  indulged  by  the  pec^le, 
when  they  burnt  the  houses  of  certain  persons  who  were  con- 
caved to  have  been  concerned  in  robbing  the  receptades  of  the 
dead.  Though  the  individuals  who  had  been  convicted  of 
nosing  dead  bodies  were  brought  to  condign  punishment  by  the 
magistrates,  still  the  exasperated  multitude  gave  utterance  to 
their  feelings  in  several  wanton  acts  of  mischief. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Fnm  the  ReieiRon.im  1745^  io  tkepreient  Time. 


Ihfoueation  baTing  been  received  by  bis  majesty  of  tbe  pro^ 
posed  inTasioii  by  the  pretender's  son^  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state  immediately  transmitted  intelligence  of  the  drcnmstance 
to  the  magistrates,  who  answered  the  communication  in  a 
dotifol  and  loyal  address  to  the  throne.  The  city  was  mnch 
sptated  by  a  subseqnent  notice  that  Charles  had  landed  in 
Lochaber,  and  the  most  eftective  measures  were  adopted  for 
its  defence  at  this  alarming. crisis.  The  town's  guard  was 
re-hiforoed  with  a  company  of  the  trained  bands  -,  the  city  walls 
were  rqMured ;  thirty  men  were  added  to  the  town's  company 
of  hmHoen,  and  the  number  increased  in  a  short  time  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six;  a  thousand  men  were  raised  to  be 
under  the  command  of  the  lord  provost  and  copndl,  and  to  be 
Biaintained  by  subscription ;  the  constables  and  innkeepers 
were  ordered  to  keep  lists  of  the  strangers  who  should  visit 
tbe  town ;  and  a  meeting  of  'the  most  respectaUe  citizens  was 
hM,  in  order  to  obtam  the  benefit  of  tbeu:  associated  wisdom. 
When  intelligence  was  received  of  the  approach  of  the 
Highland  army,  which  had  crossed  the  Forth  above  Stirling, 
the  trained  bands  mounted  guard  in  the  parliament  house,  the 
volonteers  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  the  Edinburgh  regi- 
ment in  the  justiciary  hall.  There  were  also  in  readiness  the 
fnsileers,  about  two  hundred  men  from  Mid-Lothian,  and  three 
companies  of  seoeders,  or  dissenters,  from  the  dinrch  of  Soot- 
knd,  with  their  minister,  the  Rev.  Adam  Gibb,  at  their 
head«  The  cash  belonging  to  the  banks,  and  the  most  va- 
loabie  effects  of  private  citizens,  were  secured  in  the  castle. 
The  king's,  forces  and  the  town-guard  proceeded  toCorster- 
plain,  where  they  awaited  tbe  approach  of  the  rebels^  hat 
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owing  to  the  .cowardice  of  two  regiments  of  Irish  dragomis^ 
the  resistance  which  they  offered  was  but  feeble.     By  their 
flighty  and  the  desertion  of  the  town  by  most  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  a  dreadful  feeling  of  terror  was  spread  through 
the  city.     Those  citizens,  however,  who  continued  firmly  at 
their  post,  held  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  tliey 
should  treat  with  the  enemy.    Commissioners  for  this  purpose 
met  with  some  of  the  Highland  chiefs.     Whether  at  this  meet- 
ing it  was  agreed  that  the  rebels  should  be  admitted  into  the 
town  does  not  appear,  but  at  all  events  next  mornings  the 
gates  being  opened  to  let  out  a  coach,  the  Highlanders  burst 
in,  secured  the  gates,  made  prisoners  of  the  soldiers  who  were 
on  guard,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  arms  and  anunii- 
nition  belonging  to  the  city.    The  castle,  however,  was  still 
held  on  the  side  of  royalty  by  general  Guest,  who  displayed 
the  flag,  and  fired  some  cannon^  in  order  to  warn  those  who 
had  delivered  up  the  city  not  to  come  near  him.    The  heralds 
wcr6  ordered  to  announce  at  the  market  cross  the  oommission 
of  regency  which  the  prince  had  received  from  his  father,  to- 
gether with  a  promise  of  pardon  for  all  crimes  previously  com- 
mitted by  those  who  might  accede  to  his  party,  and  a  {^edge 
for  their  enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  privileges.    The  army 
then  repaired  to  the  king's  park,  atid  the  prince  took  up  his 
residence  in  Holyrood-house,  where  he  was  visited  by  great 
numbers,  to  whom  he  was  most  affable  and  obligiiig.     From 
this  place  he  issued  an  order,  demanding  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh  and  the  surrounding  country  the  delivery  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  which  they  had  in  their  possession ;  and 
about  the  same  time  he  exacted  of  the  dty  a  contribution  of  a 
great  variety  of  utensils  for  the  use  of  his  army,  which  the 
people,  compelled  by  the  penalty  of  military  execution  that 
was  threatened  against  them,  proceeded  to  furnish,  hy  laying 
a  rate  o(  two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling  in  the  pound  on  all  ^ 
lands  and  tenements  vrithin  the  dty  and  liberties  of  EdinbDrgh. 
The  inhabitants^  notwithstanding,  were  exposed  to  the  IxwkfM 
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pilUge  of  the  soldiery,  tOl  an  edict  was  issued  against  it  by  the 
^nce. 

Hie  Highlanders,  now  amply  supplied  by  the  citizens, 
marched  to  Presten-Pans,  where  they  defeated  the  king's  forces. 
On  their  return  to  the  city,  the  iok-dumtt  regent  intimated  to 
die  uunisters  his  permission  for  their  continuing  to  administer 
the  ordinances  of  religion  as  before,  with  the  limitation,  that  in 
the  prayers  for  the  royal  family  no  names  should  be  specified* 
Most  <tf  the  clergymen,  however,  deserted  their  churches,  and 
Ae  only  three  who  remained,  of  whom  were  Messrs.  Niel>  Mac 
Vicar,  and  Pitcaim  of  the  west  church,  persisted  in  pray- 
ing fior  the  Hanover  family  without  the  slightest  intermptioo 
fom  the  rebels,  many  of  whom  wept  to  hear  them.  At  the 
lame  time,  the  chevalier,  who  acted  on  the  wise  idea  that 
moderation  was  the  most  likely  means  of  success,  allowed  the 
Money  belonging  to  the  banks  to  be  restored,  and  the  business 
to  go  on  as  usual. 

On  the  ^th  of  September  an  alarm,  which  was  excited  by 

some  noise-  near  the  castle,  and  which  it  was  supposed  had 

been  owing  to  an  attempt  on  t^e  part  of  the  rebels  to  seise  upon 

the  fortress,  gave  occasion  to  an  order  to  fire  upon  the  gaard- 

honse  at  the  west  port,  an  act  which  made  the  regent  preclude 

sQ  intercourse  between  the  castle  and  the  city.    This  measure 

gave  great  offence  to  the  governor,  who,  not  wishing  that  any 

lives  shoidd  be  wantonly  lost,  informed  the  lord  provost  that 

he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  firing  upon  the  rebels  if  the 

eommunication  was  not  renewed.     Some  time  after,  however, 

certain  persons,  while  in  the  act  of  carrying  provisions  to  the 

casde,  were  fired  at  by  the  centinels  of  the  Highland  guard, 

ia  consequence  of  which  the  garrison  pomted  their  cannon 

against  the  town,  wounding  a  few  individuals,  njk^  injaring 

Mne  of  the  houses.    The  communication  was  a  second  time 

'  tttereept^  by  the  rebels,  and  a  second  cannonade  from  the 

easrle  took  place.    Any  further  damage,  however,  was  spared, 

Vj  a  pfodatnation  of  the  regent^  in  which  he  said^  that  though 
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kehad  it  in  his  pawer  to  make  reprisals  on  the  estates  of  thtfse 
who  were  opposing  him^  for  the  present  he  dedined  inflicting 
the  merited  punishment^  and  for  the  sake  of  hnman  lives,  had 
withdrawn  the  blockade  of  the  castle.  The  chevalier  gohig 
shortly  after  to  England  had  no  fhrther  connection  with  Edin- 
burgh, and  therefore  we  shall  not  be  justified  in  following  him 
through  a  series  of  adventures,  to  which  our  subject  has  no 
immediate  relation. 

After  the  suppression  of  this  insurrection,  the  lord  provost, 
Mr.  Stewart,  was  called  to  account  for  not  having  defended 
the  city  against  the  rebels.  The  result  of  a  course  of  lopl 
proceedings,  the  longest  which  the  annals  of  justiciary  record, 
was  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  In  honour  of  his  acquittal,  and 
to  testify  their  high  opinion  of  the  past  services  of  Mr.  Stew« 
art,  some  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town 
wished  to  call  a  public  meeting,  and  intimated  this  intentioa 
in  the  newspapers ;  but,  as  the  lord  justice  Clerk  and  some 
others,  who  had  consulted  together  on  the  subject,  conceived 
that  such  a  meeting  would  not  be  expedient,  and  las  the  new 
lord  provost  expressed  his  opposition  to  it,  the  design  was 
not  effected. 

An  election  of  magistrates  was  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  time  when  the  Pretender  had  got  possession  of  the  town  9 
but  the  coandl  was  afraid  to  proceed  in  it,  and  Edinburgh 
remained  destitute  of  regular  government  from  Michaelmas 
1745  till  October  1746,  when  the  dtizens  made  application  to 
the  king  for  a  power  to  elect  their  magistrates  as  before.  In 
pursuance  of  the  royal  mandate,  the  corporations  met  in  No« 
vember,  and  made  choice  of  their  magistrates  and  council* 
The  persons  appointed  to  superintend  the  election  reported  it 
to  government,  by  which  it  was  confirmed  on  the  I7th  of 
December.  An  address  was  then  prepared  by  those  who  had 
been  chosen,  and  presented  to  the  king,  in  which  they  thanked 
him  for  restoring  the  right  and  freedom  of  election,  and  pledged 
their  fidelity  to  him»  and  to  the  trust  committed  to  them :  ihef 
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aho  voted  tiie  freedom  of  the  city  to  the  dake  of  Ciimber]aiid« 

in  retnrii  for  his  important  sendees,  and  conveyed  the  charter 

for  this  honourable  privilege  in  a  gold  box,  which  had  the  dty 

arms  finely  embossed  on  the  outside  of  its  lid,  with  the  dufce't 

arms,  and  an  inacription  to  the  following  effect  within  it : 

S.  P.  Q.  E. 

Qnlielmnm 

Georgii  Filinm, 

Combriae  Daoem, 

Snb  cojas  Anspiciis, 

Magistratibns  Anctoritas^ 

Senatni  Majestas, 

Reip.  Pax  reddita, 

Civitate  donavit : 

Civis  Civitate 

Decns  et  Tntamen 

PrsBStitit : 

Civitas  Civi 

Obseqniiim  et  Fidem 

PoUicetnr. 

Tlie  box,  acccmipanied  with  a  very  laudatory  efMStle,  was 
sent  to  the  doke  at  that  time  abroad,  who  was  pleased  in  a 
gradoQs  manner  to  receive,  and  gratefbUy  to  acknowledge  the 
favonr. 

The  decisive  battle  of  Cnlloden  entirely  extirpated  the 
remains  of  rebellion  in  Scotland.  On  that  occasion,  the  duke 
of  Comberland  pnt  a  deep  and  politic  stigma  on  the  pretender's 
cause,  by  ordering  fourteJen  of  the  rebel  standards  which  he 
had  taken,  to  be  burned  at  the  public  cross  at  Edinburgh.  The 
pretender's  standard  was  particularly  disgraced,  being  carried 
by  the  common  executioner,  the  others  were  borneby  chimney 
sweepers,  and  the  heralds  proclaimed  the  names  of  the  com- 
maoders  to  whom  they  had  belonged,  as  they  were  thrown  int9 
the  fire. 
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The  Rebellion  was  followed  for  some  years  by  frequent 
trials  and  attainders^  and  by  perpetual  presentations  on  the  part 
of  the  relations  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  in  it^  of 
claims  to  the  property  which  had  been  forfeited ;  bat  besides 
punishing  for  the  past,  government  thought  it  necessary  to  adopt 
preventives  for  the  future,  and  for  this  purpose  to  deprive  the 
highlanders  of  their  peculiar  dress^  which^  it  was  conceived, 
had  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  feudal  spirit  and  character. 
In  January  1749,  accordingly,  public  notice  was  given  by  the 
sheriif,  that  all  persons  found  within  the  county  of  Edinbnigh 
wearing  the  highland  dress,  should  be  prosecuted.  Imprison- 
ment was  the  consequence  to  many  who  disregarded  this 
mandate. 

In  the  year  1750,  certain  persons  who  had  promoted  an 
act  for  the  encouragement  of  fisheries,  were  honoured  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  for  their  meritorious  exertions.  Several 
ships  were  fitted  out  by  adventurous  individuals  for  the  Green- 
land trade,  which  owing  to  a  tedious  outward  passage  of  forty 
days,  and  to  the  interruptions  of  the  ice,  returned  without 
accomplishing  the  intended  object.  Of  those  that  were  sent 
out  on  another  occasion  some  were  lost,  while  the  remainder 
were  unsuccessful.  The  projectors,  however,  not  being  dis- 
couraged by  these  disasters,  a  third  attempt  was  attended 
with  better  results.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Free  British 
Fishing  Society,  subscriptions  were  made  about  this  time  for 
erecting  a  fishing  chamber. 

In  1751,  the  Weigh-honse  men  or  porters,  having  assisted 
in  carrying  smuggled  goods  into  the  city,  were  discharged  from 
acting  in  that  capacity  j  and  three  of  them  were  rendered 
incapable  of  ever  after  enjoying  the  public  trust,  or  any  freedom 
or  privilege  in  the  city. 

A  subterraneaa  chamber  fourteen  feet  square,  was  in  1754 
discovered  in  the  Castle-hill.  There  were  found  in  it  an  image 
of  white  stone  with  a  crown  on  its  head,  supposed  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  two  brass  candlesticks } 
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aboal  a  dosen  of  ancient  Scottish  or  French  coins  ;  and  some 
trinkets  mixed  with  the  robbish.  This,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  part  of  a  honse,  which  in  some  disturbance  of  the  city 
had  been  demolished  by  the  gnns  of  the  castle.  During  the 
same  year,  a  great  number  of  robberies  took  place,  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  1756,  the  Old  Cross  was  pulled  down,  some  of  the 
citizens  having  the  night  before  this  event  met  to  drink  its 
diige.  A  beautiful  pillar  which  stood  on  the  middle  of  it, 
eonsisting  of  an  octagonal  stone  above  90  feet  high,  and  18 
indies  in  diameter,  and  spangled  with  gilded  thistles,  fell  and 
was  broken,  one  of  the  pnUies  having  given  way  while  lowering 
it  to  the  ground.  In  this  year  the  pressing  of  seamen  for 
the  war,  which  was  then  commencing,  was  very  much  en- 
couraged by  the  magistrates  -,  -a  riot  took  place  in  consequence^ 
which  required  the  assistance  of  the  military,  but  it  produced 
no  serious  effects.  A  reward  was  offered  by  the  town-council 
for  the  discovery  of  the  rioters,  and  they  gave  orders  that 
none  but  seamen  should  be  pressed.  We  find,  however^ 
in  the  following  year,  that  landmen  were  equally  included 
in  the  press.  In  the  course  of  the  year  1756,  a  great  dearth 
was  experienced  throughout  the  country,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  city  suffered  greatly  -,  but  effective  and  judicious 
measures  in  these  drcumstanoes  were  adopted  for  the  relief  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  community. 

The  exploits  and  character  of  the  celebrated  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  filled  the  country  with  admiration  in  the  year  1758, 
whidi  was  shewn  by  the  manner  in  which  his  birthday  was  ce- 
lebrated in  Scotland  and  England.  In  Edinburgh,  three  or  four 
hundred  of  the  Revolution  club  met  in  honour  of  that  day.  It 
had  been  proposed  and  advertised  on  this  occasion,  that  some 
anthems  should  be  sung  with  the  songs  which  had  been  selected, 
bat  the  opposition  which  this  unseemly  association  received 
from  several  members  on  the  evening  of  the  meeting,  occa- 
aioiied  the  sacred  music  to  be  withdrawn.    On  this  evening,  the 
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company  of  linnters  were  to  have  had  a  ball  in  Holyrood-hOMe, 
but  their  amusements  were  suspended  for  that  time,  by  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton^  keeper  of  the  palace,  and  the 
articles  which  had  been  provided  for  the  entertainment,  were 
sold  oflf  (qt  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Various  acts  were  tins 
year  passed  with  a  laudable  view  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  dty, 
and  collections  were  made  for  several  persons  who  had  suffered 
at  different  times  by  fire.  ^' 

The  appearance  of  captain  Thnrot's  squadron  off  the  eoast 
of  Islay,  gave  occasion  in  1759  for  various  measinres  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  militia  for  Scotland.  A  meedng 
was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  the  30th  of  November,  of  those 
who  were  friendly  to  that  project,  and  a  comndttee  was 
appointed  to  frame  the  plan  of  an  act,  by  which  the  laws 
relating  to  that  matter  in  England,  might  be  adopted,  with  sodi 
alterations  as  the  peculiarities  of  Scotland  might  require.  A  plan 
was  prepared,  which  proposed  six  thousand  as  the  number 
for  Scotland,  and  copies  of  it  were  circulated  through  the 
country.  In  February  of  the  year  1760,  the  town-ooundl 
came  to  several  resolutions,  authorizing  and  requesting  their 
representative  in  parliament,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  bill 
for  promoting  the  object ;  and  much  about  the  same  time,  the 
convention  of  the  royal  boroughs  directed  their  president  to 
send  a  letter  to  every  royal  borough  recommending  a  similar 
measure.  The  lord  provost,  acccordingly,  wrote  a  letter,  into 
which  he  introduced  the  following  resolution  :  **  During  the 
greatest  part  of  last  summer,  all  the  boroughs  situated  upon 
the  sea-coast  of  Scotland,  continued  under  the  justest  appre- 
hensions of  being  insulted  or  even  destroyed  by  captain  Thurot*s 
squadron ;  we  are  now  informed  he  is  on  the  coast  of  Islay, 
and  the  enemy  must  always  have  it  in  his  power,  by  an 
inconsiderable  force,  to  distress  and  alarm  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  while  they  remain  unarmed  and  undisciplined. 
The  annual  committee  are  therefore  persuaded,  that  the  royal 
boroughs  of  Scotland  will  shew  a  becoming  zeal  In  a  matter 
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vlilch  so  Ideally  concerns  the  well-being  of  the  state,  and  the 
pceserratioii  of  the  happy  government  under  which  we  live^ 
and  will  immediately  send  proper  instructions  to  their  mem- 
bers in  parliament  in  favour  of  this  national  measure.'*  The 
answers,  which  were  returned  by  many  of  the  boroughs, 
conveyed  their  hearty  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  intimated 
tiiat  tbey  had  recommended  it  strongly  to  the  attention  of  their 
vepresentatives  in  parliament.  At  a  meedng  of  freeholders 
and  other  gentlemen^  which  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
4tb  of  May,  it  was  resolved  that  each  should  use  his  influence 
for  procuring  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  in  the  county  to  which  he 
belonged,  in  order  that  the  different  members  of  parliament 
belonging  to  Scotland,  might  be  instructed  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  to  procure  the  enactment  of  a 
law  for  the  establishment  of  a  militia  in  Scotland,  on  the  same 
footing  as  in  England.  The  result  of  those  various  exertions 
was,  that  after  some  debate  on  the  12th  of  the  following 
March,  a  bill  was  ordered  in  by  the  Commons,  for  establishing 
a  mflitia  hi  Scotland,  by  a  majority  of  91  to  43. 

A  singular  disturbance  took  pliuse  in  the  theatre  on  the 
16th, of  January,  1760.  The  farce  of  Hi^h  Life  below  Stairs, 
in  which  servants  are  represented  as  having  been  discovered 
in  the  act  of  aping  their  superiors,  had  been  acted  to  the  great 
offence  of  the  footmen.  It  had  been  announced  for  this 
evening ;  but  at  the  hour  when  it  should  have  commenced^  Mr. 
Love,  one  of  the  managers,  came  forward  and  read  a  letter,  the 
purport  of  which  was,  that  seventy  persons  had  pledged 
themselves  to  oppose  the  obnoxious  farce,  though  at  the 
expence  of  fame,  honour^  and  interest.  The  audience,  how* 
ever,  called  out  for  the  play :  it  was  proceeding,  when  the 
footmen  in  the  gaUery  endeavoured  to  interrupt  it  by  raising  a 
noise.  The  people  in  the  pit  threatened  to  turn  them  out, 
abonid  they  not  be  silent.  This  having  no  effect,  they  were  for- 
cibly expelled,  the  managers  receiving  orders  never  to  admit 
them  again  into,  the  gallery.    Anonymous  letters,  however^  con-* 
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tinatng  to  be  sent  to  the  managers,  the  company  of  hvnten 
offered  a  reward  of  twenty  gaineas  for  the  discovery  of  the 
authors. 

Resolutions,  began  by  gentlemen  in  Aberdeenshire  i^^aiost 
the  pernicious  practice  of  Vales,  or  giving  drink  nioney  to 
servants,  were  now  very  generally  adopted  throughout  the 
country.  The  grand  lodge  of  Scotland,  the  select  society  in 
Edinburgh,  the  advocates  and  clerks  to  the  Signet,  and  the 
Scots  hunters,  of  whom  there  were  fifty,  both  noUenaen  and 
gentlemen,  that  signed  the  resolutions,  publicly  expressed 
their  disapprobation  of  Vales ;  and  through  their  influence, 
in  connection  with  that  of  most  of  the  counties,  the  abolitioa 
of  this  custom  was  happily  effected. 

On  the  17th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  a  meeting 
of  the  parish  schoolmasters  in  Scotland  having  been  held,  it 
was  resolved  to  form  a  plan  for  raising  a  fund,  to  be  apfrfied 
to  the  support  of  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  which  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Widows*  Fund.  They  ordered 
the  design  to  be  notified  to  all  their  brethren  by  a  drcular 
letter,  and  appointisd  a  committee  of  twelve  of  their  number,  to 
meet  on  this  affair  at  Edinburgh,  in  November,  March,  and 
May. 

The  melancholy  news  of  the  king*s  death  was  brought  to 
Edinburgh  on  Tuesday,  October  the  28th,  by  a  private 
gentleman,  and  by  several  expresses  arriving  after  him.  On 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  king's  messenger  brought  the 
order  of  the  privy-council  for  proclaiming  a  successor,  with 
copies  of  the  proclamation,  both  addressed  to  the  lord  advo- 
cate, who,  without  delay,  communicated  the  informati<m  to 
the  lord  provost  of  the  city,  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  Scotland,  accompanied  with  copies 
of  the  proclamation,  and  with  orders  for  the  immediate 
announcement  of  the  prince  of  Wales  as  the  new  king.  A  few 
of  a  detachment  of  light  dragoons,  which  had  been  ordered  by 
the  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  take  its 
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Station  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  patrolled  the  streets  through 
the  Dight,  two  and  two  together  on  horseback,  with  drawn 
swords-,   but  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance.     On 
the  following  morning,  the  Castle  flag  was  hoisted  half  np  the 
flag-staff,    and  minnte-gans  began    to    fire  at  one  o'clock^ 
continning  till    the  number  fired  equalled   the    king's  age. 
Lamentations  for  the  late  monarch  were  now  converted  into 
ctogratnlations  and  rejoicings  for  his  successor.     The  flag  was 
raised  fnll  np,  and  the  garrison  marched  without  the  gate 
to  receive  the  procession,  and  to  assist  at  the  proclamation. 
The  lord  provost  had  sent  messages  to  all  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  officers  of  t^p  army  and 
of  the  revenue,  ^nd  to  the  principal  citizens,  &c.  requesting  their 
attendance  on  this  occasion.     At  three  o'clock,  his  lordship  and 
the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  preceded  by  the  heralds,  pur- 
suivants, and  household  trumpets,  with  the  city  sword  and 
mace,  and  accompanied  by  the  magistrates,  by  the  principal  law 
officers,   and  persons  in  high  civil  stations,   by  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  chief  dtiasens,  walked  in 
procession,  through  two  rows  of  dragoons,  from  the  Parliament 
House  to  the  Exchange.     Having  mounted  the  balcony,  the 
prince  of  Wales  was  proclaimed  king  with  the  title  of  George 
the  Third  by  one  of  the  heralds,  the  lord  provost  and  the 
high  sheriff,  separately  reading  the  proclamation  to  the  herald. 
From  the  Exchange  they  proceeded  to  the  Casde-gate  and  to 
the  gate  of  Holyrood-house,   repeating  at  both  places  the 
proclamation  with  the  same  ceremonies.    Each  proclamation 
was  made  with  sound  of  tmmpet^  and  under  a  discharge  of 
the  artiUery  in  the  castle,  and  of  the  small  arms  of  the  troops. 
After  going  through  the  same  ceremonies  at  Leith,  the  lord 
provost  and  a  number  of  others  returned  to  the  city,  and  went 
to  the  assembly  haD,  where  they  signed  the  proclamation,  and 
drank  the  health  of  his  majesty,  and  of  all  the  royal  family, 
under  a  discharge  of  the  small  arms  of  the  city-guard.     The 
night  concluded  with  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  demon- 
strations of  joy. 
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On  the  l^h  of  November,  an  address  wis  presented  to 
the  throne,  coBgratnlaling  his  nujestyon  his  sooes«on.  It 
was  ddivered  by  George  Drummond,  esq.  late  proTost :  and 
the  nniversity  was  not  slow  to  egress  its  loyalty  on  this 
interesting  occasion. 

The  arriTal  of  the  princess  of  Meckknborgh  in  1761,  was 
celebrated  at  Edinborgh  on  Saturday  evening,  Sq>tember  tiie 
19th,  by  firing  a  ronnd  of  great  gnns  from  the  Castle,  with 
vdlies  of  small  arms,  which  were  answered  by  the  Ranger,  a 
war-sloop  in  Leith  roads.  The  beUs,  too,  were  rung,  and  ^be 
public  feeling  of  gladness  was  manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
The  22nd  of  the  month,  the  day  of  the  coronation  of  their 
majesties,  was  also  celebrated  in  an  appropriate  manner,  gnns 
were  fired  from  the  Castle  and  war-ships,  and  the  magis- 
trates, accompanied  by  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
walked  from  the  Council-chamber  to  the  Parliament-hoose, 
and  drank  the  healths  of  their  majesties,  and  the  royal 
frunily,  under  dischaiges  from  the  dty-guard.  There  was 
an  assembly  in  the  evening,  and  the  dty  vras  splendidly 
iUuminated. 

At  an  earlier  period  of  the  year,  the  dty  was  thrown  into 
a  ferment  by  the  report  that  ''  twenty-two  members  oi  the 
town-council  had  subscribed  and  addressed  a  letter  to  a  great 
personage,  agreeii^  to  elect  to  a  certain  office,  any  one  he 
mi|^t  be  pleased  to  nominate,  and  that  he  had  proposed  a 
Mr.  Forrester,  who  had  no  connection  with  Scotland."  In- 
numerable publications  were  issued  on  this  subject,  and  re- 
presentations against  the  measure  were  presented  by  the  in- 
corporations of  the  dty.  The  fdlowing  letter  was  drculated 
among  the  inhabitants,  folded  and  sealed  like  a  funeral 
letter,  and  written  on  black-edged  paper : 


''  The  liberty  of  Edinburgh,  my 
native  dty,  died  some  days  ago,  by  a  poisoned  letter,   and 


is  lo  be  buried  in  Argyle  Square^  the  10th  instant.  The 
fiiTonr  of  year  presence  to  accompnay  her  funeral  from  the 
covBdl-^hamber  to  the  place  of  interment^  is  earnestly  en* 
treated  by, 

"  Sir, 
**  Yonr  yery  hnmble  servant, 

'  A.  cr 

'<  Edinbnrgh,  April  1,  1761. 

In  1763,  it  was  proposed  to  improve  the  act  of  the  Borongb. 
It  had  been  the  practice  for  each  incorporation  to  give  in  a 
list  of  six  peraons,  of  whom  the  council  were  t4>  strike  oot 
three,  and  to  retom  the  other  three  to  the  incorporation,  who 
were  to  elect  a  deacon  from  among  them.  It  was  thus  in  the 
power  of  the  council  to  predode  three  persons,  although  deemed 
eligtble  by  their  fellow  citiseens,  from  ever  holding  the  office  of 
deacon.  On  the  ^th  of  Jane,  the  incorporations  separately 
met,  in  order  to  get  an  act  passed  by  the  council,  and  approved 
by  the  convention  of  boroughs,  at  which  the  object  should  be 
to  obtain  for  each  society  the  power  of  electing  its  own  deacons 
without  any  previous  prescriptions  on  the  part  of  the  magis- 
trates. This  plan,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition 
of  the  council  itself,  roost  of  whose  members  absented  them- 
selves, that  th^re  might  not  be  a  quorum  at  the  times  whcQ 
the  act  was  to  have  been  passed. 

The  election  of  magistrates  in  September  1703,  gave  rise 
to  several  disputes,  and  protests  were  entered  against  those 
who  had  been  elected,  although  unqualified  to  fill  the  situation 
of  mi^strate  inconsequence  of  their  holding  particular  offices  un- 
der the  crown,  and  having  discontinued  mercantile  employments. 
Some  disturbances  took  place  in  November,  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  of  meal.  Various  outrages  were  perpetrated,  aud  an 
anonymous  letter  of  an  abusive  and  threatening  kind  was  sent 
to  the  town-council.  The  magistrates  used  the  most  effective 
measures  to  supply,  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  and  to  bring  the 
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•cntoo  tUi  oocmWb  to  the  pretideat^  tliexiglit  taMramUe  iir  ^ 
Robert  Dondas» .  threfttening  him .  with  the  late  4>f »  captwa 
PorteqiM,  if  he  did  not  vote  in  tbe.honse  of  lords  in  ikveiis  of 
Mr.  J>OQ(|^M.  These  letters  exdted  oiiiversal  .ladignatkHi  i 
rewards  to  a  geeat  amooot  were  offered  by  t^  magisttateB^  hy 
goTemment^  and  by  the  parties  in  the  law  snt^  for  the  i 
hension  of  the  miscreant  who  had  written  them :  bnt  to  i 
to  the  canse  itself,  the  dedaon  of  the  eoort  of  session,  after  a 
▼ariety  of  long  and  eloquent  pleadings,  was  fserersed  by  the 
house  of  lords.  The  different  litigations,  both  on  the  contineat 
and  at  home,  cost,  as  was  conjectured,  the  prodigiooa  sam  of 
«f  100,000.  The  news  of  the  result  was  received  in  Edinburgh 
with  every  mark  of  tumultuous  approbation.  Ilhnninntioas 
took  place,  but  the  mob  breaking  the  windows  that  were  not 
lighted,  and'oommitting  other  disorders,  made  it  impossible  to 
discriminate  between  those  expressions  of  joy  which  wotb 
voluntary,  and  those  which  were  oompulsatory.  To  put  an  end 
to  those  scenes,  a  party  of  the  military  was  brought  into  the 
dty ,  and  for  two  nights  troops  of  dragoons  patrolled  the  fltreels# 
in  various  parts  of  which  guards  also  were  stationed.  A I 
bill  by  the  magistrates,  advised  the  citaaens  to  use  every  i 
to  restrain  the  unruly  proceedings  of  the  people,  offisring  a 
reward  of  £BO,  for  the  discovery  of  certain  persons  who  had 
abused  the  judges,  and  an  additional  £SO  for  the  deteetion  of 
any  of  the  actors  in  the  riots.  The  rejoicings  on  aooount  of 
the  success  of  Douglas,  were  not  confined  to  the  metropolian 
bnt  pervaded  the  whole  of  Scotland. 

The  theatre  was  opened  in  thewinter  of  1770  by  FooCe,  he 
having  made  an  arrangement  for  this  puipose  with  the  Patentee, 
who  returned  to  one  of  the  London  theatres.  The  play  an- 
nounced for  the  24th  of  November  was  the  Af«Mr,  this,.aa 
the  play  bills  stated,  was  fixed  on  at  the  desire«f  aperaoa 
of  distinction.  In  justice  to  the  lord  president,  howew,  who 
was  the  gentleman  referred  to,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  hethad 
only  ordered  the  entertainment  without  spediying  the  play. 


Mrit,  tiMt,  nAeik  he  Qndet-stood  the  Minor^was  to  be  pt^ofmed;' 
lk»  requested  that  the  ludicrous  and  proftme  epilogtie  in  ridii!ttW 
of  Mr.Whltfield/ikiidertiie  character  of  Dr.  Sqnintoia,  lAfgfathe 
omkied.  Borne  of  the  audience,  however,  were  determitt^  t6 
hate  it  recited ;  and,  accordingly,  placing  themselves  inthe  pit, 
cdM  ont  for  Dr.  Sqnintom.  After  pausing  to  see  if  the  nois^i 
wonid  subside,  and  then  sending  to  know  the  sentiments  of  the 
aaditory,  Foote  himself  at  last  made  his  appearance,  dressed 
for  the  character  of  major  Sturgeon,  and  requested  that  the 
epflogne  might  be  dispensed  with,  on  the  ground  of  the  adage; 
'*  De  mortnis  nil  nisi  bonum.**  Butafter  much  altercation  among 
the  audience,  in  the  end  Foote  was  obliged  to  speak  the  epilogne. 
This  bemg  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  one  of  the 
mbikters  of  the  High  Church,  next  day  in  presence  of  the  lordtf 
of  tfeasien,  barons  of  exchequer,  and  the  magistrates,  expressed 
hiiDBelf  from  the  pulpit  ih  the  following  manner.  ''  I  cannot 
read  this  verse,  {2  Cor.  chap.  v.  ver.  IT,  on  which  he  was 
lecCnring),  without  expressing  the  just  indignation  I  felt  upon 
hearing  that  last  night,  a  profane  piece  of  bnfibonery  was 
poMiely  acted,  in  which,  unless,  it  hath  undergone  very  mate- 
ria alterations,  this  sacred  doctrine,  and  some  others  connected 
with  It,  are  introduced  to  the  stage  for  no  other  purpose,  than 
to  grifttify  the  impiety  and  excite  the  langhter  of  thoughtless, 
miserable,  dying  sinners.  I  had  occasion  some  years  ago,  to 
deliver  very  fully  from  this  place  my  opinion  of  theatrical 
ent^taiomeDts  in  general ;  an  opinion  then  supported  by  the 
laws  of  my  country.  And  as  my  sentiments  in  that  matter  were 
not  fonied  upon  such  fluctuating  things,  as  the  humours, 
mavms^  or  decrees  of  men,  it  is  impossible  that  any  variation 
in  those  can  alter  them :  though  perhaps  I  should  not  have 
th«sgbt  it  neeesdary  to  remind  yon  of  them  at  present,  had' not 
so  ^voea  aa  ofttrage-  apoa  the  very  passage  that  occurs  this  day 
in  ay'COime  of  led^rlng.  challenged  me  to  do  it.  When  I  say 
thia>  i  40*  aiM  mean  to  make  any  son  of  apologf  for  using  my   ' 
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Mar  Cusily,  wiishiflg  as  be  expressed  himsdf,  to  reseae  the 
capital  of  Soodaod  from  the  d^iradataoA  of  beiBg  under  the 
oontroi  of  the  agents  ai  sir  Lawrence  Dnndas,  aspired  to  the 
samehonoor.  On  the  day  of  election^  the  baronet  baving  been 
bamed^  a  protest  was  entered  against  bim  by  three  i^  the 
deacons^  for  the  reason  that  he  bad  been  guilty  of  oorraptioa 
and  bribery,  of  which  a  proof  was  produced  in  a  letter  that 
he  had  written  to  one  of  his  agents.  This  oocauoaed  sone 
embarrassment  and  delay^  till  advice  coold  be  procured;  but 
in  the  end  sir  Lawrence  was  returned. 

In  1778  an  unpleasant  occurrence  took  place  at  Lodi. 
A  regiment  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Sealorth,  wfaidi 
bad  been  stationed  in  the  castle  and  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  wu 
ordered  to  embark  in  transports  for  Guernsey,  on  the  22iid  of 
September.  A  difference,  however,  having  subsisted  for  some 
time  between  the  officers  and  soldiers,  on  the  ground  as  asserted 
by  the  latter,  that  they  had  not  received  their  (nil  pay,  and  hsd 
been  otherwise  ill-treated,  about  one  half  of  the  men  refused  to 
sail,  and,  after  some  confnsion  and  disturbaAoe,  betook  them- 
sdves  to  Arthur's  seat,  where  they  were  liberally  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  freely  visited  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Edinburgh,  particularly  those  of  the  lower  ranks.  Severai 
parties  of  troops  were  ordered  to  town.  A  report  was  raised, 
that  the  highlanders  meant  to  march  through  the  town,  and 
that  the  troops  would  oppose  thera,  which  report  induced  tbe 
magistrates  to  issue  au  order,  requiring  the  inhabitants  to 
repair  to  their  houses  at  a  particular  signal.  But  no  distorb- 
nnce  happened ;  and  the  men  being  promised  pardon,  tbdr  pay, 
and  the  liberty  of  remaining  at  home,  a  reconciliation  was 
effected.  They  were  marched  down  the  hill  by  the  eari  of 
Dunmore,  and  were  met  at  the  foot  of  it  by  general  Skene, 
whom  they  saluted  with  three  cheers ;  and  theu  forming  a 
hollow  square,  they  had  the  articles  of  agreement  read  to  them, 
with  an  address  from  the  general,  who  exhorted  them  to  a 
becoming  behaviour,  and  informed  them,  that  every  individual 
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might  have  jastice  done  him,  by  application  to  the  court  of 
inquiry  which  was  to  be  held  on  the  conduct  of  the  officers. 
They  were  then  biiletted  in  quarters  previoosly  to  embarking. 

The  next  remarkable  event  by  which  the  history  of  Edin- 
burgh is  marked,  was  the  riot  in  1779^  occasioned  by  a  bill  which 
was  proposed  to  be  brought  into  parliament,  for  the  repeal  of 
the  statutes  against  Roman  Catholics.  This  measure  produced 
general  alarm  over  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh,  the  friends  of  the 
Protestant  interest  presented  a  petition  to  the  town-council,  on 
the  6th  of  January,  requesting  them  to  oppose  the  bill.  This 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  till  the  voice  of  the 
incorporations  should  be  collected  3  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
city-solicitor  in  London  was  desired  to  procure  a  copy  of  the 
bill  when  it  should  be  brought  in.  At  the  next  meeting  of 
council,  resolutions  were  presented  by  a  g^eat  majority  of  the 
incorporations  against  the  bill.  A  committee  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  consult  with  the  lord  advocate ;  and  to  report,  which 
they  did  on  the  next  council-day,  stating,  that  the  lord  advocate 
had  informed  them,  that  there  was  a  bill  similar  to  the  English 
one  framed  for  Scotland,  and  conveying  also  their  wish  that 
the  council  should  oppose  it.  The  report  was  approved  of  by 
the  council,  who  ordered  copies  of  the  resolution  to  be  sent  by 
express  to  the  representatives  of  the  city  and  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  requested  them  to  take  every  proper  step  for 
preventing  the  bill  from  being  brought  in  and  passed.  In 
addition  to  these  measures,  petitions  by  the  Protestant-interest 
society  were  prepared,  and  signed  by  a  great  number  of  persons 
who  belonged  to  nine  of  the  corporations.  This  society 
pnblidy  announced,  that  counsel  had  been  engaged  to  plead 
against  the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  that  if  it  did,  petitions 
should  be  sent  to  the  king  to  desire  him  to  withhold  his  assent. 
The  town-council,  likewise,  obtained  the  signature  of  the 
provost  to  petitions  in  name  of  the  community,  praying  to  be 
heard  by  counsel  against  the  bill. 

But  time  was  not  given  by  the  people  for  the  full  operation 
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of  tbese  sftlatiiry  and  temperate  measures.  Copies  of  a  letter 
of  an  inflammatory  tendency  were  studiously  dropped  through  the 
city.  A  copy^  which  had  been  found  by  one  of  the  committee 
of  the  friends  to  the  protestant  interests^  was  bronght  by  him 
to  their  clerk^  through  whom  it  found  its  way  to  the  dean  of 
Guild.  The  town -council^  in  consequence^  recommended  a 
meeting  of  the  different  incorporations^  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  orders  to  servants  not  to  take  a  part  in  any  riotous  pro- 
ceedings. The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  newspa- 
pers :  "  There  has  been  a  report  spread  through  this  place,  that 
an  insurrection  was  intended  against  the  Roman  Catholics;  and 
particularly  that  their  chapel  here  was  to  be  destroyed  by 
a  inob.  As  no  friend  to  the  protestant  interest  could  ever  have 
any  such  intention,  it  is  no  difficult  matter  to  guess  who  are  the 
authors  of  these  incendiary  letters  which  have  been  circulated 
to  that  purpose.  The  papists  have  often  been  detected  in 
going  even  farther  than  reports,  in  order  to  irritate  the  civil 
government  against  the  protestantsj  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  present  project.** 

On  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  February,  a  lai^e  number  of 
people  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Trunk  Close,  and  set  fire  to 
a  house,  which  they  conceived  to  be  a  popish  ch^>el,  bat 
which  was  only  the  residence  of  the  bishop.  This  was  com* 
pletely  consumed,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  made  bj  a 
company  of  fencibles,  and  by  the  city-guard,  to  save  it.  On 
the  fdlowing  day,  the  mob  plundered  of  its  furniture,  books, 
&c.  a  house  in  Blackfriars  Wynd,  belonging  to  another  popish 
clergyman.  They  next  broke  into  some  shops,  which  were 
occupied  by  Catholics,  and  destroyed  their  contents.  It  was 
thought  that  they  also  meditated  an  attack  upon  principal 
Robertson's  house  at  night;  hut  this  was  prevented  by  the 
arrival  of  some  troops  of  dragoons  and  the  fencibles,  who  put  a 
atop  to  any  further  mischief  by  patrolling  the  streets.  The 
magistrates,  besides  requiring  all  masters  to  keep  in  their 
aerrants  and  apprentices,  issued  a  proclamation,  desiring  all 
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those  wbo  had  in  their  possession  property  belonging  to  the 
nnfortimate  people  who  had  been  robbed^  to  bring  it  to  the 
OGunal-chamber  <m  a  particular  day.  An  assurance  was 
afterward  received  from  government  that  no  such  bill  as  was 
dreaded  was  to  be  introduced  into  parliament,  and  no  further 
disturbance  occurred. 

The  war  with  America  having  broken  out,  and  France  and 
Spain  declaring  against  Great  Britain,  meetings  were  held  in 
varioos  parts  of  Scotland  for  the  support  of  government.  At 
a  meeting  for  the  above  purpose,  assembled  for  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  lord  advocate,  after  shewing 
that  a  speedy  supply  of  seamen  was  wanted,  sud,  that  instead 
of  addressing  the  throne,  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  do  some- 
thing that  was  efficacious;  he  had  hastily  drawn  up  some 
reaolutions,  which  he  would  humbly  submit  to  the  consideration 
and  correc^on  of  the  meeting :  if  approved,  he  should  move 
that  tfiey  be  immediately  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  he 
doubted  not  that  they  would  have  a  good  effect  in  the  different 
ooiinties,  to  the  sheriffs  of  which  he  had  sent  letters,  at  the 
de«re  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  resolutions  were  then  read, 
and  unanimously  approved.  Lord  Hope,  who  had  been  called 
to  the  chair,  next  moved,  that  instead  of  an  address,  as  had 
been  proposed,  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  should  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  as  a  testimony  of  the  loyalty  of  this  county ; 
which  was  likewise  agreed  to.  They  were  to  this  effect,  1st, 
"  That  the  nobility,  gentry,  heritors,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
commissioners  of  supply  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  in  their 
different  situations,  will  give  every  assistance  to  the  wives  and 
familiea  of  such  seamen  as  may  be  called  to  the  service  of  their 
country  in  the  present  emergency.  2nd,  In  their  public  capa- 
cities they  will  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
impress  service,  so  that  those  seamen  who  do  not  voluntarily 
olGer  themselves,  may  be  compelled  to  give  their  service  for 
the  protection  of  the  state  and  annoyance  oi  the  enemy.  3rd, 
They  enjoin  all  constables  and  other  peace  officers  in  the  county 
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to  give  infonnatioa  of  all  seamen  lurking  therein^  and  to  aasiftt 
in  securing  tbem."  The  lords  of  tbe  admiralty  signified  their 
high  sense  of  the  zeal  of  the  coonty  and  of  the  Scots  in  general, 
in  promoting  the  service  of  manning  the  fleet. 

About  this  time  a  mutiny  broke  out  amongst  a  west  high- 
land fendble  regiment,  quartered  in  Edinburgh  castle ;  among 
other  complaints,  they  objected  to  the  size^of  their  cartouch 
boxes,  and  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the  highland  accoutrement. 
In  order  to  check  this  spirit  of  insubordination,  they  were 
marched  from  the  Castle  to  Leith  Links,  as  on  a  common  field 
day,  where  to  their  surprise  they  found  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
properly  drawn  up  -,  cartouch  boxes  were  presented  to  the  fen- 
dbles,  and  they  were  ordered  to  put  them  on  ;  six  of  the  men 
who  first  received  them  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  they 
were  instantly  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  four  of  them 
punished  in  presence  of  the  regiment,  the  other  two  being 
pardoned  ;  the  rest  of  the  party  then  complied,  as  resistance 
would  have  been  useless,  they  having  neither  powder  nor  shot, 
and  the  dragoons  were  well  provided  with  both.  A  small 
number  of  the  fencibles  who  had  been  left  at  Edinburgh,  hearing 
of  what  was  doing  at  Leith,  drew  up  the  bridge  and  took 
possession  of  the  Castle,  which  they  held  all  the  forenoon  ;  but 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  dragoons  the  bridge  was  let  down, 
and  they  marched  in  without  opposition.  Two  of  the  mutineers 
upon  this  occasion  were  tried,  one  of  them  was  condemned  to 
be  shot,  and  the  other  to  receive  1000  lashes  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, pardoned,  on  condition  of  serving  his  majesty  beyond  the 
seas. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  1779,  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh  from  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
acquainting  him  that  their  lordships  had  appointed  three  armed 
ships  for  regularly  conveying  the  trade  from  tbe  Nore  to  Leith 
Road,  and  thence  to  the  bay  of  Aberdeen ;  and  then  south  in 
the  same,  manner,  and  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  were  to 
advise  with  the  lord  provost  as  to  the  time  of  sailing  and 
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TfturniDg.  On  the  i5th  of  March,  1780,  the  town-oonncil 
TOted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  admiral  sir  George  Bridges 
Rodney,  to  be  presented  in  an  elegant  box,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  signal  services  performed  by  him  for 
his  coontry. 

The  city  of  Edinburgh  was  mnch  agitated  this  year  by  a 
contested  election.  On  the  8th  of  September,  the  sheriff 
received  the  writ  for  electing  members  to  represent  the  county 
and  city  of  Edinburgh  in  parliament :  sir  Lawrence  Dundas  had 
represented  the  city  in  the  last  two  parliaments  3  but  having 
offended  many  of  his  constituents  by  voting  with  the  opposi- 
tion, a  formidable  party  objected  to  his  re-election,  and  William 
Miller,  esq.  was  nominated  as  a  proper  candidate. 

After  an  almost  unprecedented  course  of  proceedings,  during 
which  the  lord  provost,  Hamilton*s,  capacity  for  business  was 
called  in  question,  because  he  had  been  some  time  confined 
through  indisposition,  sir  Lawrence  was  elected  by  one  party, 
and  Mr.  Miller  by  another.  On  this  occasion  sir  Lawrence 
addressed  the  lord  provost,  the  magistrates,  and  members  of 
the  council,  as  follows:  *'  It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to 
embrace  this  public  opportunity  of  making  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgements to  you.  By  a  most  respectable  majority  of  the  legal 
electors,  and  by  a  council  acting  under  legal  forms,  I  find 
myself  elected  a  third  time  to  represent  the  principal  city  in 
Scotland.  The  honour  is  very  conspicuous,  and  my  gratitude 
is  in  proportion.  The  peculiarities  of  this  election,  while  they 
reflect  a  lustre  upon  your  int^frity  and  fortitude,  enhance  your 
kindness  to  me  in  a  very  distinguished  manner.  I  abstain 
from  any  enumeration  of  the  arts  which  have  been  employed  to 
overthrow  me ;  they  are  to  be  disregarded :  with  respect  to  my 
conduct  in  parliament,  1  shall  observe  the  line  which  I  have 
maintained  nearly  twenty  years  :  I  shall  support  to  the  best  of 
ny  abilities  and  power  the  principles  of  oar  excellent  constitu- 
tion, and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  this  city.  Independent 
of  any  ministry,  and  unconnected  with  any  iisctious  opposition. 
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it  shall  be  my  constant  ambition  to  advance  those  measnrcM, 
which  shall  appear  to  me  most  condndve  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  British  empire." 

Subsequently  to  this  address^  Mr.  Dondas^  derk  to  the 
council  of  Edinburgh^  reported  that  he  had  made  ovt  an 
indenture  between  .him^  as  returning  officer^  and  the  sheriff; 
returning  sir  Lawrence,  as  elected,  on  the  7th  of  Octoberj  to 
represent  the  city  in  the  ensuing  parliament  -,  and  had  tendered 
the  indenture  to  the  sheriff,  requiring  him  to  enter  into,  and 
execute  the  same,  which  he  had  refused  to  do>  and  bad 
returned  Mr.  Miller  instead  of  sir  Lawrence.  Upon  this^  the 
town-coundl  agreed  to  present  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  the  latter.  When  the  affair  came 
before  the  parliament,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence :  that  a 
part  of  the  council,  consisting  of  a  legal  quorum^  with  the  lord 
provost  presiding,  and  possessed  of  the  sheriffs  precept,  did 
elect  sir  Lawrence  Dundas;  and  that  another  part  of  the 
council,  not  consisting  of  a  legal  quorum,  without  authority  of 
the  lord  provost,  ajs  presiding  officer,  and  upon  a  notorial  copy 
of  the  sheriffs  precept,  elected  Mr.  Miller.  After  a  full  in- 
vestigation, the  election  of  Mr.  Miller  was  declared  irregolar, 
and  he  vacated  his  seat. 

In  the  year.  1781,  the  acquittal  of  lord  George  Gordon 
exdted  much  interest  at  Edinburgh;  the  news  was  received  by 
express  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  in  the 
evening  the  dty  and  suburbs  were  iUvminated. 

.  In  February,  1782,  a  great  fall  of  snow  occurred  in  the  dty, 
which  coming  down  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  great  masses^ 
rendered  the  streets  almost  impassable.  About  this  time  an  act 
was  passed  preventing  the  slaughter  of  cattle  within  the  dty,  and 
for  removing  nuisances  therefrom ;  by  this  act  it  was  provided, 
that  no  butcher  should  kill,  or  dress,  any  beast,  within  the 
dty  and  royalty,  or  within  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  an 
English  mile,  to  be  computed  from  the  Tron  Church. 

On  the  5th  of  Av^^t,  this  year,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
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Ediobni^,  consisting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  from  different 
parts  of  Scotland;  when  it  iras  resolved  that  tbe  establishment 
of  a  national  defence  was  necessary  for  tbe  safety  and  honour  of 
the  country;  that  tbe  meeting  ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
inform  themselves  of  tbe  present  state  of  tbe  laws  upon  this 
important  subject  5  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  a  bill  prepared  for  the  object  of  raising  a 
militia  of  25,00O  men,  by  ballot,  consisting  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty-six,  in  the  different  parishes;  the 
privates  to  serve  one  year,  and  the  officers  two :  the  men  to  be 
etttcised  at  nuch  times  as  shall  least  interfere  with  their  usual 
time  of  labour;  the  expence  was  estimated  at  £0O,O(X>. 
Another  meeting  upon  the  subject  took  place  in  December 
following,  when  it  was  resolved,  that  the  measure  ought  to  be 
msisted  on,  against  every  opposition  which  it  was  likely  to 
receive. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  grain  about  this  time,  the  ports 
of  Scotland  were  opened  for  the  importation  of  corn,  upon  pay- 
ing the  low  duties;  and  the  lord  provost  received  a  letter  from 
sir  William  Forbes,  J.  Hunter,  esq.  &  Co.  bankers,  signifying 
that  as  his  lordship  and  the  town-council  have  it  in  view  at 
this  time  of  threatened  scarcity,  to  procure  a  supply  of  com  for 
the  advantage  of  the  poorer  sort  of  the  community,  and  as  they 
have  it  much  at  heart,  in  their  character  of  bankers,  to  facilitate 
so  useful  a  plan,  they  beg  leave  to  offer  a  credit  with  their 
house,  to  the  extent  of  £2000  sterling,  free  of  interest  for  six 
months  ;  £.500  was  likewise  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Mosman,  and  a 
subscription  made  at  Goldsmith*s  Hall  to  the  amount  of  £1300, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  meal  at  reduced  prices". 

In  consequence  of  a  memorial  presented  to  the  lord  advo- 
cate by  the  society  of  Scots  Antiquaries,  they  received  a  charter 
on  the  99th  of  March,  1783,  erecting  them  into  a  t>ody  politic 
and  corporate  ;  on  this  occasion  they  informed  the  public,  that 
the  numerous  and  valuable  donations  which  they  had  already 
received  would  not  be  allovred  to  perish,  but  be  perpetually 
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preserred  under  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign^  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  the  country^  and  at  the  same  time  solicited 
farther  donations. 

A  serioos  distnriianoe  took  place  this  year  at  Edinbargfa, 
in  consequence  of  a  report  that  Messrs.  Haig*s^  at  CanonmiOs, 
were  in  the  habit  of  distilling  from  oats^  oatmeal,  peas,  beans, 
and  potatoes  >  a  mob  assembled  with  the  intention  of  destroying 
the  works,  but  meeting  with  resistance  from  Mr.  Haig*s  ser- 
vants, who  were  armed,  one  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
the  sheriff  attending  with  his  deputy,  the  rioters  were  dispersed 
without  further  mischief.  A  few  days  afterwards  another  party, 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  assembled  by  beat  of  drum, 
and  armed  with  sticks  and  bludgeons,  proceeded  to  Canon- 
mills,  where  a  strong  military  force  was  stationed  to  protect 
the  works,  and  prevent  their  access.     A  number  of  shots  were 
fired  by  the  soldiers,  and  several  of  the  rioters  were  wounded } 
but  they  still  persisted  in  their  object.     Some  of  the  party  set 
fire  to  a  hay  stack  at  a  short  distance  from  the  distillery,  which 
was  entirely  consumed,    together  with  some  empty  barrels 
which  were  found  on  the  spot.     The  sheriff,  who  was  again 
present,  represented  to  the  rioters  that  as  this  was  the  second 
outrage,  if  any  further  attempt  was  made  upon  private  pro- 
perty, or  the  military  annoyed,  no  mercy  would  be  shown. 
Accordingly,  no  stones  were  thrown  as  before,  nor  any  insult 
given,  but  that  of  offensive  language.    At  one  time,  however, 
they  pressed  so  close  as  to  be  almost  upon  the  points  of  the 
bayonets,  when  the  men  were  ordered  to  present,  and  the 
mob  instantly  drew  off.     Upon  being  disappointed  at  Canon- 
mills,  they  threatened  the  sheriff's  house ;  but  upon  receiving 
information  that  a  detachment  had  been  sent  for  its  protection, 
they  desisted.     In  consequence  of  these  violent  proceedings, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  agreed  to  come  forward  personally 
with  their  tenants  and  servants,  and  in  case  of  any  farther 
breach  of  the  peace,  to  repel  force  by  force.     A  letter  having 
been  sent  about  this  time  to  the  duke  of  Richmond^  on  the 
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«nbfeet  of  parHameiitary  reform,  signed  by  the  secreluy  of  a 
committee,  formed  at  £dinboi]gli  for  that  important  parpoBO  | 
hit  grace  sent  the  foUowu^  answer  : 

Sir, 

I  received  your  letter  ^indOBing  the 
resolations  of  the  dtiiens  of  Edinbof)gh,  and  requesting  my 
assistance  in  support  of  their  petition  to  parliament  for  altering 
the  present  mode  of  electing  thmr  representatives.  I  tmstj 
nr,  that  the  part  I  have  taken  in  support  of  every  measure^ 
that  tenda  to  reatore  to  the  whole  nation  the  right  of  every 
mdiTidaal  to  faarve  a  vote  in  deeting  the  repieseotatiye^  who  is 
tamake.kws  by  which  he  is  bonnd,  wOl  be  a  saftdent  pledge 
iliat  I  shoald  support  every  plan  for  extending  the  right  of 
ivflirsge  beyond  its  present  nsarow  ItSHts.  The  dty  of  Bdln- 
hni]^  may  therefore  be  assured,  that  I  shall  alu^dys  t»e  ready 
to  assist  the  reform  they  propose,  and  am  hapffy  to  see  tbat 
tkey  are  takings  those  steps,  which  will  prove  that  they  are  in 
tamest  in  their  attempts  to  recover  their  rights. 

Signed,  Richmond  Lkhox  Atrawirr. 

Early  in  February,  1785,  a  meeting  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
freemasons  was  held  at  E<finbiirgh,  when  the  right  honoorabb 
ferd  Haddo  was  caUed  to  the  chair ;  a  petition  was  Uien  moved 
and  rea4«  signed  by  several  respecUble  master  masons,  praying 
for  a  diaiter  by  whfidh  a  lodge  should  be  erected,  and  designated 
bf  the  name  <tf  the  Roman  Bagle,  and  dl  the  business  of  it  to  be 
conducted  in  the  latb  language.  After  some  trifling  opposition, 
tiie  charter  was  granted,  and  the  lodge  met  for  the  first  time 
on  the  ITth  of  the  tfame  month. 

T%i8  year  the  eitiaens  exp«rien<5ed  mudi '  inconvenience,  in 
consequence  of  a  very  general  circulation  of  counterfeit  copper 
coin  having  been  suddeiuly  suspended ;  and  because  the  coun« 
terfeits  were  mostly  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  present  reign. 
Many  shopkeepers  reused  the  genuine  oda'^ithont  discri^ 
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nioatioii }  nmiieroiis  oompbdnts  were  made  to  the  magictrates 
of  andi  refusal  to  take  the  lawful  coin,  and  several  persons 
were  fined  on  that  aoconnt  -,  it  appeared  upon  proper  ezamiiift* 
tion^  that  three  of  the  counterfeits  were  not  eqaal  to  one  <rf  tiie 
genuine  halQ>ence.  On  the  %th  of  May,  there  was  a  meetiiig 
of  the  merchant's  company  of  Edinburgh,  to  take  into  consi- 
deration^ the  tax  intended  to  be  liud  upon  retail  shops  3  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  impost  waa  pardal 
and  oppressive^  and  the  provost  was  requested  to  assist 
sir  Adam  Fergu8<m,  the  city  member,  in  opposing  the  measure. 
On  the  1st  of  August,  the  foundation  of  the  South  Bridge 
was  laid,  in  presence  of  the  provost>  the  magistrates^  the 
brethren  of  all  the  lodges  of  free  masons,  and  many  of  tiie 
nobility  and  gentry «  In  thefoondation  stone  were  cut  several 
holes,  in  which  were  lodged  sonyB  coins  of  his  present  maiesty. 
These  were  covered  with  a  plate>  having  a  latin  inscriptioii, 
in  substance  as  follows ; 

^' By  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  God,  in  the  ragn  of 
George  III.  the  Csther  of  his  country,  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Lord  Haddo,  grand- master  of  the  most  ancient  frater- 
nity of  Freemasons  of  Scotland,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  a 
grand  assembly  of  the  brethren,  «and  a  great  oonconrae  of 
people,  lidd  the  first  stone  of  this  bridge  -,  intended  to  form  a 
convenient  communication  between  the  City  of  Edinburgh^  and 
its  suburbs,  and  an  access  not  unworthy  of  undx  a  City.  This 
work,  so  useful  to  the  inhabitants,  so  pleasing  and  convenient 
to  strangers,  so  ornamental  to  the  City,  so  creditable  to  the 
country,  so  long,  and  so  much  wanted  and  wished  for,  was  at 
last  began,  with  the  sanction  of  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and  with  universal  approbation  in  the  provost- 
ship  of  James  Hunter  Blair«  the  author  and  the  indefatigable 
promoter  of  the  undertaking,  August  1,  in  the  year  1785,  and 
in  the  area  of  masonry  5785  5  which  may  God  prosper.*' 

In  February,  1786,  the  landed  interest  of  Scotland,  assem. 
bled  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Parliament-honse>  in  order  to  consider 
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of  thecfiaftfeaset  of  die  country,  owing  to  tlie  rigorons  ex»- 
cotioo  of  the  laws  relative  to  dutOleries )  when  a  nnmber  of 
persons  delivered  tLeir  ofiiimns^  and  stated  the  embaraMmenta 
vbich  tbey  and  their  tenants  experienced^  in  oonseqoence  of 
the  sale  of  bariey  bdng  almost  saspended.  It  was  at  length 
agreed^  that  letters  should  be  written  to  all  the  Scottish 
members,  reifoestiBg  tben  to  wait  in  a  body  upon  the  lords  of 
Aetreasnry,  to  soficit  from  them  such  redress^  as  it  was  in  the 
^owtr  of  the  crown-ofiieers  to  grant. 

Ob  the  19th  of  March,  a  most  daiing  attempt  was  made  by 
Ktte  prisoners  in  the  Tirfbooth,  to  effect  fhm  etcape.  Two  or 
three  of  them  contrived  to  make  their  way  into  an  apartmentj 
vhere  die  keys  ^f  all  the  lelons'  rooms  were  deposited,  and 
where  the  instrnments  were  kept  for  screwing  and  onscrewing 
the  irons  of  the  prisoners.  Hawg  possessed  themsdves  of  the 
^»  Ac.  they  set  the  other  prisoners  at  liberty,  so  hr,  that 
they  woe  able  to  walk  at  large  in  the  common  hall,  and  were 
icady  to  sdze  the  first  opportonity  of  securing  the  key  of  that 
iloor  also,  when  tlie  tamkey  (who  did  not  sleep  in  the  prison), 
^mdd  eoine  in  the  morning,  to  ezecnto  the  duties  of  his  office, 
h  the  morning,  accordingly,  the  tamkey  made  his  appearance, 
smMipanied  by  a  porter,  who  was  appointed  to  dean  oat  the 
<&ffeiait  apartments.  To  their  great  surprise,  they  perceived 
the  prisoners  all  collected  in  the  hall,  who  immediately  com«- 
iMBood  an  assault  i^n  the  turnkey;  but  he  being  aware 
of  their  design,  had  secreted  the  key,  without  being  ob- 
KHred  by  his  assailants.  Hiey,  however,  threw  him  upon  the 
gnwad,  mad  continued  to  kick  and  trample  upon  him  till  his 
fife  was  ID  danger.  He  then  informed  them,  that  if  they  would 
«Bow  hini  to  rise,  he  would  deliver  to  them  the  key.  To 
this  they  agreed.  He  then  requested,  that  as  be  was  faint  from 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  he  might  be  allowed  to  go  to 
tbepris<m  ceUar  for  a  ^bss  of  somethmg  to  renve  him.  This 
was  likewise  complied  with,  and  two  of  the  prisoners  were 
directed  to  accompany  him,  in  case  any  dec^itbn  was  intended. 
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Arriving  »t  t]i0  cellar  door,  the  turnkey  fliiaiiioned»liis  remam^ 
ing  strength,  and  maktag  a  spring  from  his  attendants,  sue* 
eeeded  in  getting  into  one  of  tibe  debtor's  apartments,  aod 
bolted  the  door  within,  before  they  conld  follow  him.  An 
alarm  was  then  given  from  the  window,  and  the  town-gnard, 
after  displacing  the  lock  of  the  hall  door,  entered  the  prisoa. 
When  the!  gnard  entered,  they  foond.the  hall  empty,  tke 
prisoners  having  betalun  themselves  to  their  respective  rooms, 
and  some  of  them  had  the  andacity  to  pretend  a  total  ignoranoe 
of  the  whole  transaction.  In  April,  the  following  year,  anotker 
plan  was  formed  for  liberating  the  prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth. 
A  wonum  who  frequented  the  jMrison,  conveyed  into  it  knotdbed 
knives,  for  sawing  asonder  the  bars,  and  ropes,  for  lowering  Af 
men,  likewise  bludgeons  to  be.  need  in  case  of  redstance. 
Some  people  were  to  be  employed  without,  to  divert  the 
oentinels  from  their  doty,  while  the  .escape  was  to  be  eiscted} 
but  the  night  .previously  to  the  intended  attempt,  a  disooTery 
was  made,  and  the  prisoners  were  i^ced  in  gteater  sconrity. 
In  February,  1737,  the  magistrates  sold  the  whole  of  tk 
dty  walls,  extending  westward,  from  the  centre,  of  lAUiieBtOB 
Road,  and  opposite  Watson's  Hospital,  to  the  New  Reservoir  in 
Heriott's  Garden,  under  an  agreemeut  that  it  should  be  iBune- 
diately  taken  down.  At  the  same. time  were  sold  the  materiak 
of  the  wall  from  the  Potter  Row.  Port,  eastward,  to  the  Sovtli 
Bridge  j  the  removal  of  these  walls,  was  highly  beneicialto 
the  general  appearance  of  the  city. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  workmen  ^ployed  about  a 
foundation  for  one  of  the  houses  on  the  South  Bridge  foood  a 
quantity  of  coins,  deposited  in  a  cavity,  whidi  appeared  to 
have  been  made  purposely  for  their  reception.  The  picoes 
were  abont  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  and  were  evidently  of  the 
time  of  Bdward  I.  commonly  catted  Longshanks :  on  one  side 
was  the  inscription,  Edwar.  Angl-*dns.  Hyb.|  and  on  the 
reverse,  Civ^as  London.  The  Jetten^  weipe  quite  entire,  aad 
HMny  of  the  >piecea  were  sidd^by  ,the  iforkmen  at  HBOfpsaoe 


eidi.  It  may  be  06berv«d>  that  in  the  year  1395,  Bdward 
defeated  the  Scots  at  DnolMir ;  made  himself  master  of  Ediiw 
bargh,  Stezliiig,  and  other  places ;  carried  off  the  Regalia  of 
Scotland,  with  the  famous  chair  from  Seoon  $  aod  burnt  the 
records  of  the  country.  This  chair  is  now  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  the  celebrated  philantbrophist, 
Howard,  arriTcd  at  Edinburgh,  and  next  day  visited  the 
Totboothi  where  having. adked  the  prisoners  a  number  of 
questioaa,  he  expressed  some  dissatisfaction  at  the  state  of  the 
js3  i  and  observed  that  he  had  seen  it  five  years  before,  aod 
CKpected  now. to  hav^. found  a. new  one  In  its  stead,  which 
vonld  have  been  more  beneficial  than  the  erection  of  the  South 
Bcidge;  .be  leeommended  washing  the  walls  with. lime  and 
water,  aad  the  magistrates  pfud  him  so  much  respoct,  as  to 
Older  it  to  .be  imme^ately  done. 

In  Jattoaiy,  1788,  a  very  important  cause  waabrou^t  for 
decision  before  the  court  of  session.  Some  time  before,  the 
■M|paf;rate$,  in  order  to  increase  th,e  fundafor  the.poor,. applied 
to  pufiamcat  for  an  enactment,  that  in  future,  all  the  inha<* 
bitania  of  Edinbiui^j  of  whatever  description, .  should  pay 
a  oertam  tax.  The  members  of  the  college  of  justice  con* 
sideciBg  this  an  infnagement  of  their  rigl^ts,  petitioned  to  be 
heard  egatnist  the  clause,  which  wa&  granted,  and  the  bill  was 
abandftiwd.  Soon  afterwards,  the  magiatrates  passed  an  act 
of  conndl,  empowering  their  collectors  to  levy  a  certain  sum 
vpoo  all,  without  distinction  |  ponsequently  a  bill  of  suspension 
was  procured,  at  the  instanoe  of  the  dean  and.  members  of  the 
fiMuby  of  advocates,  and  writers  to  the  signet.  The  cause  came 
OB  to  be  lieard  by  the  lord  ordinaryj^  and  after  being  {proceeded 
in  at  great  length,  it  was  finally  decree4>  that  the  privilege 
of  esemption  from  snch  asseasments,  belonged  to  the  membem 
ef  the  coQege  of  justiqe,  both  by  statute  and  usi^e.  , 

The-anniveraary  of  the  Rev<riution  of  lCf89«  was  celebrated 
at  EdinboiBb,  November  the.  &th,  I788j  and  the  de^  vied 
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#ther,  and  «t  die  city  guardy  who  were  drawn  up  to  fire  voBies 
as  tlie  healths  went  roand.  Some  officers  of  dragoons  appeariog 
at  this  time  incautiously  in  the  street^  the  resentment  of  the 
people  was  revired^  and  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  instth, 
which  indaced  the  officers  to  order  out  their  men^  and  direct 
them  to  dear  the  streets  5  some  opposition  was  made  by 
throwing  of  stones^  but  at  length  the  mob  retired  without 
farther  mischief. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  a  nomber  of  persons 
assembled  before  the  residence  of  Mr.  Dnndas,  in  George's 
Square  -,  with  a  straw  figure^  which  they  hang  upon  a  pole^ 
and  were  proceeding  to  bom  5  when  some  friends  of  Mr. 
Dandas,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  honse^  very  improdentiy 
sallied  out^  with  an  intention  to  disperse  the  mob  by  force  3  bat 
they  were  soon  compelled  to  retire^  and  take  refage  in  tlie 
lKmse>  which  was  instantly  assiuled  with  stones.  After  breaking 
llie  ^dadows  of  Mr.  Dtradas's  house,  tlie  mob  proceeded  to  that 
of  the  lord  advocate,  which  they  likewise  damaged.  It  then 
became  necessary  to  call  ont  the  military  from  die  castle.  Hie 
sheriff  attended,  and  read  the  Riot  Act  5  bat  the  rioters  not 
dispersing,  after  repeated  admonitions^  the  soldiers  at  length 
jired;  when  several  persons  were  mortally  woanded,  which 
pat  a  period  to  the  riot  for  the  present.  The  mob -again  assem- 
Med  in  the  New  Town  on  the  next  etening,  with  a  deternu- 
Mtion  to  destroy  die  hoose  of  the  chief  magistrate  >  when  a 
signal  was  made  from  the  Casde,  to  the  marines  of  a  fixate. 
Stationed  at  Leith,  and  a  party  of  dragoons,  that  was  quartered 
a3>ont  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  upon  their  appearance  the 
rioters  finally  dispersed. 

Very  general  attention  was  abont  this  time  excited  by  tlie 
writings  of  Edmond  Barke  and  Thomas  Paine,  relative  to  the 
f  rench  Revelation.  Meetings  of  the  people  took  place  at 
Cdinbni^h,  which  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  government. 
Two  medals  were  struck ;  on  one  of  them  was  inscribed, 
ZHeriy,  EfuaHiy,  mtd  tm  End  to  Pre%%  fVofrwKU:  on  the 
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reverse,  Tke  NaHan  k  euenimily  the  Somrce  of  all  Sovereign. 
Oq  anodier^  Liberty  o/Coneciemce,  Egmal  RepreeefUatmn,  and 
juti  TejpatUm ;  on  the  rererse,  Fer  a  NatUm  to  be  Free,  it  ie 
m^dent  thai  k  wills  ii. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1795,  the  lord  provost,  magis- 
tnlefl,  and  conncil,  addressed  his  majesty  on  the  ontrageous 
attacks  which  he  received  on  his  going  to  the  House  of  Peers^ 
asUbws: 

"  Sire, 

*'  Struck  with  astonishment,  as  we  are  at  the 
late  audacious  insolt  committed  on  your  majesty's  person, 
whkh  is  by  onr  excellent  constitution  justly  deemed  sacred  and 
inviolable,  we  now  approach  yonr  throne,  eager  to  testify  at 
qaoe^ur  respect,  our  esteem,  and  veneration  for  our  beioved 
SMeneign,  and  the  detestation  we  fed,  of  that  most  atrocious 
altampt  whidi  has  been  made  on  your  person  and  authority ; 
abhorrcBt  as  we  are  of  the  wkked,  but  contemptible  hands, 
w^  wore  the  snstruments  of  that  insult,  this  sentiment  in  onr 
bieasta  is  feeble,  when  compared  with  the  rooted  detestation 
we  fieel  of  those  men,  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  Britons  3 
whose  prindples  and  doctrines,  hostile  to  all  good  government, 
and  civil  subordination,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  inflame  the 
minds,  and  pdson  the  felicity,  of  a  loyal,  a  well-afiected,  a 
free,  and  a  most  hi^pf^  peoi^e ;  of  such  it  is  our  fervent  prayer, 
that  the  malevolent  designs  may  be  frustrated  by  the  wisdom 
of  a  good  ProTiSence,  and  onr  own  loyal  and  spirited  exertions. 
ConaideriBg  this  nefarious  outrage  as  a  signal  for  all  good  men 
to  rally  round  the  conslatutioa,  thus  attempted  to  be  violated  in 
the  person  of  its  first  nugistrate,  we  devote  with  true  pa- 
triotisin  onr  hearts,  onr  hands,  our  property,  and  all  we  hold 
valuable  as  members  of  sodety,  to  the  preservation  of  that 
glorious  fd>ric ;  and  what  we  deem  its  best  seeurity,  the  safety 
of  your  majesty's  life,  and  the  nftdirteBanoe  of  that  dignity  and 
respect  justly  annexed  to  your  great  bffioe.    And  in  this  n^e 
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porpose,  Sire>  it  is  our  pride,  and  onr  comfort,  to  think  that 
we  speak  not  as  individaals,  but  ntter  the  nnanimous  sense  of 
that  large  and  respectable  oommnnity,  the  metropolis  of  this 
part  of  the  united  kingdoms^  whom  we  have  the  honour  to 
represent." 

From  this  period,  till  the  arriTal  of  his  royal  highness  Mon- 
sleuF  le  Compte  d'Artois,  at  the  palace  of  Holyrood  Honse, 
there  seems  little  worthy  of  remark ;  and  it  appears  almost 
$aperflQona  to  notice,  that  the  exiled  French  prince  was  received 
with  every  demonstration  of  respect  for  his  rank,  and  consi- 
deration for  the  misfortnnes  of  his  family.  With  this  circnm* 
stance  the  year  1796  opened ;  and  In  the  month  of  March 
following,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  meet,  with  the  lord  provost  and 
magistrates,  ibr  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  weekly  market 
in  Edinburgh,  or  its  vicinity,  for  the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  grain 
and  flour.  Proper  regulations  were  made  for  the  conduct  of 
this  market,  and  the  does  and  fees  were  moderate,  in  order  to 
encourage  formers  and  dealers,  to  give  the  new  market  a  pre-' 
forence,  in  the  disposal  and  purchase  of  the  first  nec^ssarien  of 
lifo. 

The  war,  into  which  the  nation  had  been  planged  by  the 
levelling  principles  and  desolating  projects  of  the  French  r^- 
ddes,  had  already  called  forth  the  most  unparalleled  exertiims 
on  the  part  of  the  government ;  but  the  enemy  having  threat- 
ened Britain  with  an  hostile  inva9ioB ,  it  became  the  bounden  duty 
of  men  of  virtue  and  property  to  take,  with  the  executive,  such 
measures  as  should  repel  any  attack  from  without,  and  commo- 
tion from  within  the  realm.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  Fe-. 
l>mary,  i79T,  at  a  meeting  of  heritors  of  the  county  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  duke  of  Bncdeugh  in  the  chair,  some  important 
ftnd  salutary  resolutions  were  ad<^ted  3  for  example  :— 

''That,  from  the  preparation  avowed  by  the  enemy,  of 
invading  this  kingdom,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  subject  to 
f  sort  «%d  apsk  himself  in  defence  of  his  king  ai^d  country. 
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''  Tbat>  to  prevent  tbe  varioiis  calamities  and  distresst 
Which  any  such  attempt  must  produce  in  this  country,  hitf 
majesty's  lieutenants  for  the  said  county,  do  inyite  all  persons 
from  the  age  of  16  to  60  years^  to  enrol  their  names  as  Tolun* 
leers,  to  be  embodied,  dothed,  and  trained  to  arms,  under  the 
anthority  and  in  the  terms  of  the  volunteer  act* 

''  That>  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bucdeugh,  having  signified 
his  readiness  to  head  and  command  any  such  persons  as 
already  have  tendered,  or  may  yet  tender  their  services, — all 
persons  are  requested  to  give  in  their  names  immediately  at  th^ 
ooondl  chamber;  or  to  any  of  the  magistrates  or  deputy 
lieutenants  of  the  dty  or  county>  at  sudi  place  or  rendezvous> 
as  each  deputy  shall  appoint  in  his  own  district,  spedfying 
their  name,  age,  and  place  of  abode,  to  be  formed  into  bat-* 
tafioas.**  This  regularly  raised  corps,  was,  however,  distinct 
from  the  assemblage  of  a  few  gentlemen,  who  met  in  1794,  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  military  exerdse,  and  from  whom 
originated  a  volunteer  corps^  which,  in  1795,  was  seven  hun- 
dred strong. 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  when  tbe  royal  Edinburgh 
vohinteers  were  formed,  they  marched  in  procession  to  Sti 
Andrew's  CJtiurch,  when  a  very  elegant  and  public-spirited 
discourse,  -was  preached  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Baird>  chaplain  to  the 
corps,  and  prindpal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  from 
Isaiah  41.  y.  vi.  *^  They  hdped  every  one  his  neighbour,  and 
every  one  tuud  to  his  brother  be  of  good  courage.'*  The  rev. 
prindpal  began  with  taking  a  view  of  courage,  as  a  rdigious, 
a  moral,  and  a  p<ditical  virtue,  and  then  pointed  out  the  nature 
and  advantage  of  beneficence.  He  took  a  summary  view  of 
tbe  French  constitution,  and  pointed  out  the  miseries  it  had 
entailed  upon  that  unhappy  nation.  He  contrasted  it  with 
the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution,  as  estabUshed  at  the 
period  of  the  revolDtion>  and  paid  many  handsome  compliments 
to  the  public  spirit  of  the  royal  Edinburgh  volanteersi  who  had 
stood  forth  with  so  much  alacrity  for  its  defence.  The  c^A- 
leaion  at  the  church  door  amounted  to  £67. 
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On  the  I6tb  of  October^  1797.  the  news  arrived  at  Edin- 
borgb,  of  the  victory  of  ailmiral  Dnneaii  over  the  Dutch  fleets 
on  the  illh  of  the  same  month  $  and  the  pnUic  rejoicings  were 
of  coarse  aogmeoted  by  national  pride.  For  a  victory  ao 
l^orions^  and  so  important,  gained  by  a  Sootsmaa,  coald  not 
fail  to  exalt  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  newt)  of  admiral  Nelson's  victory  off 
the  Nile,  in  November,  1798,  tbe  Mlowing  address  was  trana- 
mttted  to  die  dake  of  Portland,  and  by  him  presented  to  the 
king: 

'<  To  the  king's  most  excellent  m^ty.  The  hamMe  addreaa 
of  the  lord  provo&t,  magistrates^  and  council  of  the  city  of 
Edinboigh. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, — ^We  your  majesty's 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  the  lord  provost,  magistrates^ 
oeunctl,  and  community  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  humbly  ofier 
our  heartiielt  congratulations,  on  the  late  most  signal  and 
important  victor)'  with  which  the  Almighty  has  blessed  your 
majesty's  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  your  illustrious  admiral, 
sir  Horatio  Nelson.  While  so  many  other  states  have  yielded 
to  the  destructive  and  insulting  ambiti<m  of  France,  we  look 
with  respect  and  gratitude  to  our  sovereign,  who  in  times  the 
most  alarming,  has  stood  firm'  to  preserve  the  independence, 
the  freedom,  the  happiness,  and  the  honour  of  Britain,  and  we 
rejoice  with  your  faithful  subjects,  in  .tliis  new  and  gknious 
encouragement  which  your  mijesty  has  received,  to  persevere 
in  so  great  and  so  good  a  cause.  In  this  cause,  we  oordiatty 
pledge  our  lives  and  fortunes  for  your  majesty's  support,  and 
we  shall  be  happy  to  show,  that  we  are  not  nnw<uthy  to  be 
fellow-citizens  and  brothers  of  those  brave  men,  who  upmi 
this^  and  upon  former  occasions,  have  exerted  themaelves 
so  nobly  for  their  king  and  their  country. 

"We  intreat  yourmiyesty  to  accept  our  most  sincere 
profession  of  loyalty  to  your  person  and  government,  and  our 
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earnest  wisbes  that  yow  reigo  may  be  long  and  pfoaperow.— 
Signed  by  e«r  apfwintmentj  and  in  our  presence^  and  the  seal 
of  the  dty  affixed  thereto,  13th  October,  179B. 

**  James  Stikling,  Pk-oTost.*' 

On  the  1st  of  JaAuary,  1799*,  the  Tolnoteers,  artillery,  and 
mfiBU9try  of  EdKnboigb,  marched  to  St.  Andrew's  Chnrch,  where 
the  rev.  Dr.  Moodie  preached  an  eloqQent  and  animated  dis- 
conrse,  from  the  6tb  Terse  of  the  133d  Psalm,  ''  Pray  for  the 
peaoe  of  Jemsalem,  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee.*'  A  liberal 
collection  was  afterwards  made  at  the  door  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  poor,  and  the  destitute  sick.  Nor  was  this  to  be  a  soli- 
tary act  of  patriotic  yirtne.  The  magistrates  and  town  -cooncil, 
in  the  same  month,  came  to  the  resolution  of  buthling  a  new 
chnrch,  and  a  coaamittee  was  appointed  to  fix  on  a  convenient 
spot  for  its  erection.  Local  occorrenees  of  trials  for  misde- 
meanonrs,  accidents,  and  deaths,  fill  np  our  history  Arom 
January  till  March  3  bnt  in  this  month,  we  find  the  Edinburgh 
fight  dragoons,  reviewed  at  Musselburgh,  and  exhibiting 
in  their  appearance  and  discipline,  all  the  quafities  of  regular 
veteran  troops.  And  in  the  following  month,  some  little 
stir  was  occasioned  in  the  city,  by  a  Mr.  Pitzsimmons,  an 
episcopal  clergyman,  aiding  four  French  prisoners  in  their 
escape  from  the  Castle  to  Dunkirk,  op  board  of  a  cartel,  that 
sailed  from  Leith  roads.  When  Fitzsimmons  was  tried  before 
the  high  court  of  jasticfairy,  in  July  following,  he  was  found 
gnifey,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tolbooth  of 
Edinbnigfa,  fi>r  the  space  of  three  months.  At  this  period, 
Monsiem'  Compte  d' Artms,  with  his  suite,  set  off  for  England ; 
but  before  hia  royal  highness  quitted  the  Scottish  capital,  he 
addressed  a  courteous  letter  to  the  lord  provost  and  magis- 
trates, thanking  them  for  the  attentions  which  he  had  received, 
during  his  residence  at  Holyrood-house. 

When  the  importuit  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  Datch  fleet 
was  received,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  equally  forward  with 
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the  metropolis  of  the  eiii|»re>  in  demonstratiotis  of  loyalty  mmI 
attachment  to  the  Honse  of  Brunswick^  and  to  the  conatitatioii 
of  Great  Britain  5  this  was  manifested  as  well  by  the  cttiBens, 
as  by  the  voianteers  and  nulitary  in  the  Castle.  Among  the 
inddental  news  of  tlus  year,  we  have  to  notice  the  great 
celebrity  which  the  Assembly  Rooms  had  acquired,  from  the 
jadicioas  management  of  their  directors,  and  the  fine  taste 
displayed  in  the  selection  and  execntion  of  the  music;  Nor  is  it 
oat  of  place  to  record,  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Scoi* 
land,  with  their  nsnal  spirit  and  liberality>  lent  at  this  time  the 
sum  of  .£90,000  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  to  enable  the  magis« 
trates  to  execute  without  delay,  the  Wet  Docks  at  Leith. 

So  great  was  the  distress  which  prevailed  among  the  lowsf 
dasses  of  society  in  1800^  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  tlus  year,  was  to  provide  a  fund  for 
supplying  the  poor  with  food  and  fuel  at  reduced  prices.  And 
to  this  charitable  resolution,  we  trace  the  establishment  of 
public  kitchens  in  Edinburgh,  where  nearly  8000  quarts  of 
broth,  and  as  many  rolls  of  excellent  bread,  were  distribotcd 
weekly,  making  on  an  average,  a  substantial  mieal  for  16,000 
individuals,  including  children.  Though  the  lord  provost  and 
magistrates  had  taken  every  measure,  which  human  policy  or 
sympathy  could  dictate,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor, 
yet  the  lower  orders  in  and  about  the  city,  manifested  strong  dis- 
positions to  riot  and  disturbance  j  but  by  the  timely  interference 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities,  littie  mischief  was  done. 

The  Union  of  Ireland  with  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  was 
cause  of  joy  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1801i  this  was  testified  in  as  public  a  manner  as  possible, 
though,  from  thecircumstances  of  tiie  times,  expensive  rcQoidngs 
were  dispensed  with.  Having  hitherto  abstained  firom  no* 
tidng  the  adoption  of  the  Vaccine  Inoculation  in  Scotland^ 
it  is  fit  we  should  here  mention  the  progress  which  this 
part  of  medical  practice  had  made  in  Edinburgh,  where  all 
ranks  vied  in  its  adoption,  with  the  hope  that  that  dreadful 
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tMkdy,  the  amall-pox,  migbt  thereby  be  totally  extirpated. 
Aboat  this  time^  a  benevolent  institution  was  opened  in  Tiviot 
Row,  for  the  employment  of  the  destitute  and  indnstrioos  poor, 
under  the  name  of  the  Honse  of  Industry. 

We  had  occasion  to  notice,  in  its  chronological  order,  the 
loan  of  £9O,0O0  by  the  Bank  of  Scotland  to  the  magistrates  of 
Edinbargh,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  the  Docks  and 
Harbour  of  Leith.  On  the  14th  of  May,  the  foundation  stone 
was  lud  by  Robert  Dnndas,  esq.  of  Melville,  deputy  grand 
master  of  masons ;  an  immense  concourse  of  the  brethren  and 
inhabitants  of  Leith  and  Edinburgh  attended  to  witness  the 
ceremony.  In  a  glass  vessel,  placed  in  a  cavity  of  the  stone, 
were  deposited  all  the  present  current  coins  in  this  country, 
with  a  number  of  beautiful  medals  of  the  first  character  of  the 
present  age,  which  were  previously  enclosed  in  chrystal  ^  and 
above  the  vessel  were  placed  two  plates,  signifying  when,  for 
what  purpose,  and  by  whom  the  Harbour  of  I^eith  waa 
constructed. 

When  the  glorious  news  arrived  at  Edinbargh,  of  the  vic- 
tories of  the  British  troops  in  Egypt,  a  sad  gloom  was  cast  over 
the  inhabitants,  by  the  tidings  of  Abercrombie*s  death  ;  and 
the  tribute  which  was  paid  to  the  gallant  general's  memory, 
was  very  impressive ;  for  on  the  evening  of  the  l^d  of  Jane, 
the  whole  brigade  of  volunteers  marched  to  Braotsfield  Links, 
where  each  corps  formed  a  separate  square,  and  after  facing 
inwards  the  whole  rested  on'  their  arms,  and  remained  in  that 
position,  while  the  g^enerai  orders  issued  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  commander  in  chief  were  read  to  each  corps,  and  battalion, 
by  its  commanding  officer.  The  battalions  and  corps  afterwards 
shouldered  arms,  reduced  their  squares,  formed  line,  unmuffled 
drums,  fixed  bayonets,  and  marched  off  by  sub-divisions  from 
their  right,  in  qaick  time. 

Tlie  4th  of  Jone,  the  birth-day  of  our  venerable  sovereign, 
who  now  entered  upon  his  64th  yeary  Vas  celebrated  by 
ftboye  3000  defenders  of  their  country,   drawn  out  on  the 


1  if  OB  dbe  1M  tibe  cmHl  of  ipeclitora^  whojoiBed 
MB  IB  pB^JBg  tibe  tiibBte  «l  rupcct,  alTectioB, 
aad  gntkade,  to  Uk  acBMiry  of  a  bbb  aad  bb  ofioer,  "  vpoB 
wboM  like  we  tbdl  aot  soon  lott  <S*^*'  >it9Hited  a  aocne 
both  foleaa  SBd  impressiTe,  the  ttmp  ^aii  of  tbe  4tli  was 
pleaaiBf  aad  aBimafiny  to  crery  friend  of  tiie .  ooostitvtioB. 
NorcBBweoBntBKBtionngintbisplace,  the  psblic  ^pbft  and 
diarity  of  tlK  inliabitaBts  of  EdinbBigfa^  in  rrimg  in  alfttie 
cluiidica  aad  du^iels,  a  most  Hberd  euntfitiutioB  for  the  Tcfief 
of  tbe  fiuifies  of  todi  hraTe  mea  as  had  fellen  in  Egypt.  Oa 
tiie  7tb  of  September,  a  unart  shodc  of  an  earthquake' iras 
AftiBctly  Mt  at  EdinbBfgh,  Leith,  and  tbe  vicmity.  Thoogfa 
its  dnration  was  bnt  two  or  three  seooods,  and  it  w^s  "not 
accompanied  by  any  preriooa  noise,  or  by  any  drcnmstaDces 
wfaidi  nsnally  precede  tiut  pbenomeoon,  it  shook  buildings  in 
the  direction  from  north  to  south ;  and  so  extensive  'a  shodk 
had  not  been  felt  in  Scotland  since  the  earthquake  of  Lisbon.' 

The  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  in  October  spread  great 
joy  orer  Edinborgfa.  Tbe  populace  actually  took  the  iforses 
from  the  mail  coach,  and  having  hoisted  the  British  coloori  dtt 
the  French,  and  mounted  a  banner  on  the  box  as  an  embleia 
of  plenty,  they  dra^^d  the  coach  with  repeated  shouts,  dbwB 
to  the  lord  provost's  villa,  of  Comely  Bank,  and  afterwards  for 
several  hours  through  the  principal  streets,  though  it  rained 
incessantly  the  whole  time.  At  noon  the  volunteers  and  military 
of  the  castle  fired  a  feu  de  joie,  and  the  guns  of  the  garrison 
were  also  fired.  Tbe  city  was  brilliantly  illuminated  in  the  evm^ 
ing  ',  and  what' rendered  this  spectacle  more  remarkable,  was 
its  succeeding  an  illnminatioQ  of  nature,  that  had  on  the  pieoe^ 
ding  night  dazzled  tbe  eyes  of  the  people  of  Edinburgh ;  we 
allude  to  a  magnificent  aurora  borealis,  the  coruscations  of 
which  were  extremely  vivid,  luminous,  and  rapid.  In  the 
following  month  the  French  prisoners  in  Edinbnrgli  castle  were 
marched  down  to  Leith,  where  they  were  embarked  for  their 
native  country. 
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the  niH  arrived  oo  the  1st  of  April,  180S,  with  the  im- 
fi^itmt^^fumha  thst-the  ^ithMm  -Ivaity  ^  pcaco  -««• 
^»a»f*tiif>pBha^  ia.leikMMNMr  «f  tlidr  >y,  seiavitkB 

ttedif.  Vliebv^Mle^  vokMtoersBSM«bMatiwoiiiBthB 
■ttdovs,  and  theaoe  ourabad  to  Pmeet  l^ttiMt>  wheie,  irfler 
tfegnenifnfe  Iroai  Ae  Cttds  kad  fiicd  b  sbIbIb^  Uiey  were 
AlliiitapfiiiB'B  fim'SeJomi  bs  wBs  doDB  bd  Mgniag  the  pidi* 
Aurkiif^lB  the  eveBinfr  thB  city  was  dlBamialed,  for  the 
|*ptt  l^ytotiea^of  trhidi  the  MgiatrBteaiaaBed  b  prodBMB* 
AMM'theJittMnBgeflfect: 

»  .uirri  peaee  being  now  estBbiished  between  the  Britaak 
tt^M^'Mdthcriither  natioBa  with  whom  she  iraa  at  war^  aad 
lliRlidiNlil^  all  beiBg  eUted  with  the  joyfal  eveat,  the  loii 
P^M  M  magiatnitea  reeDmaieBd  to  the  iBhabitaBts  to  iOo- 
mmate  the^^t  witidows  of  their  hooaes,  from  haU^paat  aevBB 
^tin  ^ekiekihis  ereDtng;  and  they  larther  leoomnieBd  to 
dlitiii^lieBce  Bad  good  oider,  and  prohibit  the  biBakiBg  ol 
^(Hriimder  the  seTerest  paniahmeat/* 

Abmft  the  middle  of  the  year  1809»  a  pedtioB  was  signed 
^tb^^MTcyst^  and  «onneil  of  fi^nhnrgh,  to  be  pnesented  to 
tW  llvasc  of  comoiOBS,  for  leave  to  bring  iB  a  bill  for  mdaipng 
^'i^'pehce,  and  extending  the  royalty  ofer  the  laBdaof 
Mtvde,  and  certain  lands  to  the  east  and  west  $  farpnidbBsiQg 
twiKfts  aad  groOBda  for  eidarglBg  York  Place  >  aadforvariona 
<Aber  p«bUe  purposes  of  improveaient  and  eraameBt.  A  peti- 
tkMi  Wis  Hcewise  framed  for  a  new  copper  coinage,  the  want 
0f  wUkh  was  folt  as  a  serions  inconvenience. 

Bir^  in  May,  the  first,  or  royal  regiment  of  Edinbaigb 
v<olmte^rv^  were  disembodied.  They  potaded  at  twdve  o'clock 
OQ  tbeir  osnal  grooad  in  the  raeadows»  whence  they  maithed 
to  Hcnot*s  Green,  the  place  where  they  first  paraded,  and 
noerred  their  colours  dght  years  before.  Here  they  formed  a 
ykm  iqnare  fonr  deep,  wYtta  the  lord  advocate,  second  lien- 
Itoaat  colonel^  (cohMiel  Aytqnr  being  necessarily  absent),  read 
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lord  Hobart*8  circular  letter,  ctfnyeying  to  tbera  his  maj^ty*ft 
thanks ;  also  the  thanks  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  He 
also  read  a  resolution  of  the  town-coundl  of  Edinburgh,  ex- 
pressing  in  the  strongest  and  most  handsome  terms,  the  thanks 
of  the  community  to  the  whole  of  the  volunteers  of  this  dty  j 
and  a  very  flattering  letter  from  his  exoellency  lientenant-oolo- 
nel  Vyse.  After  the  lieutenant-colonel  had  addressed  them, 
the  regiment  was  marched  to  the  Parliament  Square,  where 
being  formed,  the  colours  were  delivered  to  the  magistrates, 
who  lodged  them  in  the  coundl  chamber,  and  the  corps  was 
dismissed. 

At  the  levee  on  the  19th,  the  right  honourable  the  lord 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  presented  to  the  king  the  congratulatory 
address  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  restoration  of  the 
blessings  of  peace,  which  was  most  gradonsly  received,  and 
his  lordship  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hand. 

At  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  town  council,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved,  that  a  subscription  should  be  opened,  for 
erecting  in  the  city  a  statue  of  the  right  honourable  Henry 
Dundas,  as  a  tribute  of  public  gratitude  for  his  long  and 
eminent  services.  A  number  of  persons  met  on  the  29th  in 
Merchant's  Hall,  complaining  of  the  defective  state  of  the 
police,  and  agreed  to  several  resolutions  for  improving  the 
present  system. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  provost,  magistrates,  and  coundl  of 
Edinburgh,  held  in  December,  a  letter  was  read  from  the 
honourable  lord  viscount  Melville,  announdng  his  elevation  to 
the  peerage,  and  thanking  them  for  the  honours  repeatedly 
conferred  upon  him  in  choosing  him  for  their  representative. 
A  letter  was  voted  to  him  in  reply,  congratulati^  him  upon 
his  newly  acquired-honour. 

In  March,  1803,  we  find  the  intended  scheme  for  a  new 
police  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  neighbourhood  in  great 
forwardness,  and  likely  to  receive  the  authority  of  the  lq;iBia- 
tnre.    The  members  of  the  college  of  justice^  had  agreed  to 
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wave  their  privileges^  in  order  to  forward  this  important  object  j. 
and  the  magistrates^  by  giving  np  part  of  the  town's  revenne, 
had  done  all  in  their  power  to  procare  for  the  city  a  regular  and 
complete,  system  of  police,  the  want  of  which  had  been  long  a 
matter  of  regret.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  intended  to  be 
brought  into  parliament  were  numerous ;  among  them  danses 
were  made  for  the  better  deansing,  lighthig,  and  watching  the 
city  and  suburbs,  to  prevent  begging,  to  apprehend  vagrants, 
to  r^pilate  all  kinds  of  vehicles,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
connected  with  good  government. 

About  this  time  a  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  being  anti« 
cipated,  the  lord  provost  published  a  notice,  stating,  that  appli- 
cation had  been  made  to  him,  by  many  of  the  gentlemen  who 
bebnged  to  the  late  first  regiment  of  royal  Edinbuigh  volunteers^ 
and  by  other  respectable  citizens,  expressing  their  earnest  desire 
to  make  an  offer  of  their  services  to  government,  in  the  present 
critical  situation  of  public  affairs.  His  lordship,  in  consequence, 
requested  the  attendance  of  such  gentlemen  as  concurred  in 
those  sentiments,  in  the  new  church  aisle,  in  order  to  consider  the 
proper  measures  that  should  be  taken.  Shortly  afterwards,  we 
fukd  a  military  spirit  pervading  all  ranks  of  the  community  :  the 
Edinburgh  royal  highland  volunteer  reg^ent,  was  completed 
to  the  full  establishment  of  500  men,  besides  non-commissioned 
officers,  in  ten  days  after  the  acceptance  of  their  offer  of  service. 
This  was  the  first  volunteer  regiment  of  the  above  strength  in 
Scotland,  and  was  commanded  by  colonel  Alexander  McGregor 
Murray,  and  officered  from  the  highland  gentlemen  resident  in 
Edinburgh. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  a  loyal  address  by  the  lord  provost, 
magistrates,  and  council  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  of  the 
strongest  assurances  of  continued  affection,  and  attachment 
to  his  majesty's  person  and  government  5  of  indignation  at  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  government  since  the  condasion  of 
peace ;  and  of  zeal  and  readiness  to  come  forward  in  the  present 
critical  state  of  affairs,  in  defence  of  their  king  and  country. 
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'%h*-UAMMiU(fe<!  try  the  lord  adv<U^te;  antl  present^d'foy  lord 
'Mlv«i6  to  lifs  mfij««ty. 

Ofr  the  I5th' S^tember,  ehetown-coondll' atthniAously 
VoM  II  p1ec«  of  plat«  to  tbe  tttlue  ttf  Afty  gMiMas,  klidtiie 
fh&nkB  of  the  coandt  to  lliotnas  fl^nderMm,  e9<(.  lord  deaTi  of 
giiM  of  tfris  city,  for  Ills  mefitoriotis  servfces  itt'bdKdf  orthe 
i^oiniiianity.  * 

The  98th  of  Febraary,  1805,  was  distinguished  lyy  one  of 
the  most  violent  hurricanes  ever  remembered  at  Edtnttaq^  j 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  it  was  very  general  in  the  eoiliitry 
dnd  the  city. 

In  Jnnc,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  received  a  letter 
from  thirty-six  persons,  stating  themselves  to  be  prisoners  of 
war  in  the  citadel  of  Valenciennes,  and  as  they  \rene  tn  the 
utmost  want,  and  being  natives  of  the  city  or  neighbourhood, 
they  requested  the  magistrates  to  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for 
their  relief.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  in  a  fetv  weeks 
i(bont  £150  was  collected,  and  a  remittance  of  three  guineas 
was  made  to  each  person ;  its  safe  conveyance,  was  testified 
fty  an  answer,  thanking  the  magistrates  most  grateMly  for 
such  a  liberal  supply. 

The  great  victory  of  lord  Nelson  on  the  ^  1st  of  October, 
18(K^,  was  celebrated  at  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of  November^ 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The  guus  from  the  castle 
were  fired,  as  well  as  those  from  the  battery  and  shipping  in  the 
roads.  On  the  llth,  the  different  volunteer  corps  fired  a  fat 
dejoie  on  Leith  Walk  -,  liis  excellency  the  commander  in  chief, 
rode  along  the  line,  and  afterwards  to  York  House,  where  the 
'  troops  passed  and  saluted  him.  The  right  honourable  the  lord 
justice  Clerk,  marched  his  regiment  into  St.  Andrew's  Square, 
where,  iu  an  animated  speech,  he  congratolated  thetn  on  the 
victory,  and  condoled  with  them  on  the  lamented  loss  bf  the 
hero  under  whose  auspices  it  was  achieved.  In  the  evening, 
fhe  city,  by  order  of  tbe  magistrates,   was  most  brilliantly 
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Hliuunaled.  Thsraday,  tbe  <Sth  of  Deoembor*  being  tbe  day 
appointed  by  bis  majesty  for  a  general  tbanksg^ving  to  Almighiy 
God,  for  tbe  brilliant  snocess-  of  the  Briiash  anm,  the 
dmrcbes  of  £dintynrgh  were  folly  attended,  and  most  of  the 
inkahitanftg  aj^ieared  in  monrning.  Several  excellent  and  appro- 
priate  disoonrses  were  dditeced»  and  the  eoUectioos  for  tbe  be- 
nefit of  the  families  of  those  who  fell  in  the  action  <^  Trafalgar, 
werenoconunonlylibefaU  Thftaggregate  Bobscriptiens  at  Edin- 
tangfa  on  the  oocaaion  of  this  memorable  victory,  amounted  on 
the  1st  of  April,  1806,  to  above  £9000,  and  those  for  lord 
Nelson's  Monument  to  near  £1200.  The  liberality  of  indivir 
dnals  was  highly  oonspienonB:  many  noblemen  enbscribed 
jClOOteach;  the  lilce  snm  was  remitted  to  the  treasurer,  by 
nomaa  Goolta,  esq.  banker,  in  London,  towards  the  erection 
of  t^e  monument. 

In  June,  a  grand  dinner  was  given  by  the  lord  provost  and 
aagiitnites,  to  a  number  of  tbe  principal  inhabitants  of  "Bdin- 
ba^,  OB  account  of  the  acquittal  of  lord  Melville.  They  also 
gUYe  two  guineas  to  the  prisoners  in  the  Tolbooth  to  drink  his 
lonlahip'a  health;  and  letters  of  congratulation  were  sent  to 
Um  lirom  all  quarters,  upon  the  honourable  termination  of  his 
trial* 

October  the  ^Ist,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  the  foundation  stone  of  lord  Nelson's  monument, 
was  laid  on  the  Calton  HUl,  by  W.  Coulter,  esq.  provost,  and 
several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

In  the  early  part  of  1808,  a  meeting  of  clergymen  was 
held  to  consider  what  measures  they  should  adopt  to  obtain  an 
increase  of  their  salaries.  A  great  number  of  their  livings 
-IumI  not  been  augmented  for  more  than  one  hundred  years, 
and  some  of  them  were  little  more  than  £30  a  year ;  a  list 
was  produced  of  above  eighty  parishes  under  £100.  The 
hardship  of  this  case  being  so  obvious,  it  was  expected 
that  government  would  grant  some  relief,  as  soon  as  a  proper 
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repredentatiiMi  was  made  >  eapeddly  as  tbe  general  asaemUy 
had  entered  into  their  views. 

October  the  2 Ist^  a  heavy  gale  was  experienced  at  Edin* 
bar^  from  the  south-west.  In  addition  to  the  miacfaief 
usually  occasioned  here  by  high  winds,  such  as  blowing  down 
chimney  pots,  &c.  the  large  temporary  buikiing,  erected  oathe 
north  end  of  the  mound,  for  die  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
panorama  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  was  blown  down,  and  tbe 
painting  totally  destroyed ;  this  was  a  remarkable  coinddenoe, 
it  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  hero  of  Traial^ 
gar  ended  his  career  of  glory. 

In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  last 
session,  a  national  institution  for  promoting  vaccination  was 
established  in  April,  1809,  under  the  management  of  a  board, 
consisting  of  several  members. 

The  25th  of  October,  being  the  anniversary  of  his  majesty's 
accession  to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  and  the  day  in  which 
he  entered  into  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign,  the  magistrates  of 
Edinbuiigh  gave  public  notice,  that  the  jubilee  would  be  oek« 
brated  in  the  pity.  Accordingly,  the  morning  was  ushered  in 
by  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  city  and  of  Leith,  from  eight 
to  ten  o*clock.  The  lord  provost,  magistrates,  and  council  at 
eight  o'clock  proceeded  in  carriages  to  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
Leith,  where  they  joined  the  masonic  procession,  in  order  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  military  works,  which  out  of  regard 
to  our  beloved  monarch,  were  to  be  denominated  king  George 
the  third's  bastion,  and  military  works,  for  tbe  defence  of  the 
dock,  harbour,  and  town  of  Leith.  After  the  stone  was  laid,  a 
royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  dock,  and  returned  by  his 
majesty's  ships  in  the  roads  of  Leith.  This  ceremony  bdng 
performed,  the  procession  returned  to  the  Assembly  Rooms. 
On  this  occasion,  all  the  noblemen  and  gentry  in  and  about  the 
city  and  neighbourhood  of  Ldth,  U^ther  with  the  office 
bearers  of  the  grand  lodge,  breakfasted  wi^  the  lord  provost 
and  magistrates  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  Leith.     At  twelve 
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o*doGk  the  great  gims  of  the  castle  were  fired,  and  those  of  his 
majesty  ships  in  the  roads.  The  volonteers  were  drawn  out 
in  liae  in  Princes*  street^  to  fire  a  fen  de  joie  -,  and  at  two 
o'dodc^  sermons  suitable  to  the  occasion,  were  preached  in  all 
the  chnrehes  and  chapds  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  when 
collections  were  made  at  the  doors,  for  the  relief  of  debtors  in 
the  gaok  of  Edinburgh  and  Canongate.  An  address  was^soon 
afterwards  voted  to  his  majesty,  by  the  lord  provost  and 
UM^pstrates,  congratulating  him  on  his  having  filled  the  throne 
fifty  years,  which  was  most  graciously  received. 

In  August,  1812,  owing  to  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
price  of  oatmeal,  a  crowd  of  people  assembled  in  Cowgate  and 
the  Grassmarket,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  supplies 
on  their  way  to  market.  Several  carts  were  accordingly 
seised,  and  their  contents  distributed  among  the  people ;  after 
which  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  Dalkeith  road,  where  they 
seised  several  more  carts,  and  retailed  the  meal  at  two  shillings 
per  peck,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  drivers.  The  shops  alao 
of  the  victual  dealers  and  bakers,  in  Nicholson's  Street,  and 
pbces  adjoining,  being  threatened  by  the  populace,  were  very 
prudently  abut  up.  In  the  evening,  the  houses  of  several 
meal-selleiv  in  different  parts  of  the  town  were  attacked,  and 
the  windorws  broke  $  at  Leith  also  there  was  a  considerable 
tumult. 

As  a  necessary  precaution,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  ordered 
out  from  the  castle,  and  the  f<^wing  judicious  proclamation 
was  issued. — *'  By  order  of  the  right  honourable  the  lord 
provost  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh.  The  inhabitants  are 
enjoined  to  avoid  all  riotous  proceedings  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, as  any  tumults  that  may  be  excited,  can  have  no  other 
effect,  than  to  deter  persons  who  have  provisions,  from 
bringing  them  into  town,  and  thus  to  increase  the  scarcity. 
The  lord  provost  and  magistrates  assure  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  wiU  use  all  the  means  in  their  power,  to  relieve  them  from 
thdr  present  distresses.    At  the  same  time,  as  the  magistrates 
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hhfe  every  reason  to  know  that  a  fcaivity  of  grain  eusis 
throvghoat  the  coimtry^  they  give  the  iahabitaiits  this  poblic 
notice,  of  their  determination  to  make  une  of  the  powers 
rested  in  them  to  repress  any  tamnltons  proceedings,  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  city/'  Ck>nncil  Chamber^  18tk  of 
Angast,  ISl^. 

The  condnct  of  the  magistrates  on  this  trying  occasion*  was 
highly  praiseworthy.  A  meeting  of  the  principal  inhabitaBts 
took  place  in  the  Parliament  House,  on  the  21st  of  Angvst, 
when  it  was  agreed  to  open  a  frnbscription  for  the  relief  of  tiie 
poor,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  collected,  the  distribation  of 
which  was  intrusted  to  a  committee.  The  money  was  given 
weekly,  according  to  the  number  in  a  family,  by  the  elders  of 
the  different  kirk  session.  On  the  25th  of  August,  there  was  a 
numerous  meeting  of  the  noblemen,  freeholders,  justioea  ot 
peace,  commissioners  of  supply,  and  heritors  of  the  ooonty  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  Parliament  House,  when  several  res<4udons 
were  entered  into,  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poorer 
dass  of  the  people. 

On  the  last  night  of  the  year  1813,  being  the  season 
devoted  to  innocent  festivity,  the  streets  of  Edinbni^  were 
disgraced  by  a  series  of  riots,  outrage,  and  robberies,  hitheito 
without  an  example  here.  During  almost  the  whole  of  the 
night,  after  11  o*clock,  a  gang  of  fierce  banditti,  armed  with 
bludgeons  and  other  weapons,  infested  some  of  the  leading 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  knocked  down,  robbed,  and 
otherwise  most  wantonly  abused  almost  every  person  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  in  their  way. 

On  the  morning  of  November  the  6th,  1813,  the  guns  from 
the  castle  were  fired,  and  the  bells  of  the  city  rung  in  honour  of 
the  victories  obtained  in  Germany,  and  on  this  occasion,  the 
dty  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  Several  devices  in  variegated 
lamps  were  exhibited,  in  the  Royal  Exchange,  Pariiament 
House,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Custom  House,  the  new  Club  Room, 
St.  Andrew's  Square,  and  the  lord  provost's  house,  Charlotte 
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Square^  &c. ;  but  owing  to  tb^  un&Tourable  state  of  the  weather, 
their  brilliancy  was  much  obscured.  A  variety  of  trans- 
parencies appeared  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  which  in 
general  were  well  ezecnted,  and  had  a  fine  effect.  The 
Northampton  and  Antrim  militia,  and  first  regiment  of  royal 
Edmbnrgh  Tolonteers  met  in  the  Assembly  rooms,  George 
Street,  and  went  off  in  different  directions,  their  bands  playing 
a  variety  of  tnnes  the  whole  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  April,  1814,  a  general 
illvmination  took  place  again  in  Edinburgh,  in  celebration  of 
the  surrender  of  Paris  to  the  allies,  and  the  prospect  of 
happiness  and  peace  by  the  new  order  of  things  about  to  be 
established  in  France.  On  this  occasion,  a  grand  triumphal 
arch  was  thrown  across  the  High  Street,  with  two  side 
arches  over  the  pavement.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  shrubs ;  surmounting  the  main  arch 
was  a  crown,  ornamented  with  lamps  -,  under  all  the  three 
were  variegated  lamps  hung  in  elegant  festoons.  Fronting  the 
south,  on  the  right  side,  appeared  in  large  characters,  the 
name  of  Wellington,  and  Blncher  on  the  left  j  fronting  the 
north,  were,  on  one  side,  these  words,  M^tcow  BtunUy  and  on 
the  other,  Pwris  Satf^d.  Above  the  name  of  Wellington  were 
the  feathers  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  neatly  cut  out,  and  sur- 
mounted with  the  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
On  the  other  side,  several  fieur-de*lis,  surmounted  with  the 
royal  white  standard  of  France,  with  this  inscription,  Britam's 
EjpertUms  crawmed  with  Sueee$8,  Trade,  Cammerc$,  and  Agri" 
culture  nmo  fimmtk,  A  great  quantity  of  coals  and  some  tar 
barrels  were,  with  much  labour,  conveyed  to  the  top  of  Arthur's 
seat,  and  blazed  during  the  evening  with  sublime  effect.  Hie 
white  cockade  was  universally  worn  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
both  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith. 

On  the  2nd  of  May,  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Edin- 
burgh voted  an  address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the  happy 
situation  of  public  affairs,  and  they  likewise  agreed  to  address 
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his  royal  higbness  Monsieur  le  Compte  d'Artois,  who  resided 
in  Edinburgh  for  some  years,  on  his  restoration  to  his  rights  in 
his  native  country. 

July  the  1st,  a  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  was  held  in  Corre's  rooms,  when  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  to  petition  parliament  against  the  slave 
trade.  Petitions  were  afterwards  transmitted  to  London,  and 
presented  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 

The  important  intelligence  of  the  glorious  and  decisive 
battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  and  in  whidi  the 
Scots  Greys  were  so  conspicuously  engaged,  was  brought 
express  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  by  sir  John  Majoribanks, 
the  lord  provost,  who  reached  the  city  on  Saturday,  the  24th 
of  June,  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  news  was  received  by  all 
ranks  with  great  satisfaction,  and  the  thanks  of  the  town- 
council  were  the  next  council-day  voted  to  his  lordship  for  his 
great  attention,  in  affording  so  promptly  to  his  fellow-dtixens 
the  accounts  of  this  splendid  event. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  wiU  ever  form  an  interesting  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  Europe,  and  would  have  been  considered  a 
point  at  which  to  terminate  the  present  History,  had  not  the 
event  of  our  late  sovereign's  death,  after  a  reign  of  unparal- 
leled continuance,  iinposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  adverting 
to  a  new  reign.  George  III.  died  at  Windsor,  at  about  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of 
January,  1820,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
sixtieth  of  his  reign.  Intelligence  of  his  decease  arrived  at 
Edinburgh  on  the  Wednesday  following,  and  on  Thursday,  the 
Srd  of  February,  George  IV.  was  proclaimed  in  various  parts 
of  the  city. 
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PART  II. 

BCCLB8IASTIGAL  TRANSACTIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

From  ike  eariiest  Period  to  the  Capture  of  James  FL    by 
Earl  Gowry. 


Having  taken  a  brief  reyiew  of  the  Civil  and  Political  Trans- 
actions relati^-e  to  the  City  of  Edinbnrghj  it  now  remuns  to 
give  a  Sketch  of  its  Ecclesiastical  and  Literary  History. 

From  an  eaiiy  period  to  the  Reformation^  Scotland  lay 
ander  the  dominion  of  the  papal  hierarchy^  and  the  extreme 
ignorance  of  mankind  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity^  with  the 
snpposed  sanctity  of  the  dergy^  who  possessed  the  only  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  together  with  the  exuberant  confidence  which 
was  reposed  in  them,  gave  rise  to  the  many  errors  and 
corruptions  which  were  introduced  into  the  church ;  so  that 
Christianity,  as  then  professed,  instead  of  being  a  rational  and 
divine  system  of  religion,  was  a  complication  of  doctrines 
absurd  in  their  foundation,  and  equally  pernicious  in  their 
consequences. 

The  first  idea  of  Reformation  seems  to  have  originated  with 
Martin  Luther,  in  Germany,  in  revenge  of  the  a£front  cast 
upon  the  order  to  which  he  belonged,  by  transferring  an 
advantageous  species  of  religious  traffic,  from  the  Augustin,  to 
the  Dominican  friars.  In  the  course  of  his  disputations 
agmst  the  sale  of  indulgences,  his  knowledge  in  the  Scrip- 
tures became  more  extensive,  and  his  ideas  more  enlarged ; 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  planned  the 
destruction  of  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  of  freeing  the  minds 
of  men  from  that  ignorance  by  wh\th  they  had  been  so  long 
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enslaved.  Among  otber  causes  of  tbe  rapid  progress  of  tbe 
reformation^  may  be  enumerated  tbe  flattering  of  tbe  vanity 
of  mankind,  by  appealing  to  tbeir  judgments  to  detect  false- 
bood  j  tbe  indulging  it  still  farther  by  permitting  tbe  laity  to 
read  tbe  Scriptures,  wbicb  formerly  were  beld  too  sacred  for 
tbeir  perusal ;  tbe  austerity  of  tbe  lives  of  tbe  first  reformers, 
so  opposite  to  tbe  licentious  manners  of  tbe  popisb  clergy }  and 
tbe  just  indignation  wbicb  would  naturally  arise  in  tbe  minds 
of  tbe  people  against  tbose  indolent  drones,  for  baving  so 
craftily  possessed  tbemselves  of  a  large  portion  of  tbe  wealtb 
of  tbe  kingdoms  .in  wbicb  tbey  resided. 

Tbe  art  of  printing,  likewise,  wbicb  was  attended  vritb  Ae 
peculiar  felicity  botb  of  exciting  and  gratifying  an  universal  tbirst 
for  knowledge ;  tbe  address  of  tbe  reformers  in  representing 
popery  as  impious  and  damnable ;  and  inflaming  tbe  passions 
against  images,  crucifixes,  garments,  and  relics,  wbicb  for- 
merly promoted  reverence  and  awe,  contributed  greatly  to  tbe 
progress  oif  tbe  refprmation.    Tbus,  tbe  stream  of  popular 
opinion  being  diverted  into  a  cbannel  diametrically  opposite  to 
its  former  course^  swelled  into  a  torrent  tbat  sbook  to  its  foun- 
dation tbe  migbty  fabric  of  tbe  papal  bierarcby,  which  bad  beea 
reared  by  tbe  labour  and  superstition  of  ages.    To  these  may  be 
added,  tbe  peculiar  causes  wbicb  assisted  tbe  reformation  in 
Scotland.     As  tbe  church  and  state  mutually  supported  each 
otber,  so  tbe  Reformation  favoured  the  turbulence  of  the  Soot* 
tisb  nobles,  by  hambling  the  royal  cause ;  and  at  the  same 
time  flattered  tbe  vanity  of  tbe  multitude,  by  reducing  tbe 
power  of  both  tbe  mitre  and  tbe  crown.    The  puUic  deda- 
mators  also,  in  tbeir  harangues,  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  oa  the 
just  and  popular  topic,  that  the  prince  and  the  peasant  would 
be  equally  acceptable  with  the  Deity,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.    The  ill-judged  severity  of  government  against  the 
leaders  of  tbe  Reformation,  with  tbe  courage  and  constancy 
wlucb  they  displayed  under  tbeir  persecution^  and  sufferings ; 
the  imprudent  conduct  of,  Mary )  the  stem  tempa:  and  iicen- 
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tious  belutTionr  of  cardinal  Beales,  and  the  amUtion  of  the 
eaii  of  Murray,  all  tended  to  promote  the  reformation.  This 
noUenkan  proposed  to  himself  the  r^|;ency  of  Scotland,  which, 
aader  a  long  minority,  perhaps  suggested  to  him  stili  more 
aspiriog  objects  j  bnt,  above  all,  the  noUes  anticipated,  and 
afterwards  realized,  the  possession  of  the  large  and  ample 
lereanes  of  the  papal  chnrch. 

From  the  paucity  of  authentic  documents  in  the  early  Scotch 
ecdesiastical  history,  we  are  at  a  loss  for  information,  by  wliat 
positive  means  the  reformation  in  Scotland  originally  begon^ 
We  find,  however,  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  James  IV. 
the  powers  of  the  papal  pontiff  were  resisted  ^  and  pope  Julius, 
who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  complains  of  the  king  thus : 
"  James  alone,  of  all  the  Christian  princes,  by  quarreUiBg 
with  his  brother-in-law  (Henry  Vlll.  of  Enn^d),  had  U* 
therto'  hindered  that  most  pious  monarch  from  asserting  with 
arms  the  rights  of  the  holy  see.*'  Bat  James,  who  well  knew 
that  all  the  vicars  of  Christ  were  not  infidliUe,  and  was  likewise 
acquainted  with  the  selfish  (however  pretended)  motives  of  the. 
leaguers  against  France,  absolutely  refused  to  side  with  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  declared  that  league  to  be  illegal,  lor  whidi 
cause  Julius  imquediately  issued  his  bull  of  excommunication ; 
and  James  falling  at  the  battle  of  Flowden  Field,  burial  was 
denied  to  lus  corpse,  until  license  and  the  consent  of  the  pop« 
were  obtained,  which  were  granted  by  Leo  X,  on  the  9th 
November,  1513. 

This  pontiff,  who  succeeded  Julias,  was  as  ambitiotts  and 
covetous  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  had  attempted,  in 
imitation  of  some  of  them,  to  have  both  these  passions  gratified 
to  the  full,  by  engaging  all  the  European  sovereigns  in  a  general 
confederacy  against  the  Tarks,  whose  late  victories,  particn- 
Imrly  in  Egypt,  which  they  had  subdued  about  this  time,  he 
sednloualy  represented  as  preparatory  to  the  destruction  of 
Christianity. 

But  though  he  was  not  successful  in  inspiring  the  princes 
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of  Europe  with  hts  feara^  whidi  they  attributed  to  their  just 
source^  yet  none  of  them  dared  openly  testify  their  dissent  to 
so  holy  an  intention  ;  therefore  many  of  them  united  in  the  oon* 
federacy,  for  fear  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  pope.  Leo  and  the 
ooUege  of  cardinals  having  succeeded  so  far,  entertained  mighty 
hopes  of  not  only  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms, 
but  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  possession  of  the 
Infideb.  fint  they  were  mistaken  :  the  era  of  crusades  was 
past.  In  vain  did  they  preach  up,  in  every  country  of  Europe, 
salvation  to  those  who  engaged  in  them^  and  in  vain  did  they 
scatter  the  most  plenary  indulgendes.  Their  sermons  made 
few  converts.  Printing  had  introduced  learning ;  and  super- 
stition was  rapidly  on  the  decline.  Their  pardons  Mrere  so  far 
from  producing  the  immense  sums  the  council  of  Latran  ex-t 
pected,  that  their  validity  began  to  be  questioned,  and  in 
time  even  denied.  Such  were  the  causes,  it  is  said,  that  gave 
rise  to  the  reformation  on  the  continent,  which,  in  the  sequel, 
not  only  freed  other  nations,  from  priestly  tyranny,  but  pro- 
duced that  excellent  constitution  which  made  Britain  the 
terror  of  tyrants,  the  perserver  of  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Anno  Domini,  153^,  King  James  fixed  a  coUege  of  jus- 
tice in  his  capital,  consisting  of  fourteen  senators,  half  spi* 
ritual,  and  half  temporal,  with  a  president,  who  was  always 
to  be  of  the  church.  At  their  first  meetings,  the  lords  of  ses- 
sion devised  many  exceUeut  plans  for  the  equal  administration 
of  justice ;  but  their  after  conduct  did  not  answer  this  begin- 
ning j  for  (says* Buchanan),  "  seeing  in  Scotland  there  are 
almost  no  laws,  but  the  decrees  of  parliament,  and  many  of 
these  too  were  temporary  expedients,  and  that  these  judges 
with  all  their  interest  hindered  the  enacting  of  new  ones,"  the 
estates  of  all  the  subjects  were  committed  to  the  pleasure  of 
fifteen  men,  whose  will  was  the  law.  It  had  a  further  effect : 
for  as  the  half  of  the  bench  were  churchmen,  it  was  their  en- 
deavour to  retard  the  reformation,  which  before  had  made  a 
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rapid  pn^^ress  m  Germany,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  being  coun- 
tenanced by  the  secular  arm  of  England,  and  had  many  friends 
in  Scotland. 

The  papal  authority  was  now  on  the  point  of  being  abr<^ted 
in  England  ;  pope  Clement  sent  ambassadors  to  Scotland  to 
prevent  king  James  from  attempting  the  same  dangerous  en- 
croachments. His  holiness  had  reason  to  be  content  with  the 
success  of  his  embassy ;  for  not  only  the  king,  but  the  three 
estates  (who  were  then  sitting  at  Edinbuigh),  acknowledged 
their  submission  to  the  holy  see,  and  promised  to  continue 
their  due  obedience,  and  by  a  salutary  exertion  of  the  law, 
prevent  the  growth  of  heresy. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1554,  we  find  a  me- 
lancholy proof  of  their  determination  to  keep  their  word,  by 
the  burning  of  Andrew  Straton  and  Norman  Gonrlay,  at  Edin- 
burgh, August  27th,  for  Lutheranism  j  the  sheriff  of  Linlith- 
gow, James  Borth  wick,  and  others,  were  likewise  condenmed  on 
the  same  account,  and  many  fled  to  England  under  this  cruel 
persecution.  And,  further,  to  gratify  the  pope,  now  Paul  III. 
(Clement  VII.  having  died  during  these  transactions),  it  was 
ordained,  in  a  parliament  held  during  the  summer  at  Edin- 
burgh, that  the  ancient  worship,  should  be  preserved,  the 
church  continued  in  all  its  immunities,  and  heretics  punished 
with  all  rigour. 

Henry  VIII.  of  Eng^nd,  having  completed  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  papal  hierarchy  in  his  dominions,  and  as  a  finish- 
ing blow  seized  the  precious  shrine  of  Thomas-ii-Becket,  burnt 
his  bones,  and  unsainted  him,  at  which  the  pope  became 
exceedingly  enraged,  and  instanUy  published  his  terrible  bull 
of  excommunication  against  him,  which  he  sent  to  Scotland 
and  other  European  states. 

This  last  act  of  Henry  gave  great  offence  to  the  devotees 
of  the  papal  church  in  Scotland,  and  greaUy  incensed  the  well 
beneficed  clergy,  as  they  dreaded  the  influence  of  his  example. 
Many  invectives  were  ^published  against  him  of  so  severe  a 
nature^  that  James  was  obliged  to  interpose  his  authority  and 
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punish  their  anthors.  Being  in  some  degree  checked  in  this 
way  of  showing  their  resentment^  they  spent  their  rage  on  the 
favoorers  of  the  new  opinions.  Thus  several  were  bnmt  for 
heresy  during  this  year  $  and  When  cardinal  Beaton  succeeded 
to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews^  a  still  greater  persecution  ensued. 
Bnt  the  argument  by  (ire  was  far  from  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  new  doctrines^  which  many  embraced  from  a  conviction  of 
their  truth ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  kingdom  who 
asserted,  from  temporal  motives,  that  the  papal  authority 
ought  to  be  aboUshed,  monasteries  suppressed,  and  the  church 
of  Scotland  regulated  after  the  manner  of  that  of  England. 
The  new  proselytes  pretended  to  no  doctrines  nn warranted  by 
the  Scriptures,  which  being  now  printed  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
every  one  might  judge  for  himself.  Nor  was  the  English  Bible 
read  alone  :  the  controversial  writings  of  Luther,  Melancthon, 
«nd  .^alainpadins  were  in  the  hands  of  many,  who  perused 
them  with  avidity.  Many  also  of  the  inferior  papal  clergy  and 
friars  had  imbibed  the  tenets  of  the  reformed,  and  sealed  their 
testimony  at  the  stake. 

By  the  ministry  of  John  Knox  and  his  colleagues,  these 
doctrines  were  subsequently  more  widely  difiiised.  This 
celebrated  reformer  came  to  Edinburgh,  Anno  Domini,  1555, 
where  he  delivered  his  discourses  in  private,  to  those  who 
favoured  the  Reformation  ;  he  declaimed  with  great  eneigy 
against  all  temporising,  and  expatiated  upon  the  impiety  of  ever 
being  present  at  the  solemnization  of  the  mass.  The  hand  of 
power  was  raised  against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom  with  great  precipitancy  -,  so  deeply,  however,  had 
the  spirit  of  reformation  taken  root  by  the  doctrines  whidi 
he  had  propagated,  that  even  the  powerful  engines  raised 
against  it,  could  not  prevent  its  spreading.  The  effects  were 
manifested  by  the  extreme  abhorrence  which  was  now  very 
generally  entertained  against  that  idol,  the  mass.  The  learned 
employed  their  pens  in  ridiculing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  papal  church,  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  expressed 
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Oeir  indiipiatioii,  by  demdiBhrng  the  imagefl  in  St.  Giles's 
Chnrch,  which  so  highly  incensed  the  rnling  powers,  and  par^ 
ticalarly  the  qQeen-rq|;ent  and  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews^ 
that  at  his  instigation,  she  addressed  the  foUowiog  let^r 
to  the  town  conncil  of  the  city. 

"  Provest,  BaiUies,  and  Connsale  of  Edinburgh,  we  gteit 
nm  weill<  Forsamekle  as  wee  are  informit,  that  ther  is 
certape  odeoos  JBalloU  and  Rymes,  laidie  sett  forth  be  sum 
eivili  indinit  personis  of  zoure  Tonn,  qnha  hes  alsswa  tane 
donn  divers  imi^s,  and  contempnandlie  brokin  the  samyn, 
qnhilk  is  ane  thing  werray  sdanderons  to  the  pepilcj  and 
contrarions  to  the  Ordinance  and  Statutes  of  Haly  Kirk.  And 
it  is  gewin  ns  to  anderstand,  that  the  Makaris  of  the  said 
misorder  ar  all  indwellaris  and  Inhabitaris  of  zonre  said  Tonn  j 
qnhairfoir  wee  chaiigezon  that  incontinent  after  the  sicht  heirof^ 
Z3  diligentlie  inquire  forth  and  seik  for  thai^  Names,  and 
ddyyer  thame  in  Writ  to  our  Deir  Cnsing  the  Archbishop  of 
Sanct  Androis,  to  be  usit  confonne  to  the  Statotis  of  the  Kirk  ; 
assuring  zoo  gif  ze  do  nocht  zonre  extreme'  devoir  thairin  to 
bring  the  samyn  to  lycht,  that  ze  Sal  be  na  uther  wayis 
estemit  be  oa^  more  as  fovoraris  and  Mainteinaris  of  sic  Per** 
sonis,  and  sail  underly  the  samyn  ponishmcnt  that  they  aucht 
to  snstene  in  caise  we  get  knawlege  heirof  by  zon." 

"  Sobacrivit  with  cure  hand  and  under  oure  signet,  at 
Aberdene  the  91  day  of  September  1556.*' 

The  inliabitants  still  continued  to  display  so  strong  an 
a?ersion  to  popish  ceremonie%  as  fully  to  prognosticate  the 
downfial  of  papacy.  On  the  approach  of  the  feast  of  St.  Giles, 
(the'lst  of  September),  he  being  the  tutelar  Samt  of  Edin- 
boigh,  the  priests  and  monks,  according  to  annual  custom, 
made  great  preparation  for  celebrating  his  anniversary ;  and 
liearing  the  new  converts  might  disturb  their  proceedings,  they 
hamUy  entreated  the  queen  regent  to  honoar  the  solemnity 
with  her  presence  3  with  which  request  she  complied,  and  a 
splendid  pageant  was  prepared,  whereon  the  statue  of  St.  Giles 

s 
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was  to  be  placed,  and  thus  carried  in  triumph  through  the 
eity.  But  certain  pious  reformers  the  night  preceding;,  stole 
the  image  of  St.  Giles,  and  committed  him  to  the  North  Loch, 
at  that  time  the  unhallowed  place  where  those  convicted  of 
adultery  and  fornication,  were  plunged,  as  a  punishment  for 
tfietr  sins. 

On  the  following  day,  all  things  being  ready,  both  regular^ 
and  seculars  repaired  in  great  state  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Giles, 
to  decorate  and  fetch  the  image  to  grace  the  solemn  proceasion, 
but  receiYing  information  of  the  igdominious  fate  of  their  idol, 
they  resolved  tha<;  St.  Giles  should  not  lose  the  honour  of  a 
triumph;  a  small  stf^e  was  therefore  borrowed  for  the 
eceasion  from  the  Grey-friars,  which  the  mob  in  derision 
designated  the  young  8t.  Giles  >  the  procession,  attended  by 
ififmense  numbers  M  priests  and  monks  widi  bands  of  music, 
paraded  peaceably  through  the  chief  streets  of  Edinburgh ; 
Imt  the  queen-regQut  having,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
ibte,  withdrawn  herself  and  suit,  the  mob  dismounted  yonng 
St.  Giles  from  hi:^  elevated  throAe,  tore  him  to  pieces,  and 
dispersed  his  attendants. 

The  proselytes  to  the  reformed  doctrines  increasing,  they 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  name  6f  the  CongreffoHon, 
binding  thenisdvcs  to  tbe  mutual  defence  and  support  of  each 
other,  in  propagating;  their  religious  tenets ;  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  their  leading.  principle>  to  eitert  tliemselves  against 
those  ol]jects  which  had  hitherto  been  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  idolatrous  worship  ?  dowi»  with  them,  wiis  the  reformers 
Watch-word;  and  the  stately  cathedrfll,  the  venerable'church, 
and  the  splendid  monastery,  were  all,  in  a  short  titoe,  over- 
thrown, by  their  infuriated  zeal.  The  magistrhUsa  of  Ediu- 
burgb,  however,  used  every  endeavour-to  check  this  devastating 
spirit,  but  without  cfffect.  Several  of  the  religious  booses  ia 
Perth  having  been,  destined  about  this  period,  die  queen- 
regent  addressed  a  letter,  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinhoi^, 
therein  re<tuesting  thm  «t».  use  all  due  diUg^ncemprttserviBg, 


the  peace  of  tha  city,  to  wbich  they  paid  becoaing  attentioa* 
which  MO  pJeased  the  qneeo-r^gent^  that  ghe  addressed  to  thu^ 
the  following  letter  of  thanks : 

"  CoQAsale  of  Edinbaig,  we  greit  ftow  weUi* 

*'  Forsamekle  as  we  understand  be  ane  writing 
of  oar  consiDg^  the  Lord  Seytonis  aoare  provest,  the  gode  wiU 
and  mynd  se  beir  to^is^  in  assisting  him  at  this  tmbMs  Tyme« 
10  setting  fordwart  of  onre  service  qnhairof  we  thank  sow 
hfartlie  5  praying  sow  to  eontinew  thair  intill,  as  se  and  ilk 
aoe  of  sow  sail  fynd  ns  willing  for  defence  of  zoare  Liberties  of 
soars  said  Toan,  or  in  ony  nthir  case  as  se  sail  happin  till 
have  ado  with  ns^  as  we  find  sow  appUcabill  in  setting  ferdwait 
of  onre  service  at  this  tyme  and  sa  fiiir  ce  weili. 

''  AtStriviling  the  Tweatie  sixt  May  1559. 

''MabuB.' 

Upon  the  lords  of  the  congregation  approaching  fidinbnrgh, 
•abont  the  year  1559>  the  council  sent  deputies  to  them 
entreating  tbem  to  spare  their  ohnrches  and.religioas  honses^ 
that  the  protestant  worship  might  be  exercised  in  the  former^ 
and  the  Utter  be  converted  into  reformed  seniaaries.  They 
also  ordered  all  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shnt*  except  those  of 
the  Netherbow  and  Westport,  which  were  strongly  gnarded. 
And  npoD  the  qneen  rq;ent*s  entering -Edinbnrgb^  it  was  agreed 
between  her  and  the  lords  of  the  congregvation,  that  eadi 
party  shonld  exercise^  tmmelested,  their  separate  religions^  till 
the  tenth  of  the  ensning  month  of  Janoary.  Or.  Robertson^  in 
'his  history  of  this  treaty,  not  having  observed  his  nsnai  accuracy, 
mt  shall  state  the  passage  as  appears  recorded  both  in  Knox 
.and  Spottiswood,  first  giving  Dr.  Robertson's  account  ^  be 
«aytj  "  on  the  other  hand^  the  qneen  agreed  to  give  no  mo- 
Jestation  to  the  preachers  or  professoi:8  of  the  protestant 
mligion ;  to  mH&w  no  oAer  f&rm  of  relkgum  but  the  reformed^ 
#a4  to pennit  Ihe  (rae  and  jmblic  exerci^  of  it  all  over  il^ 
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kiDgdom.**  By  the  aooounts  of  Knox  and  Spottiswood  vre 
fukd,  '^  Item,  the  town  of  Bdinbnrgh  shalU  withont  oompolsion, 
use  aad  chnse  what  religion  and  manner  thereof  they  please 
to  the  said  day  -,  so  that  every  man  may  have  freedom  to  vse 
his  own  conscience  to  the  day  aforesaid.  Item,  the  queen's 
grace  shall  not  interpose  her  authority  to  molest  or  trouble  the 
preachers  of  the  congregation,  nor  their  ministry,  fio  ikem  ikai 
pieoie  to  tue  the  »amej,  to  the  said  tenth  day  of  January  within 
written  -,  and  that  every  man  in  particular  live  in  the  mean 
time  aooording  to  his  own  conscience." 

The  queen»regent  having  introduced  some  Freodi  troops 
into  Leith,  expelled  several  of  the  inhabitants  in  order  to 
accommodate  them,  and  began  to  fortify  the  town  $  the  Jords 
of  the  congregation  considered  her  to  have  thereby  infringed 
the  late  treaty,  and  requested  her  to  desist  from  carrying  on 
the  fortifications ;  but  upon  fading  their  intreaties  inefiecftoal, 
they  marched  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  assembled  in  the 
Tolbooth;  and  the  opinions  of  Kuox  and  Willox,  their 
preachersi  being  obtained^  concerning  the  obedience  due  to 
sovereigns  tyrannically  exerting  their  power ;  they  issued  an 
ordinance,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all  present,  dated 
93rd  October,  1559,  to  suspend  the  queen  dowager  from  the 
regency,  for  mal- administration^  by  introducing  foreign  forces 
to  enslave  the  nation,  and  other  grievances  therein  mentioned. 
On  the  day  following,  they  formally  required  the  town  of  Leitli 
to  surrender  5  but  no  regard  being  paid  to  their  summons,  they 
attacked  the  fortifications,  the  town  council  of  Edinbaigk 
having  fornishe^twp  thousand  merks  towards  promoting  and 
carrying  into  effect  the  enterprise. 

The  mode  of  attack  proposed,  was  by  escalade :  for  that 
purpose  scaling  ladders  were  prepared  in  St.  Giles's  chnrch  f 
*  which  so  irritated  the  ministers,  that  they  foolishly  prognos* 
ticated  ill  success  to  the  ^nterpriBe^  this  so  gresdy  intit 
midated  the  reformers,  that  on  their  arrival  at  Ldth,  the 
f^arrispn  sallying  out^  the^  fled^  and  were  punned  without 
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nddag  tlie  least  resutenee,  as  £ur  as  tlie  suburbs  of  the  city. 
The  qaeen's  forces  killed  all  tbey  met  with,  not  sparing  either 
age  or  sex,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  all  their  ordnance 
sod  other  military  apparatas. 

The  alarm  having  spread  to  the  city,  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  roshed  ont  to  the  assistance  of  the  ilying  army ; 
but  on  a  fidse  alarm  being  given,  that  the  enemy  were  at  their 
hacks,  to  cnt  off  tbmr  retreat  to  .the  town,  they  also  fled  in 
floeh  haste,  that  the  horse,  in  order  to  recover  the  gates, 
rode  over  ihoee  on  foot,  which  encreased  the  confhsion  of  Uio 
day. 

The  panic  within  the  dty  was  now  so  great,  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  fiigitives  were  prevailed  on 
ts  remain,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  pretfenre  the  dty  from 
becoming  a  prey  to  the  enemy ;  their  fears,  however,  in* 
creasing,  an^  there  being  likewise  a  division  in  their  councils, 
they  left  Edinbu^h  on  the  sixth  day  after  their  fatal  mis«- 
carriage^kaying  their  anhappy  protestant  brethren  and  friends, 
the  Edinbvrghers,  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  qaeen-regent 
letorning  to  the  dty,  conferred  many  of  the  best  houses  on  the 
Frendi  soldiery,  as  a  reward  for  their  great  services ;  while  the 
onhaf^y  proprietors  were  forced  to  conceal  themsdre^  for 
the  security  of  thdr  persons. 

The  lords  of  the  oongregatioB,  with  thdr  forces,  findii^ 
themselFCS  in  a  place  of  safety,  by  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth, 
called  to  their  aid  a  body  of  En§^sh  forces,  in  order  to  redoes 
the  town  of  Ldth }  and  the  oonndl  of  Edinburgh  gave  the  snm 
of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,.  Scottish  money,  towards  this 
dssiraUe  undertaking,  bdng  one  month's  pay  for  four  hus* 
dred  sotMidiary  troops ;  after  various  assaults  and  skirnushes, 
the  Frendi  forces  were  compelled  to  surrendev  the  foirtifica- 
tioDS  of  Leitb,  and  to  abandon  the  kangdom  j  and  the  lords 
af  the  privy  coundl  issued  a  precept  to  the  magistrates  of 
Etfinburgb,  in  the  the  month  of  July,  Anno  Domini,  15^,  to' 
4enofiab  thes^  fortificatioDSj  that  they  nughtaiot  afterward» 
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be  a  Teceptade  for  harboariag  the  eneniiefi  and  invaders  of 
43padaDd. 

By  the  death  of  the  qneen-regent,  and  the.«xpol$ioii  of  the 
French  troops,  the  lords  of  the  congregation  were  kft  masters 
of  the  kingdom.  In  the  treaty  between  these  lords,  a^d  the 
ambassadors  from  Francis  and  Mary,  by  which  they  bad 
agreed  that  the  French  should  evacnate  Sootknd,  it  was  sti- 
pulated that  a  parliament  shpnld  be  held  in  the  month  of  August 
following,  and  that  the  same  should  be  deemed  as  lawful  in  all 
respects,  as  if  it  were  ordained  by  the  express  commandaient 
of  their  majesties.  Pursuant  to  this  artichi,  a  parliament  was 
assembled  at  Bdinbnigb ;  all  the  members  who  favoured  the  doc- 
trines of  the  reformation  attended,  as  well  as  several  prelates  and 
lords  whostill  adhered  to  the  cathdic  religion.  Ol)jecdoiis  were 
started  as  to  the  legality  of  the  meeting,  on  account  of  no  com- 
mismoner  appearing  to  represent  the  sovereign;  but  they  were 
over-ruled,  and  the  parfiament  proceeded  to  abolish  the  papal 
Jurisdiction,  to  rescind  the  acts  made  in  fiivour  of  popery,  to 
establish  the  confession  of  faith,  and  to  impose  the  same  penal- 
ties mi  the  profiessors  of  the  old  religion,  which  had  beftire  been 
inflicted  on  themselves.  Francis  and  Mary  received  the  mteMi- 
gence  of  these  proceedings  with  that  indignation  w)uch  m^ght 
naturally  have  been  expected.  Far  from  ratifying  them,  tbey 
apumed  the  messenger  who  carried  the  resolutions,  which  they 
deemed  the  convention  to  have  adopted  in  contempt  of  their 
authority. 

The  council  of  Edinburgh  also  enacted,  that  the  public 
markets  of  the  dty  should  no  longer  b^  held  on  Sunday,  as 
was  then  the  custom  -,  and  that  no  shops  or  tavnns  should  be 
ft^pta  or  goods  sold  during  divine  service. 

The  first  reformers  appear  to  have  entertained  some  whim- 
sical ideas  of  analogy,  between  popery,  or  as  they  termed  it 
iddbtory,  and  fornication,  both  of  which  they  regarded  with 
the  utmost  a&horrence.  To  repress  iniquities  whidi  they 
deemed  ao  odious,  the  fu^gistrates  of  Edinburgh  assumed  to 
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tfaemselTes  both  legMaltve  and  executive  authority,  and  exerted 
ID  the  most  tyraoDical  mauiier,  those  powers  which  they  had 
BO  ill^fally  arrogated.  They  issued  a  proclamation,  comnuadt^ 
iogall  idolators,  (t.  e.  papists),  fornicators^  and  adalterers,  to 
depart  from  the  town ;  subjecting  them  to  be  defomed,  by 
"  setting  them  on  the  market-cross,  there  to  remain  for  the 
qmce  of  six  hours  j  and  for  the  second  offence,  to  be  carried 
through  the  town  in  a  cart,  to  be  burnt  on  the  cheek  and 
banished ;  and  for  the  third  fault  to  be  punished  with  deaA." 
In  execuftioii  of  this  law,  they  ordered  the  deacon  of  the  ileshen 
to  be  carted  for  adultery.  The  corporations  resenting  the 
kidigBity  pot  upon  their  order,  assembled  in  a  tumultooos 
manner,  broke  open  the  gaol,  and  liberated  the  prisoner.  The 
magistrates  applied  to  the  lords  of  the  privy*cooncil,  for  their 
assistance  m  penisbing  the  rioters  :  and  numbers  of  craftsmen 
were  sent  prisoners  to  the  castle.  But  the  deacons,  upon  pro* 
lessing  their  abhorrence  of  the  late  tumult,  and  making  etonest 
and  humble  supplication,  were  acquitted  of  any  concern  in  the 
riot,  and  obtained  the  release  of  their  brethren. 

Queen  Mary  by  no  means  relished  this  association  of 
persons  in  the  proclamation,  *'  papists  and  whoreihongers.*' 
^le  had  lately  arrived  in  (^coOand  (A.  D.  1561),  and  the  man- 
ner of  her  reception  tended  not  to  alleriate  the  grief  she  fidt  on 
leaving  France ;  the  state  of  Scotiand  was  unsuitable  to  the 
elegance  of  her  taste,  and  the  splendour  of  the  court  which  she 
had  recently  left.  If  the  manners  of  the  people  were  defident 
in  el^;ance,  they  were  now  more  so  in  complaisance.  They 
even  objected  to  their  sovereign's  enjoying  that  tderance  la 
feUgkms  matters  to  which  themeanest  subject  is  entitled.  On 
the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  the  mob  raised  a  tumult  at  the 
palace,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  were  restrained  from 
.  interropting  divine  service,  nay,  even  from  hanging  the  priest 
who  officiated :  and -the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  most  ittibe- 
•TaOy  reneifed  their  edict  for  banishing  idolators  and  whore- 
moi^parB  from  the  dty,  within  ferty-ei|^  hours  frotn  the  date 
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of  the  prodamatkm.    The  queen  addressed  a  letter  to  the  towtt 
ooancil,  complaintng  of  an  edict  so  disgracefal  and  injnrioas  t» 
those  of  her  religion  $  this  letter  produced  an  effect  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  she  intended ;  the  comicil  agam  renewed  the 
proclamation^  with  the  additional  severity  of  commanding,  nnder 
very  severe  penalties,  those  persons  to  depart  irom  the  town 
within  twenty-fonr  honrs ;  but  the  council  was  eqoally  pasii- 
lanimous  and  insolent ;  for  when  the  queen,  who  was  higUy 
enraged  at  the  contemptuous  behaviour  of  the  maf^stratea,  sent 
an  order  to  the  council  to  deprive  them  of  their  offices,  and 
elect  others  in  their  place,  they  very  submissively  obeyed  her 
commands.  The  queen  at  the  same  time  issued  a  proclamatioB, 
granting  liberty  to  all  good  and  faithful  subjects  to  repair  to  or 
remain  in  Edinburgh  at  their  pleasure,  which  gave  occasion  to 
Knox  to  make  this  pleasant  observation  :  "  and  so  murderers, 
adulterers,  thieves,  whores,  drunkards,  idolaters,  and  all  ma- 
leiiM^rs,  get  protection  under  the  queen's  wings,  under  colon: 
that  they  were  of  her  religion,  and  so  got  the  devil  freedon 
again ;  whereas  before^  he  durst  not  have  been  seen  in  dayfight 
upon  the  common  streets/* 

A.  D.  16i».  To  repress  popery  and  fornication,  a  variety 
of  nei!^  punishments,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  were 
invented.  The  iron  rod,  already  stretched  forth  to  crush 
carnal  impurities,  was  twisted  into  new  shapes,  and  loaded 
with  additional  weight  to  give  it  a  smarter  sting ',  to  dndc* 
ing  in  filthy  and  stagnant  pools  and  bogs,  was  added  con- 
finement for  a  month  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  water  in  the 
most  dismal  cells  of  a  dungeon  in  the  Tron  house ;  yet,  with 
all  their  detestation  of  undeanness  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  maxim,  **  that  all  things  are  lawful  to 
the  saints  ;**  for  it  stands  on  record,  that  the  earl  of  Arraa 
enjoyed  his  mistress  peaceably ;  but.  when  the  marquis  d*H- 
benf  and  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  pidd  her  a 
visit,  addresses  were  presented  to  the  queen,  and  tumults  in 
Ibe  streets  were  headed  by  the  protestant  lords  to  repress  the 
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horrid  impiely :  and  fnrther  to  shew  their  abhorrence  to  popery, 
the  figure  of  St.  Giles  was  cat  ont  from  the  city  standardj  and 
a  thistle  sobstitnted  in  its  place.  . 

It  appears  that  the  town-council  were  guilty  of  the  grossest 
absurdities  in  their  acts  for  the  suppression  of  vice ;  for  they 
now  decreed,  that  unless  bnrgesses  daughters  were  at  their 
marriage  reputed  pure  virgiM,  their  husbands  should  not  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  to  which,  in  virtue  of  such  marriage, 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  -,  and  most  of  the 
punishments  enacted  by  the  council  against  fornication,  popery, 
&c.  received,  by  gradual  steps,  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 
The  sovereign,  indeed,  endeavoured  to  stop  the  execution  of  most 
of  these  ridiculous,  and,  in  some  cases,  sanguinary  penalties  : 
yet  we  find,  that  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was  imprisoned 
in  Edinburgh  castle,  for  saying  and  hearing  mass  3  that 
a  popish  priest,  a  man  of  title  and  family,  arrayed  in  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  was  placed  two  days  in  the  pillory,  at  the 
cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  pelted  with  such  severity  by  the  mob, 
as  to  endanger  his  life ;  that  several  priests  of  the  catholic 
church  were  punished  by  exile,  and  otherwise ;  and  one 
absolutely  hung,  for  daring  to  profess  the  tenets  of  the  papal 
church. 

Scotland  being  freed  from  the  shackles  of  papal  usurpation, 
was  well  nigh  subjected  to  a  more  formidable  tyranny  under 
the  presbyterians ;  she  preserved  her  independence  and  free- 
dom but  with  difficulty  ^  and  to  this  straggle,  between  the 
dvil  and  ecclesiastical  states,  most  of  the  troubles  which  dis- 
tractied  the  nation  for  nearly  one  hundred  years,  may  be 
attributed.  If  the  pope  claimed  in  religious  matters  a  su- 
premacy over  temporal  sovereigns,  the  presbyterian  declared 
his  absolute  independence,  prudently  choosing  a  head  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance.  If  during  the  most  arbitrary  sway  of 
the  papal  hierarchy,  it  was  held  impious  to  summon  a  church- 
man before  a  lay  tribunal,  the  reformed  presbyterian  main- 
tained^ that  in  point  of  doctrine^  he  was  liable  only  to  the 
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cognizance  of  a  spiritual  court  -,  and  even  if  treason  was  uttered 
from  the  pnipit,  the  party  offending  ought^  in  the  first  place> 
to  be  tried  by  the  presbytery ;  and  that  neither  king  nor 
council  conld  decide  upon  it  in  the  first  instance. 

A.  D.  1582.  William  earl  of  Gowry,  in  conjunction  with 
other  lords^  having  seized  the  king  at  his  house  at  Rnthven, 
the  pulpit  resounded  with  applauses  for  the  holy  deed ;  an  act 
of  assembly  was  passed,  declaring  the  conspirators  **  to  have 
done  good  and  acceptable  service  to  God,  their  sovereign,  aad 
the  country,  and  threatening  with  ecclesiastical  censnrea,  tboae 
who  by  word  or  deed  should  oppose  the  good  cause. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


From  the  Captivity  of  James,  to  his  Accession  to  the 
English  Throne. 


Xhe  lords  soon  afterwards  brought  the  king  to  Edinburgh. 
The  solemnity  of  his  reception  was  characteristic  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  3  he  was  met  by  the  reformed  ministers  of  the 
city^  and  the  whole  procession  passed  in  solemn  order  through 
the  streets.  The  captivity  of  James  soon  spread  over  all  Eu- 
rope, and  Henry  III.  of  France  dispatched  an  ambassador  to 
Edinburgh,  with  instructions  to  exert  his  utmost  endeavours 
to  restore  the  king  to  his  freedom  and  independence.  When 
the  ministers  of  the  city  understood  the  purpose  of  the  embassy^ 
they  declaimed  against  the  messenger,  and  the  errand  he  came 
on,  with  equal  scurrility  3  one  of  the  ambassadors.  La  Motte, 
a  knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  displayed  on  his  shoulder  a  white 
cross,  the  emblem  of  his  order  3  this  the  ministers  denominated 
"  the  badge  of  Anti-Christ,**  and  himself,  "  the  ambassador 
of  the  bloody  murderer,"  (meaning  the  duke  of  Guise);  the 
railings  of  the  clergy,  and  the  insults  of  the  populace,  so 
disgusted  La  Motte,  and  La  Meneville,  his  companion  in  the 
embassy,  that  they  solicited,  and  earnestly  urged  their  dis- 
missal. 

The  king,  vexed  at  this  contemptuous  treatment,  and 
willing  to  show  respect  to  the  ambassadors,  desired  the  magis- 
trates of  Edbburgh  to  entertain  them  3  a  day  being  hxed  for 
the  banquet,  they  were  publicly  invited  3  the  reformed  mi- 
niflters  highly  provoked  at  this  presumed  mark  of  respect, 
resolved  to  use  their  endeavours  to  disappoint  it.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Sunday  preceding,  they  ordained  a  fast  to  be  observed, 
on  the  very  day  the  magistrates  had  chosen  for  the  entertain- 
ment }  and  in  order  to  detain  ,the  people  in  the  churchy  three 
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of  their  most  popular  preachers  successively  moanted  the  pnl- 
pit,  and  thence  thundered  curses  on  the  ambassadors,  and  aU 
who  dared  to  entertain  them ;  ecdestastical  censures  were 
likewise  denounced  against  the  magistrates  for  contemning  the 
orders  of  the  church. 

The  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  having  from  the  banning 
justified  the  raid  of  Ruthven  (so  the  king*8  confinement  by 
Go  wry  was  called),  one  of  them  being  summoned  before  the 
privy-council,  refused  to  acknowledge  himself  to  have  been 
guilty  of  any  offence ;  also,  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  Andrew's, 
being  cited  on  the  same  account,  declined  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  king  and  council,  and  exclaimed  in  his  wrath,  that  **  the 
king  perverted  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man.'*    A  parliament 
being  held  at  Edinburgh,  the  authority  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
estates  of  parliament,  in  all  cases,   and  over  every  order, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  was  confirmed.    These  statutes,  bow* 
ever,  were  not  enacted  nHthout  great  opposition  from  the 
reformed  clergy :  in  consequence  thereof,  they  deputed  one  of 
their  number  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and  entreat,  that  no  act 
concerning  the  church  should  be  passed,  until  they  were  heard ; 
this  boldness  was  recompensed  by  the  earl  of  Arran,  then  the 
provost  of  the  city,  who  immediately  committed  him  unheard,  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Blackness,  upon  which  the  miniaters 
of  Edinburgh,  dreading  the  same  fate,  precipitately  left  the 
city,  and  fled  to  England.      One  of  them  more  daring  than  the 
rest,  previous  to  his  flight,  repaired  to  the  cross ;  where  while 
the  heralds,   according  to  the  custom,   were  promulgating  ihe 
statutes,  he  solemnly  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a  notary, 
declaring  the  church's  dissent  from  these  acts,  and  protesting 
that  no  obedience  was  due  to  them  :  and  the  absent  ministers 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  kirk-session  and  town-council,  reviMng 
the  measures  of  the  court  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms,  and 
declaring  ''  the  acts  made  in  the  late  parliament,  repugnant  to 
the  word  of  God  aiui  docirme  ofttntmeg  preached  hy  them*' 
The  kirk-session  and  town-council,  by  the  king's  ooDtmand, 
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retorned  an  answer,  expressing  their  detestation  of  the  treason- 
able doctrines  contained  in  their  letter,  and  rejecting  as  pastors 
those  who  had  deserted  their  flocks. 

A.D.  1585.  The  exiled  ministers  returned  3  but  the  chas- 
tisement they  had  experienced  for  their  recent  behaTiour  had 
not,  as  yet,  tanght  them  discretion  :  they  still  insisted  that  the 
hiteacts,  which  established  the  king's  authority  in  spiritual 
matters,  and  prohibited  the  clergy  from  meddling  in  state 
affinrs,  and  from  railing  and  slandering  in  the  pnlpit  against 
the  king«  should  be  repealed.  Among  the  reproaches  which 
they  used  against  the  monarch  for  his  refusal  to  abrogate  these 
kws,  one  of  them  from  his  pulpit  in  Edinburgh  observed, 
''That  captain  James  (the  name  by  which  they  designated 
the  earl  of  Arran),  with  his  lady  Jesebel,  and  William  Stewart, 
were  taken  to  be  the  persecutors  of  the  church  ;  but  that  now 
it  was  seen  to  be  the  king  himself  ^  against  whom  he  denounced 
the  corse  that  fell  on  Jeroboam,  that  he  should  die  childless, 
and  be  the  last  of  his  race.*' 

Such  was  the  virulence  of  hatred  or  height  of  contempt 
which  they  entertained  for  their  sovereign,  that  when  he 
commanded  them  to  pray  for  his  mother,  whom  the  rigotous 
policy  of  Elizabeth  had  condemned  to  death,  but  one  dergy- 
man  at  Letth,  with  the  king's  own  chaplain,  complied  there- 
with. The  king,  although  much  dissatisfied  at  this  proceed- 
tag,  was  willing  to  allow  the  ministers  at  Edinburgh,  particu- 
hiriy,  an  opportunity  of  amending  their  fault,  and  appointed  ano- 
ther day  when  prayers  should  be  said  for  his  mother ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cavilling  of  the  ecclesiastics,  he  had  scru- 
pulously chosen  the  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  on  the  occasion ; 
it  contained  no  other  petition  than  charity  would  prefer  for 
the  worst  of  enemies  :  "  That  it  might  please  God  to  illumi- 
nate Mary  with  the  light  of  his  truth,  and  save  her  from  the 
apparent  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened."  The  king, 
fearing  be  might  be  exposed  to  the  insult  of  a  refusal  in  his 
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own  presence^  commanded  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  to 
preach  before  him  on  that  day^  being  on  the  3d  of  FetKiaary. 
On  the  king's  arrival  at  the  church,  he  found  the  pulpit  occu- 
pied by  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  John  Cowper,  who  bad 
not  at  that  time  even  received  holy  orders,  but  whom  the  mi- 
nisters of  Edinburgh  had  instigated  to  mount  the  pidpit  in  or- 
der to  preclude  the  prelate's  officiating.  The  king,  feeling  his 
power  and  dignity  thus  insulted,  called  to  Cowper  from  his 
seat,  and  observed  to  him,  *^  That  the  place  he  occupied  was 
destined  for  another  ;  yet  if  he  wonld  obey  the  charge  given 
by  remembering  his  mother  in  prayer,  he  might  proceed  to 
divine  service/*  Cowper  replied,  that,  "  he  would  do  as  the 
spirit  of  God  should  direct  him  ;**  this  reply  sufficiently  indi- 
cated  his  purpose.  He  was  commanded  to  leave  the  pulpit } 
and,  as  he  seemed  unwilling  to  obey,  the  captain  of  the  guard 
was  directed  to  remove  him  from  the  situation,  upon  which  he 
exclaimed,  *'  That  this  day  wonld  be  a  witness  against  the 
king  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  {*  and  further,  as  he  was 
slowly  descending  from  the  pulpit,  be  denounced  a  woe  npon 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  for  suffering  him  to  be  so  ignomi- 
niously  treated. 

llie  benefices  of  Edinburgh,  although  of  small  stipiends, 
were  the  best  livings  in  the  gift  of  the  church ;  the  four  Qiinisters 
thereof,  in  1588,  receiving  only,  the  first  600  merks,  the  second 
500,  the  third  380,  and  the  fourth  60  ;  yet  small  as  the  income 
appears,  the  most  eminent  and  popular  preachers  of  the  time 
were  appointed  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  Edinburgh  |  unlike 
the  first  propagators  of  Christianity,  their  poverty  exposed  them 
to  no  contempt,  and  they  indulged  the  most  refined  species  of 
pride,  in  an  austerity,  which  appeared  to  set  at  naught  the 
opulence  and  splendour  of  the  papal  church.  They  condemned 
the  luxuries  of  life  as  criminal,  rejected  its  comforts  as  con- 
temptible }  and  abhorring  the  external  ceremonies  of  religious 
pomp  and  worship,  they  acquired  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  whidi 
enabled  them  to  exercise  among  the  people  an  influence  and 
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power^  wbicb  was  carefblly  directed  towards  the  attainment  of 
their  own  ends. 

A.  D.  1592.  Fresh  causes  of  controversy  between  the 
long  and  the  church  were  now  daily  arising.  James  had  been 
iadoced,  although  contrary  to  his  own  inclination,  to  establish 
the  presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  and  to  introduce 
a  salro  in  explanation  of  the  act  of  1584,  establishing  the  au- 
thority of  the  king  in  spiritual  matters,  and  prohibiting  the 
deigy  from  taking  any  part  in  state  affairs.  By  this  salvo  the 
privileges  warranted  by  the  word  of  God  were  reserved  to  the 
dergy.  Such  able  casuists  were  not  at  any  loss  in  explaining,  as 
they  pleased,  so  vague  a  reservation ;  still,  however,  the  church 
was  not  satisfied,  and  both  parties  either  felt,  or  affected  to 
feel,  mutual  fears  and  jealousies.  The  popish  lords  now  formed  a 
ooospiracy  to  establish  again  the  catholic  religion ;  and  in  order 
to  carry  their  intention  into  execution,  they  resolved  to  assist 
the  Spanish  forces  in  the  invasion  of  England  5  this  transaction 
•con  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ecclesiastics,  James  was 
iwged  by  them  with  furious  zeal  to  prosecute  the  conspirators, 
as  they  were  then  deemed  )  but  the  easy  temper  of  the  king 
would  not  permit  it.  This  lenity  excited  great  discontent,  and 
became,  as  usual,  the  subject  of  violent  declamation  from  the 
pulpit. — ^They  now  turned  their  attention  towards  Bothwell, 
as  he  was  not  known  to  belong  to  the  popish  faction,  and 
encouraged  him  in  his  treasonable  attempts  upon  the  king ; 
even  the  money  which  had  been  collected  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed  protestants  in  Geneva,  was  applied  by  the  ministers 
to  raise  men  for  his  assistance. 

In  our  brief  history  it  would  be  too  tedious  and  trifling  to 
rehite  the  many  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  church  re- 
specting the  pardon  granted  to  the  popish  lords.  They  evinced 
the  low  ebb  to  which  royal  authority  was  reduced  :  this  will  be 
best  explained  in  the  words  of  the  king,  which  he  addressed  to 
the  committee  of  the  clergy  upon  grievances.     ''  There  could 
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be  DO  agreement  so  long  as  tbe  maidics  of  the  two  jorisdk- 
tions  were  not  distingobhed.** 

The  deigy  npon  the  pardon  and  return  of  the  popish  lords, 
immediately  sounded  the  tocsin  of  alarm  over  all  the  kingdom^ 
and  called  a  convocation  of  the  most  eminent  of  th^r  nnodier 
to  Edinbnqj;h,  where  they  were  ordered  to  reside,  and  watch 
orer  the  church,  under  the  name  of  the  sttmdmg  council  of  tke 
churck,  and  were  Tested  with  its  supreme  ouikority;  when  the 
violent  declamations  of  Black,  a  minister  of  St.  Andrew's, 
brought  the  rupture  between  the  king  md  the  chnrch  to  a 
crisis^  which  had  neariy  accomplished  the  destruction  of  the 
metropolis,  or  of  the  sovereign. 

'  Among  other  violent  harangues  from  the  pulpit.  Black 
affirmed,  that  the  king  had  permitted  the  return  of  the  popish 
lords^  and  thereby  detected  the  treachery  of  his  own  heart :  diat 
all  kings  were  the  devil's  children :  that  satan  had  the  gnidanoe 
of  the  court:  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  an  atheist:  that  the 
lords  of  session  were  a  set  of  miscreants  and  bribers :  and  that 
the  nobility  were  enemies  to  the  chnrch,  false,  godless,  and 
dqipenerate.  Being  summoned  before  the  privy  oooncii,  to 
answer  for  his  treasonable  discourses,  the  clergy  opposed  the 
shield  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  to  protect  him  from  the  royal 
vengeance  ;  and  Black  himself  openly  disavowed  the  authority 
of  the  privy  council  j  the  standmg  council  of  the  ckurek,  which 
still  continued  at  Edinburgh^  sent  a  solemn  instrument  disavow* 
ing  the  councirs  authority,  to  al^the  presbyteries  in  Sootland 
for  their  signatures,  and  recommended  to  all  the  ministers  of  the 
reformed  church,  both  in  their  public  and  private  devotions, 
to  commit  the  good  cause  to  God  ;  -  and  to  employ  their  credit, 
and  exert  their  labours,  among  their  respective  flocks,  towards 
its  maintenance  and  support. 

The  kbg,  incensed  at  these  proceedings,  tending  so  directly 
to  lessen  his  supreme  authority,  issued  a  proclamation,  re- 
quiring the  commissioners  of  the  chnrch  to  depart  from  Edin- 
burgh, within  twenty-four  hours ;  upon  this  they  assembled 
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ind  resolved^  "  that  since  they  were  eonTened  by  the  warrant 
of  Christy  they  shoald  obey  God  rather  than  man>*'  and  oon* 
tiane  together^  notwitiistandiag  any  charge  that  might  be  given 
them.    The  artides  of  aocBsation  made  agaiaitt  the  minister 
Black  being  folly  prored>  the  king  did  not  proceed  to  paaa 
judgment^  bdng  deairooa  that  the  oommiaaionera  of  the  dmrch 
shoald  of  themselves  pronounce  some  alight  censnie,  or  inflict 
somo^  tnSing  pnaaahaiont  on  him  with  which  the  king  declared 
he  woidd  be  oentented.    In  reply  to  this  temporizing  lenity^ 
the  eamfniaaioDeta  obsenredi  ''  that  a  punishment  coold  not 
be  inflicted  where  no  cognition  had  ]^reoeded }  for^  as  to  the 
trialtaken,  neither  was  it  done  by  the  prc^r  judges^  nor  waf 
that  e^nlty  obsewed  which  onght  to  have  been )   witnesses 
thsft'were  ander  the  eensvras  of  the  dwrdi^  and  ill  affected 
to  Mr.  BhMk,  having  been  admitted  to  depone  against  hhn." 
In  vafai^d  hk  mi^esty  seek  to  remove  all  otjedaom  to  the 
teal ;  every  tiling  which  candear  and  impartiality  conld  devise 
WIS  oflered  faythe  king,  and  rgected  by  the  reformed  ckrgyj 
who  imagined  themsdves  to  be  the  injared  party ;  and  de- 
dared,  that  since  they  saw  '^  tiie  iaithM  pastors  of  the  cfaoidi 
reviled  and  parsned,  they  could  not  abatain  from  opposing 
these  proceedings  with  the  spiritual  armonrs  given  them  by 
God.*'    They  accordingly  ordained  a  fast  to  be  kept  the  Sun* 
day  following,  widi  solemn  prayers  to  God  to  avert  the  im- 
pending judgments. 

The  king,  in  defence  of  himself  and  his  measures,  was  now 
obliged  to  publish  a  declaration  to  his  people,  exculpating 
himsdf  from  the  calumnies  of  the  ministers,  and  again  ordered 
the  commissioners  of  the  chureh  together,  with  twenty-four  erf 
the  bnrgesses  who  bad  become  odious  and  suspected  by  the 
court,  on  accoont  of  their  attachment  to  the  ministers,  to  de- 
part from  Edinburgh  within  the  spaee  of  six  hours.  Fears 
sad  jealousies  were  kept  alive  by  rumours,  which,  whatever 
ought  have  been  their  foundation,  added  foel  to  the  flame  of 
^soord,  then  too  prevalent,  and  tended  to  widen  the  breach 
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trmMMeof  the 

Ihe  people  agiaMthiiii.  Irwas  agefai  rawHiied,  tbaft  Ae  InngU 
eifMWfiHi  were  diracted  hj  the  p^iiisfa  loids,  who  had  heee 
teowyyedmitted  into  fab  pmeoee.  Fnither^theeppieiieeaaBe 
of  the  miDistera  were  faoghteeed  by  dcaiginig  mtn^  vh0 
iddrawcd  an  anenymoas  letter  to  Robert  Braee^  oae-e£  their 
body^  caationing  them  to  look  to  themadYes ;  for  Haa^*  0helr 
gieat  enemy),  who  was  late  with  the  Iday  Ae  night  preceding, 
had  advised  the  abev^named  charge  of  appointa^f  goardaoier 
their  hooses  and  perfona.  Peraaaded  of  the  trath-of  iUb  iateliiM 
>  and  sincerity  of  the  advioe  therem  CMtahied,  Ihe  letta^ 

\  oommaoicated  to  Walter  Bakanfncll,  whose  tom^t  waa  le 
I  on  that  day ;  he  believing  it  to  be  gennine,  acqatMiled 
the  people  of  the  great  daager  they  were  in,  and  gave  them  a 
long  detail  of  the  treacherous  forms  (as  he  eaUed  them),  ol^he 
oontagamstthem  J  andinthemostopprabrioDSterms^  bitterly 
inveii^ied  against  the  president,  comptroller^  and  advocate,  as 
the  diief  instmments  of  their  snffisrings  and  daager ;  than 
addresnng  bisuelf  to  the  nobility  present,  reminded  ^em  of 
the  riagcre  attachment  and  great  aeal  shown  by  their  prsde^ 
eessors,  io  planting  the  tree  religion  of  Christ,  andgivimgit 
Iheir  oM»st  oealoas  support ;  at  the  same  tioM  exhorting  them 
to  diew  die  like  ecmrage  and  constancy  in  its  defence.  <  Hating 
ftamhsd  his  discourse,  he  earnestly  intreatod  the  nobility ^hmI 
gentry  to  meet  him  and  his  brother  ministers  after  sermon,  in 
the  Uttle  Tolbooth  Church,  and  assist  them  with  their  adviee 
ki  their  presoit  critical  situation. 

The  request  of  the  preacher  was  immcdtatdy  attended^to  ^ 
aa4'  besides  the  lonhi  and  gentlemea  •  dHio  had  met^  on  this 
\,  a  vast  number  of  citkena  also  repaived  tothe  i 
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tovbom.IUbertBmiee/onte  of^h»iiiiBaMtti;«dMiM«iJUiegMit 
dui^Hrifce dnifoktwas  inr^bytlie  letatn  sl^ikeiiopidi'loniib 
idudi^ -lie  Baid><  thad*  been  alao  Tiffinanted  t#  tlw^Jiui^  j  rbvt,' 
iBilQad  of  ndama^^yane  <o£< their  bvethren  «w^ne9lioiied>00B« 
eHiBBi^bMprflicfaflBg^  andiuivpte  best  ol  their  people  wertf 
cfa«iqged>lo  leave 'te  town,  adbereby  Hiey  had  reason  to  mnpeet 
weraepmcftioaa  taioUoir.  He^  therefore,  eelennily  entreated 
tfaflOfrtO'lateoBede  with  the  Jcing,  that  they  might  be  penilltei 
Ui  aenre  JGh>d:ifvfthonl  any  moleatation. 
i.:>iPininaut  to^tfaia^  a  peliti<Mi  wmb  drawn  vp  for  the  pnrpoae 
el>  beuiyfeacated  to  the  knig  as  early  as  possible,  signed  by 
aftifsneait, .  sgid  six  persons  were  Doaiinated  for  that  piapoae, 
m^twofm^leaen,  two  gentkncB^  and  two  nnaisters.  Oa 
thn^ay'-llie  petitien  was  to  be  presented,  die  fckig  came  td 
tbr  «oen  oC  sessiott,  then  sitting  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin* 
hvt^r^  iVfhme,  being  in  an  opper  apartment,  the  six  persons 
mtk.thojpetitibn  were  admitted  to  aa  audieaee :  when  Bsnee^ 
die  nioisterj  acqnttnted  him,  *'  that  they  were  sent  iiy  the 
noblemeai^md  basons^  conTeoed  in  the  little  eboroh,  to  be« 
uieep  tho'danger  threatened  to  religion.  The  king  ansvened^ 
^'  wliat.da«gei»seeyonr' — ^Braee  f eplied,  "  Oar.best  affiMiled 
people  that  tender  rdigion,.  are  dischargedthe  town ;  th&lad|7 
Handy,  a  fvofessed  papist,  is  maintained  at  coorty  and  Jtik 
cwspected  that  her  hnabaad  is  not  far  off."  The  king  madeae 
anesrer  to  this  speech,  bvt  asked  hastily,  who  they  were  that 
daiad  to  convene  against  his  proclamation  }  lord  Lindsday,  one 
oC  tbe.depiMtodlovds,  in  a  vehement  manner^  ceplied, ''^ithat 
tJbey>da»d  do  move  than  thatj  and  wonld  not  suffer  rsligien 
to  be  overturned.**  Nombers  of  people  rudely  csowding  into 
tke  room  at  this  jnnstnre*  the  king  became  alarmed,  and  with- 
out making  any  reply,  withdrew  to  the  lover  room^  wheie  .the 
judges  were  aosemMedj  ordering  the  doors  to  be  abut  behind 
hkn.  The  dqmted.  persons- being,  cetaraed  te  the  diufdi^ 
dsehnd  to*thB:asBBmbly  4h^  they  were  not  faeaidj  neither  was 
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tbeie  a  hope  of  recttrittf  a  &T6iirable  mmwety  ib  long  as  sadi 
OMiooelfers  remained  aboat  the  Icaagi  tlmelore^  s4MBe  olhar 
ooane  mast  apeedUy  be  adopted.  Lord  Lindsay  immediately 
aaswered,  *'  no  coane  but  one ;  let  as  stay  togetber  tbat  are 
beve^  and  promise  to  take  one  part,  and  adTeitise  oar  friends 
and  dm  favourers  of  religion  to  oome  to  as  j.for  it  sbaU  now  be 
eitiier  tbeini  or  onrs."  Tbis  speedi  of  Lindsays  oocamoaed  a 
great  damonr  and  noise,  and  tbe  taaudt  increasing,  some  cried 
to  arms ;  others,  bring  ont  Haaum,  in  allusion  to  a  disouirse 
of  a  minister  wbo  bad  enteitaiaed  the  popnlaoe  fridi  tbe  story 
of  Haman,  &c.  wbile  they  were  waiting  tbe  letare  ol  tbe  depa- 
ties  i  otbers  cried  oat^  "  tbe  sword  of  tbe  Lord  and  Gideon/* 
and  so  great  was  tbe  fury  of  the  mnltitade,  that  bad  tbay  not 
been  restrained  by  that  worAy  dtiaen,  John  Watts,  tbe  deaooa 
oonTener  (wbo,  forseeiag  tbe  conseqaenoss,  bad  aaremUed  tbe 
crafts,  or  city  incorporations),  tbey  woidd  nndoobtedly  have 
foroed  tbe  door,  and  probably  destioyed  tbe  long  and  all  ttat 
were  with  bim. 

Sir  Alexander  Hume,  tbe  prerost,  thongb  madi  indisposed 
and  in  bed,  on  bearing  of  tbe  insurrection,  hastened  to  tbe 
Tolbootb,  and  prevailed  on  tbe  mforiated  multitude  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  respective  habitations, 
and  soothed  (bem  by  the  promises  of  the  king  to  r^cdve  their 
petitions  when  presented  in  a  regular  maaner.  Tbedeigy 
became  alarsMd  at  the  greatness  of  the  tumult,  and  also  used 
their  mdeavonn  in  ord^  to  padfy  them ;  which,  after  aome 
troable,  by  die  eAbrts  of  the  provost,  deacon,  end  themsdves, 
they  accompltsbed,  and  tbe  king  retained  witbont  molestation 
to  his  palace. 

The  nobility,  barons,  and  aunistere,  agsin  assembled  in  tbe 
coarse  of  tbe  afternoon,  when  tbe  terms  of  the  petition  were 
adjasted  after  a  short  deliberation  ;  and  loid  Forbes,  tbe  laird 
of  Bargeny,  aad  Robert  PoUoek,  were  appointed  to  present  it 
to  their  soverdga.  The  king  aaderetanding  that  tbe  cam- 
mittee  was^  at  tbe  gates  of  the  palace,  sent  lord  Ochiltree  to 
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taoqier  with  the  laird  of  Baigeny  not  to  present  the  petition  j 
and  hsTing  prevailed  with  him,  the  rest  of  the  committee  aieo 
deelined  to  preaait  it,  Iheir  priacipa]  hnvin|^  biled  to  concar 
with  thMi. 

fiarly  on  the  next  moniing,  the  king  and  prtry  council  de- 
parted from  the  city  to  tiie  palace  of  LinKthgow,  and  on  the 
the  same  day,  a  prodamation  was  pnbliahed  at  Edtnbargh, 
s^Dg  forth,  that  on  aocomt  of  the  late  treasonable  uproar,  in 
whi^  a  nnmber  of  eiticens,  instigated  by  the  ministers,  had 
taken  arras  to  deprive  the  king  and  oonacil  of  their  liyesj  his 
Biajesty  deemed  Edinbnigh  an  unfit  seat  csf  residence  for  the 
eonrt,  or  lor  the  adminstration  of  justice  :  he,  therefore^  re- 
qoired  the  eollege  of  jnatiee,  the  inferior  judges,  and  the  nobility 
and  barons,  to  retire  from  Edinbngh,  and  prohiluted  them 
from  returning  without  his  express  licence. 

This  prodamatioD,  together  with  the  cenrt*s  sadden  de- 
partare  fmra  Ednburgh,  filted  the  dtizena  with  dismay,  and 
they  soon  became  fully  sensibie  of  the  folly  into  which  they 
had  inadvertently  been  led,  by  some  of  the  most  violent  of  the 
ffiinistem.  In  this  dangerous  situation  of  affairs,  the  common 
ooondl,  in  the  utmost 'distraction,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  at 
last  judged  it  die  safest  way  quietly  to  watt  the  king^s  resolution, 
in  respect  to  the  city ;  but  the  ministers  resolved,  that  the 
eoatest  should  be  maintained,  and  that  the  nobiKty  and  barons 
should  not  be  dispersed  by  the  royal  proclamation ;  but  that 
others  should  be  called  upon  to  assemble  in  the  city  in  aid  of 
ihtgood  €au99»  The  dtiaens,  howtver,  wlieneaUed  upon  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  tiiis  grand  association,  accused  them* 
selves  from  entering  farther  into  rebellion  against  their  sove- 
reign :  by  which  resolution,  they  greatly  retarded  the  intended 
assodatien  of  the  ounisters,  &e. 

The  deigy,  in  order  to  preserve  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
a  proper  tone,  ordained  a  fast  on  the  oeeasiea,  and  sermons 
of  prcfwration  were  ordered  la  be  preached  that  same  after^ 
noon.     In  the  mean  time,  a  letter  was  dispatched  by  the  mi<- 
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AocordlA^y,  thekinganivedat  LeithoiitheSUtof  Decefli- 
ber^  and  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Edinbnrgli  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  the  keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to  one  of  his 
officers,  and  the  care  and.  charge  of  it  was^  committed  to  the 
earl  of  Marr,  with  the  lords  Seaton  and  OchQtree,  all  the  dti- 
sens  being  strictly  enjoined  to  keep  within  their  houses  >  the 
streets  were  lined  with  a  dooble  file  of  soldiers,  between 
whom  the  king  and  his  trsun  rode  to  the  T<dboolh.  The 
parliament  was  already  assembled,  before  whom,  the  magis- 
trates now  attended,  and  were  ordered  to  dedare  what  they 
had  to  say  in  defence  of  the  town  ;  having  prostrated  tiiem- 
selves  before  the  king,  the  provost,  Alexander  Hnnie,  after 
a  short  speech,  delivered  to  the  court  a  written  paper, 
wherein  they  utterly  disdaimed  all  fore-knowledge  of  the 
tumnlt;  declared  their  resolution  to  continue  in  the  most 
diligent  search  for  discovering  its  authors,  that  -they  might  be 
brought  to  condign  punishment;  professed  the  most  loyal 
attachment  to  the  king ;  made  offers,  that-none  of  the  seditions 
ministers  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  charges,  or  others 
be  admitted  to  the  pastoral  office  within  the  city,  but  with  his 
mi^esty's  approbation  -,  and  that  in  the  election  of  their  magis- 
trates, they  should  present  to  his  majesty,  and  his  lords  of 
council  and  session  leets,  of  the  persons  they  meant  to  choose, 
that  his  majesty  and  their  lordships  might  approve  or  reject  at 
pleasure.  The  earnest  supplications  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  warm  intercessions  of  some  nobles  in  behalf  of  the  dty, 
were  urged  in  vun  ;  the  convention  of  the  estates  dedared  the 
late  tumult  to  be  high  treason,  and  that  the  dty  itself  should 
be  subjected  to  all  the  penalties  of  that  crime,  if  the  magistrates 
did  not  discover  the  authors,  and  inflict  on  them  exemplary 
punishment ;  nay,  it  was  even  proposed,  that  the  dty  should  be 
raaed  to  the  foundation,  and  a  pillar  erected  on  the  plaoe>  as  a 
lasting  monument  of  its  treas<»s. 

As  James's  severity  against  Edinbui^  appeared  to  have 
been  dictated  rather  by  policy  than  indination,  the  interposition 
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of  £lizabetli  is  fEtvoqr  of  the  city  afforded  a  favourable  pretext 
for  abating  hia  rigour  3  still,  however,  it  was  resofved  to  pro- 
secute the  city  ainunally,  and  for  that  purpose  the  town  council, 
as  its  representatives,  were  ordered  to  enter  themselves  in 
ward  in  the  town  of  Perth,  by  the  first  of  February— there 
to  remain  in  custody  until  either  acquitted  or  cast  by  law. 
Upon  their  petition,  however,  the  term  for  their  appearance  was 
prorogued  to  the  first  of  March  -,  but  before  this  period  had 
arrived^  James  had  so  far  relented,  that  only  thirteen  instead  of 
the  whole  of   the    town  council  were  required  to  appear; 
namdy,  two  bailiffs,  the  dean  of  Guild,  treasurer,  four  of  the 
principal  deacons,  four  of  the  councillors,  and  one  of  the  town 
clerks,  who  being  called  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  said  month, 
produced  a  commission  under  the  town  seal,  signed  by  the 
town  derks ;  upon  the  reading  of  which,  they  were  asked  if 
all  named  in  the  commission  were  present  ?  being  answered 
they  were,  exclusive  of  William  Maul,  who  had  received  his 
majesty's  letter  of  dispensation ;  but  this  appearing  to  be  dated 
on  the  11th  January,  a  time  preceding  the  answer  to  their 
petition,  wherein  it  was  expressly  ordained  that  the  said  thir- 
teen dtizens  should  appear,  it  was  declared  void  and  of  no 
effect ;  audit  was  dedded,  that  for  not  complying  with  the  said 
ordinance,  one  of  the  thirteen  being  absent,  the  town  was  de- 
nounced, the  inhabitants  declared  rebels,  and  the  dty  revenues 
sequestered  to  the  king's  use.  For  fifteen  days  the  city  remained 
in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  but  at  the  intercession  of 
many  of  the  nobility,  and  upon  the  supplication  of  the  magis- 
trates and  town  council,  and  their  offer  to  submit  themselves 
entirely  to  the  king's  mercy,  he  restored  the  community  to 
tbdr  forfeiture,  exacting  however  the  following  conditions, 
besides  those  already  offered  :  that  the  houses  which  had  been 
possessed  by  the  ministers  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  king, 
and  the  ministers  afterwards  live  dispersed  through  the  dif* 
ferent  quarters  of  the  dty,  each  in  his  respective  parish } 
that  the  town  council  house  should  be  appointed  for  accommo- 
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dating  the  court  of  excheqoer ;  that  the  town  flhould  become 
bound  for  the  safety  of  the  lonb  of  sessioQ  in  their  peraOM  and 
estates^  against  any  attempts  of  the  burgesses,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  thousand  marks ;  and,  finally,  that  the  town  should 
pay  a  fine  of  twenty  thousand  marks  to  his  majesty  in  four 
separate  monthly  payments,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of 
April  following. 

The  city  having  thus  happily  settled  all  disputes  with  their 
sovereign,  the  king  granted  them  an  acqtuttance  and  discharge ; 
and  not  long  after,  it  appears  that  his  majesty's  resentment 
against  the  clergy  began  to  abate,  and  he  permitted  the  de- 
graded ministers  of  Edinburgh  to  return,  and  resume  their 
former  pastoral  offices. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


From  tie  jiecenhn  of  James  FI.  to  the  UvroM  of  England  to 
the  Restoration  of  Charles  11. 


From  James's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  Edinburgh 
remained  for  a  period  of  thirty-fiye  years  in  a  quiet  state, 
Qocfaeqnered  by  any  memorable  event  relative  to  chnrch 
affairs.  Bat  this  state  of  tranquillity  gave  place  to  very  dif« 
ferent  scenes  3  for  it  was  the  fortune  of  Edinburgh  to  give 
birth  to  those  proceedings,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
the  king  and  overthrow  of  the  constitution. 

The  disputes  which  sprang  up  in  this  island  upon  the  intro- 
dnction  of  a  new  set  of  religious  doctrines,  were  speedily 
checked  in  England  by  the  rough  hand  of  Henry,  whose  sin- 
gular felicity  it  was  to  alter  the  church,  without  overturning 
the  state*  In  Scotland  it  was  far  otherwise  5  for  there  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  reformation,  republican  principles  were 
almost  universally  adopted  5  and  a  perpetual  struggle  between 
episcopacy  and  presbytery  was  maintained  almost  until  the 
Union.  The  furious  zeal  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  had  given 
James  many  advantages  over  them  ^  and,  as  he  possessed 
some  sagacity,  he  failed  not  to  make  use  of  them  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  favourite  object;  the  bishops  and  abbo^ 
were  still  allowed  to  retain  their  seats  in  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  j  and  in  the  noon-tide  of  royal  power,  he  had  even 
established  his  supremacy  over  the  church.    After  much  in- 
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triguingy  aod  aDxioas  attention  to  the  critical  moment  of  ad- 
vantage, he  introduced  those  important  pomts^  "  kneeiing  at 
the  sacrament,  administration  of  private  commnnion,  and  of 
private  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  observing  of  Christmas 
and  Easter  holidays  ;*'  what  remained  towards  the  complete 
establishment  of  episcopacy,  bnt  an  introduction  of  the 
liturgy  ?  This  James  had  often  meditated ;  but  it  was  left  to 
his  less  prudent  successor  to  make  the  attempt. 

Charles  I.  being  resolved  to  accomplish  what  James  had 
not  been  able  to  fulfil  (the  introduction  of  the  liturgy  into  the 
church  of  Scotland),  ordered  a  liturgy,  or  service  book,  and  one 
of  the  canons  to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Scottish  church, 
which  being  done,  Charles,  without  further  ceremony,  issued  a 
proclamation  for  the  due  observance  of  them  throughout 
Scotland  -,  this  impolitic  act  being  done  without  the  privity  of 
the  secret  council  or  general  approbation  of  the  dergy,  they 
were  regarded  as  foreign  impositions  devised  by  archlndiop 
Laud,  and  forced  upon  the  nation  by  the  sole  authority  of  the 
king,  which  occasioned  great  murmurings  and  many  commo- 
tions amongst  the  people. 

Tlus  new  service  book  however  was  ordered  to  be  read  for 
the  first  time  on  Gasfer-day  at  Edinburgh  ^  but  the  people,  not 
being  prepared  for  its  reception,  the  time  was  prolonged  to  the 
twenty-third  of  July,  A.  D.  1637,  bemg  the  day  appointed  for 
its  first  reading  in  Saint  Giles*s  church  -,  in  the  morning  of  that 
day,  the  usual  prayers  were  read  by  Patrick  Henderson,  the 
common  reader ;  which  were  no  sooner  ended,  than  Henderson 
thus  addressed  the  auditors,  by  way  of  farewell,  '^  Adieu,  good 
people ;  for  I  think  this  is  the  last  time  of  my  reading  prayers 
in  this  place ;"  which  address  occasioned  a  great  murmuring  in 
the  congregation.  The  time  being  arrived  for  the  forenoon 
service  to  commence,  there  were  assembled  on  this  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  the  lord  chancellor,  lords  of  the  privy  conndl, 
lords  of  session,  bishops,  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  and  a  vast 
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ttiixltitude  of  people  of  all  sorts.    Among  this  multitude  not  a 
mnrmnr  was  heard^  nntil  Mr.  James  Hannay,  dean  of  Edin- 
borgfa,  arrayed  in  his  surplice,    opened  his  sernce  book; 
instantly  a  tumult  arose,  accompanied  by  clapping  of  hands, 
execrations,    and   violent  exclamations — Out  (cried   an  old 
woman) ;  ami,  thou  faUe  thief,  doat  thou  aay  ike  maw  at  my  img^g  9 
The  noise  and  confusion  was  now  so  great  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  proceed.     Dr.  Lbdsay,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  in  hopes 
to  appease  the  tumult,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  reminded  the 
people  of  the  sanctity  of  the  place  3  but  this  instead  of  calnung, 
appeared  to  enrage  them  to  act  wifh  a  greater-  degree  of 
▼iolence ;  and  a  furious  woman  threw  a  stool  with  such  foree 
at  the  bishop's  head,   that  had  it  not  been   averted  by  a 
friendly  hand,  would  probably  have  silenced  the  bishop  for 
ever.    The  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  with  the  lord  chan« 
cellor,  in  vain  attempted  to  quell  the  uproar  at  this  time 
both  within   and  without  the  church;  stones  were  thrown 
in  at  the  windows,  with  violent  rapping  against  the  doors  with 
sticks  and  other  missile  weapons,  which,  added  to  the  general 
confusion.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  descending  from  their 
seats,  by  flattery,  menaces,  and  force,  succeeded  in  clearing 
the  church  of  the  most  unruly  of  the  people.    The  audience 
being  afterwards  dismissed,  the  bishop  was  attacked  by  liie 
rabble,  and  had  well  nigh  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  fury, 
hut  was  rescued  by  a  superior  force.     In  the  adjoining  chnrdi 
tiie  litui^  was  received  with  less  uproar,  but  not  without 
obvious  marks  of  disapprobation  :  in  the  church  of  tlie  Grey- 
friars  the  uproar  was  so  great  that  the  service  was  given  up 
altogether ;  but  the  minister  of  the  college  church  being  more 
wary  than  his  brethren,  would  not  commence  the  service  until 
he  learned  the  reception  the  liturgy  met  with  in  the  other 
churches,  when  he  wisely  preferred  the  old  extempore  form, 
notwithstanding  his  engagement  to  the  contrary. 

Between  the  morning  and  the  aflemoon  service  a  meeting 
of  tho  privy  council  was  held>  at  which  the  lord  provost  and 
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magistnites  atsisted;  and  as  tbey  engagied  to  exert  tMr 
utmost  eadeayonn  to  maintain  deoorum,  die  nae  <^  tbe  litmgy 
waa  again  attempted  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  read  in  some 
of  the  chnrches  without  mnch  distorbance ;  still,  however,  an 
nnmly  mnltitnde  rambled  thongh  the  streets,  and  pdted  with 
stones  the  bishop  of  £dinbnigh,  and  the  lord  privy  seal,  who 
was  in  the  eoach  with  him,  and  thongh  driven  at  fnll  gallop, 
his  lordship's  servants  were  obliged  to  repel  the  fbry  of  the 
assailants  with  thdr  drawn  swords.  This  memorable  day  waa 
afterwards  distinguished  in  £dinbacgh  by  the  appellation  of 
Stomey  Sunday. 

Next  morning  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  was  held,  at 
wluch  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  attended,  and  expressed 
their  detestation  of  the  late  uproar,  and  their  desire  to  seize 
the  ringleaders  and  bring  them  to  punishment.  To  encourage 
die  ministers  to  read  the  liturgy,  they  voluntarily  engaged,  as 
hr  as  possible,  to  imdemnify  the  clergy,  if  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty  they  should  suffer  any  harm  from  the  outrage  of  the 
populace.  They  also  addressed  two  submissive  letters  to 
archbishop  Laud,  expressing  their  contrition  for  the  tumult, 
and  ihekr  alacrity  to  concur  in  any  measure  for  establishing  the 
service  book. 

No  future  day  bemg  immediately  appointed  for  the  reading 
of  the  liturgy,  and  the  summer  session  being  ended,  together 
with  the  approaeh  of  harvest,  it  became  requisite  for  thiB 
generality  of  the  people  to  superintend  their  country  affidrs, 
in  oonsequenoe  thereof  no  disturbance  happened  for  some  time, 
and  the  late  tumult  was  supposed  to  have  entirely  subsided. 
But  two  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  been  sua- 
pended  for  not  reading  the  service  book  on  the  2dd  July, 
began  to  practise  upon  the  people.  Loud  murmurs  against  the 
liturgy  were  echoed  throughout  the  city,  and  when  they 
reflected  that  the  late  opposition  had  arisen  from  the  very  dregs 
of  the  populace,  the  story,  of  Balaam's  ass  occurring  to  their 
imagbatioB,  made  them  admire  the  finger  of  the  Lon|,  as 
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opening  the  uoiiths  of  the  simple  to  testify  against  snch  gross 
superstitioa.  A  petition  from  the  magistrates  and  inhabitantSi 
as  well  as  from  the  suspended  ministers,  was  presented  to  the 
priry  council^  praying  that  the  use  of  the  Utttrgy  might  not  be 
insisted  on.  And  the  harvest  being  now  mostly  orer,  a  great 
oonconrse  of  all  ranks  flocked  into  Edinburgh,  and  manifested 
snch  a  spirit  of  sedition,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 
an  immediate  iiurarrection. 

As  the  privy  connoU  had  been  summoned  in  order  to  treat 
of  ecclesiastic  affairs,  to  appease  the  people,  a  royal  proclama- 
tion was  issued,  dischargfing  the  privy  council,  at.  that  time> 
from  proceeding  on  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  the  multi- 
tnde  were  required  to  disperse  and  repair  peaceably  to  their 
own  dwellings.  This  part  of  the  proclamation  however  was  of 
little  avail.  On  the  following  day,  the  bishop  of  Galloway 
being  on  his  way  to  the  council,  he  was  assailed  by  the  populace 
with  hooting  and  execrations  j  they  opposed  him  in  his  passage 
to  the  chamber  where  the  council  was  sitting,  and  after  mudi 
difficulty,  having  got  to  tiie  chamber,  instead  of  finding  a  secure 
asylum,  he  was  besieged  by  a  lawless  rabble.  The  lords  of 
the  privy  council  in  this  dilemma  sent  to  the  magistrates  for 
support,  who  themselves  stood  as  much  in  need  of  asnstanoe^ 
and  were  unable  to  succour  them ;  for  the  disorderly  mob  not 
only  beset  the  privy  counsellors,  and  patrolled  the  streets  In 
great  numbers,  4iat  they  had  also  surrounded  the  town  oofincil 
chamber  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting  in  deliberation, 
and  became  so  audacious,  that  they  even  thronged  into  the 
assembly  and  vowed  its  immediate  destruction,  unless  a 
petition  was  instantly  subscribed  against  the  service  book. 

The  earl  of  Traquair,  lord  treasurer,  and  lord  Wigton^ 
thinking  the  condition  of  the  magistrates  more  desperate  than 
their  own,  resolved  to  venture  out  and  try  whether  the  lord 
treasurer  could  not  by  his  authority  and  persuasion  prevail  on 
the  people  to  disperse  and  go  home ;  if  not,  then  to  proceed 
to  the  assistance  of  the  magistrates,  and  hold  council  with  them 
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OB  the  preseat  jaBcture  of  afiairs  3  but  the  rabble  assailed 
them  with  such  wild  outcries  as  predicted  more  fordble 
ontrage  :  oa  all  qsarters  there  were  resoaaded — ''  Ood  defmd 
thoie  who  will  defend  God  9  cause  ;  and  God  confomnd  ike  eer- 
vice  book  pnd  all  tie  nuuiUmaere"  lastantly  the  mob  assaalted 
the  treasurer,  pulled  off  his  hat  and  doak,  broke  in  pieces  the 
white  rod  which  he  bore  as  the  badge  of  his  office,  threw  him 
down  in  the  street,  and  had  he  not  instantly  been  raised  by  his 
attendants,  who  conveyed  him  back  to  the  privy  council,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  trodden  to  death.  As  for  the 
BiagistrateSj  as  well  as  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  they  re* 
mained  besieged  in  their  separate  chambers,  until  by  the  Inter-  • 
position  of  some  popular  lords  they  were  rescued  from  the 
fury  of  the  mob. 

The  tumult  being  something  appeased  in  the  afternoon,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  discharging  all  public  convocations 
and  also  private  meetings  tending  to  sedition  j  but  it  met  with 
so  little  respect,  that  public  deputies  from  the  people  the  next 
morning  presented  two  petitions,  one  in  the  name  of  the  men, 
women,  children,  and  servants,  inhabitants  of  Edinbniigh; 
against  the  service  book ;  another  in  behalf  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  ministers,  and  burgesses  against  both  the  service  book 
and  the  book  of  canons.  In  order  to  repress  these  tumultuous 
proceedings,  Charles  again  had  recourse  to  the  feeble  authority 
of  a  proclamation  ;  but  his  orders,  which  hitherto  were  treated 
with  heedless  contempt,  now  met  with  direct  disobedience. 
He  experienced,  for  the  first  time,  an  act  of  deliberate  rebeUion, 
and  that  by  persons  of  high  rank :  for  when  he  published  a 
proclamation  at  Stirling,  pardoning  past  offences,  and  enjoin* 
ing  peaceable  behaviour,  it  was  encountered  by  the  eari  of 
Hume,  lord  Lindsay,  and  great  numbers  of  inferior  rank,  by 
a  public  protestation,  in  which,  after  setting  forth  th^ 
grievances,  they  protested  that  they  should  not  be  liable 
to  any  penalties  or  forfeitures  for  disobeying  any  orders  or 
prodamaftions  in  favour  of  the  liturgy,  or  the  book  of  canonsj 
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and  that  they  should  not  be  answerable  for  any  conseqnenoes 
which  might  happen,  npon  enforcing  these  innovations.  When- 
erer  the  king's  proclamation  was  published,  it  was  met  by  this 
connier-protest,  and  a  regular  combination  was  formed  to 
oppose  the  established  government  5  the  great  mnkitade  of 
people  who  had  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  disposed  themselves 
into  different  dasses,  according  to  their  ranic  in  life  -,  these 
classes  were  denominated  tables,  and  from  each  of  these 
respectiTe  tables  commissioners  were  elected,  who  composed  a 
general  table,  which  revised  the  deliberations  of  the  inferior 
ones,  and  issued  orders  that  every  where  met  with  implicit 
obedience. 

Among  other  weighty  matters  which  the  tables  deliberated 
upon,  they  resolved  to  frame  a  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
which  covenant  consisted  of  a  renunciation  of  popery,  expressed 
in  all  that  virulence  of  invective,  which  was  calculated  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  people,  who  did  not,  probably,  under- 
stand the  nature  of  what  they  were  renouncing,  yet  could 
comprehend  the  infamy  of  the  epithets  applied  to  the  object 
renounced.  This  was  followed  by  a  bond,  obliging  the 
Mibscribers  to  resist  all  religious  innovations,  and  to  defend 
each  other  against  every  opposition  whatever,  and  all  this  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advantage  of  their  king  and  country ; 
the  whole  concluding  with  invoking  the  most  tremendous  im- 
precations upon  such  as  should  desert  the  covenant.  The 
people  being  assembled  in  the  Grey  Friar's  Churchyard,  the 
covenant  was  solemnly  read  aloud  ;  all  ranks  and  conditions, 
all  ages  and  sects,  flecked  to  subscribe  it.  Charles,  not  a  little 
alarmed  at  a  comlnnation  so  general  and  so  violent,  appointed 
the  marquiss  of  Hamilton  liis  high  commissioner,  with  ample 
powers  to  treat  with  the  covenanters ;  but  no  sooner  did  the 
jeaders  of  the  covenant  hear  of  the  king^s  peaceable  intentions, 
than  they  exerted  their  ingenuity  to  prevent  an  accommodation. 
The  pulpits  rung  with  the  insidiousness  of  Charles's  designs. 
It  was  recommended  to  the  people  to  avoid  treaties  as  snares 
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laid  for  their  de^tnicdoii :  all  the  terrors  were  held  oat  to  them 
of  incarring  the  guilt  of  peijury,  if  they  should  abate  one  iota 
of  their  coyenanted  engagements.    And  lest  the  pulpit  should 
not  convey  these  exhortations  Cost  enough^  inflammatory  reso- 
Intions^  to  the  same  tendency,  were  with  infinite  dispatch 
circnlated  all  over  the  kingdom.     By  this  time  there  were 
upwards  of  sixty  thousand  people  tamnltuously  assembled  at 
Edinburgh;  the  commissioner  thinking  it  neither  safe  nor 
honourable  to  reside  there,  took  up  his  abode  at  Dalkeith ; 
but  being  entreated  by  deputies  sent  from  the  dty  of  Edin- 
burgh to  reside  at  Holyrood-house,  he  agreed  so  to  do,  on 
the  deputies  becoming  bound  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
the  citizens  :  this  being  agreed  to,  he  set  out  from  Dalkeith, 
accompanied  by  the  lords  of  the  prlTy-council,  and  such  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  as  were  well  affected  to  Ids  cause.    About 
half  way  he  was  met  by  the  whole  body  of  nobility  and  gentry 
covenanters,  who  had  assembled  at  Edinburgh  on  horseback, 
and  behind  them  the  ministers  and  commonalty  on  foot,  making 
an  ostentatious  display  of  their  power  and  numbers.     As  he 
rode  on,  one  of  the  ministers  offered  to  entertain  his  grace  with 
a  speech,  but  he  being  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their 
harangues,  politely  declined  the  compliment. 

The  commissioner  then  opened  to  the  covenanters  his  mun 
propositions,  which  were,  '^  first,  to  be  informed  what  they 
expected  from  the  king  in  satisfaction  for  their  complaints; 
second  r  that  on  their  part  they  should  return  to  their  obedience 
and  renounce  the  covenant.*'  To  which  they  replied,  ''  that 
all  they  demanded  from  the  king,  was  his  calling  a  general 
assembly  and  parliament  :  that,  as  to  what  was  desired  of 
them,  it  was  absurd  to  require  people  to  return  to  their  obe- 
dience who  had  never  departed  from  it ;  and,  as  for  renonndng 
the  covenant,  they  would  sooner  renounce  their  baptism,  than 
abate  one  syllable  of  it."  They  even  invited  the  commissioner 
himself  to  subscribe  to  it,  informing  him,  *'  with  what  peace  and 
comfort  it  had  filled  the  hearts  of  all  God's  people ;  what 
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resolutions  and  beginnings  of  reformation  of  manners^  were 
sensibly  perceiTed  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  5  bow  great  glory 
the  Lord  had  received  thereby ;  and  what  confidence  they  had^ 
that  God  would  make  Scotland  a  blessed  kingdom." 

In  the  mean  time>  sseal  against  the  litnrgy  rose  to  an  nnex-  . 
ampled  height ;  and  the  covenanters  hearings  that  on  the 
Sunday  following  it  was  to  be  read  before  the  commissioner^ 
at  Aolyrood-house,  they  sent  him  notice,  that  if  it  should  be 
used  there  any  more,  the  clergyman  who  officiated  should 
certainly  be  put  to  death. 

It  was  in  vain  to  treat  with,  and  not  very  safe  to  reside 
among,  people  in  such  a  frame  of  mind.  The  commissioner 
returned  ta  London  3  made  another  fruitless  journey  to  Edin- 
burgh with  new  concessions  ;  went  back  again  to  London ;  and 
again  returned  with  concessions  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory 
which  could  be  given  to  their  repeated  and  rising  demands  : 
these  were  rejected  in  such  a  manner,  as  evidently  to  show 
that  the  covenanters  would  admit  of  no  satisfaction  5  and  that 
they  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  engrossing  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation,  by  the  destruction  of  royal  authority. 

Charles  perceiving  the  dangerous  tendency  of  such  a  band  of 
union  as  the  covenant,  without  the  sanction  of  public  authority, 
and  expressly  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  wished  to  sub- 
stitute iA  its  place  a  band  of  union,  which,  while  it  consisted  of 
the*  same  violent  renunciation  of  popery  with  the  other,  at  the 
same  time  expressed  more  duty  and  loyalty  to  the  king.  He 
accordingly  prepared  a  covenant,  nearly  the  same  with  that 
subscribed  by  the  late  king,  A.  D.  1580,  and  afterwards  by  all 
ranks  of  the  people  5  this  he  required  to  be  subscribed ;  but  as 
the  covenanters  perceived  it  was  meant  to  weaken  and  divide 
them^  they  resolved  that  no  obedience  should  be  pud  to  it. 
He  at  the  same  time,  by  his  royal  proclamation,  discharged  the 
use  of  the  service  book,  book  of  canons,  and  high  commission, 
and  rescinded  all  deeds  whatever  that  had  been  made  for  esta<- 
Uishing  them.     He  also  discharged  the  urging  of  the  five 
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articles  of  Perth  (though  be  really  had  not  the  power  withm 
hunself  so  to  do,  they  being  established  both  by  general  assem- 
bly and  by  the  Parliament),  and  at  the  same  time  indicted  m 
general  assembly  and  parliament. 

The  indiction,  however,  of  a  general  assembly  and  parlia- 
ment, could  not  fail  to  be  agreeable  to  the  covenanters,  althoo^ 
they  churlishly  forbore  to  acknowledge  their  satisfactiiMi.  They 
now  set  about  modelling  the  election  of  members  for  the  ensning 
assembly  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  any  but  the  most  rigid  of 
their  party  should  be  chosen ;  they  perceived  in  their  deigy  a 
spirit  of  moderation  beginning  to  gleam,  by  no  means  suitable 
to  their  designs.  The  clergy  of  Glasgow,  in  a  body,  had 
written  a  solemn  letter  of  thanks  to  the  commissioner,  on  the 
king*s  proclamation  discharging  the  service  book,  &c.,  and  the 
interested  leaders  of  the  covenant  plainly  saw  that  all  their 
misrepresentations  would  not  avail,  without  the  influence  of  an 
undue  election.  Before  the  establishment  of  prelacy,  the  buck 
and  ecdesiastieal  members  in  tiie  general  assembly  were  nearly 
equal ;  but  James  VI.  apprehensive  of  seal  in  the  laity,  had  de- 
prived them  of  their  seats ;  these,  the  tablet,  who  assumed  to 
themselves  a  supreme  power,  restored.  They  also  issued  an 
edict,  ordaining,  that  from  every  parish  a  hiy  elder,  as  well  as  the 
minister,  should  attend  the  presbytery,  and  give  his  voice  in 
the  election,  both  of  the  commissioners  and  ministers,  who 
should  be  deputed  to  the  assembly.  Thus  the  number  of  mi? 
nisters  and  elders  composing  a  presbytery  being  equal,  as  it 
was  not.  customary  for  the  ministers,  named  as  candidates,  to 
claim  a  vote,  the  election  by  that  means  fell  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  the  laity.  The  tobies  fell  upon  another  device,  which 
rendered  the  election  a  mere  farce,  and  showed  bow  little  an 
assembly,  chosen  by  the  unrestrained  suffrages  of  the  electors, 
would  have  answered  their  purpose.  They  themselvea  nomi- 
nated all  the  members  for  the  ensuing  assembly ;  and  in 
their  private  instructions,  they  orduned,  that  the  commissioner 
of  the  shire  should,  on  the  day  before  the  election,  administer 
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an  oath  to  the  elders^  that  they  should  vote  for  none  to  be 
members  of  assembly^  but  such  as  were  already  nominated  by 
tke  toBiei.  If  after  all  these  precautions^  any  malignant  mem- 
ber should  happen  to  be  introdnced^  they  had  an  easy  way  of 
setting  him  aside,  and  this  was  by  libelling  him  before  the 
assembly  as  gailty  of  some  offence^  no  matter  how  void  of  tmth, 
or  even  of  probability }  for  by  their  constitutions,  if  any  mem- 
ber was  accused  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  could  not 
daim  a  vote  until  he  had  cleared  himself  of  the  accusation. 

They  accordingly  rid  themselves  of  the  prelates  in  a  very 
summary  manner.  They  accused  the  two  archbishops,  and  the 
whole  of  the  bishops  of  Scotland,  as  guilty,  each  of  them 
respectively^  of  excessive  drinldng,  whoring,  gaming,  profana- 
tion of  the  sabbath>  contempt  of  public  ordinances,  and  family 
worship,  mocking  at  preaching,  prayer,  and  spiritual  confe- 
rence 3  as  also  of  bribery,  simony,  dishonesty,  perjury,  op- 
pression, adultery,  and  incest.  For  the  better  publication  of  this 
libel,  it  was  read  in  all  the  churches  of  Edinburgh,  immediately 
after  the  communion ;  and  the  day  being  far  spent,  the  thanks- 
givings and  prayers  usual  after  that  religious  ordinance,  were 
omitted,  to  make  way  for  this  pious  proclamation.  Yet  so 
conscious  were  they  of  the  infamy  of  the  accusation,  that  when 
the  assembly  was  held,  they  did  not  even  attempt  to  prove 
the  libel. 

That  no  device  might  be  omitted  for  practising  upon  the 
passions  of  the  lower  orders,  the  covenanters  called  to  their  aid 
^f^ropheteu,  who  was  a  dei^^yman's  daughter  of  the  name  of 
Mitchelson  ;  this  woman  being  subject  to  hysterical  disorders, 
and  being  also  tainted  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the 
times,  she  used  to  pour  forth  wild  ina^heient  rhapsodies,  which 
as  they  were  accompanied  with  hysterical  gestures  and  violent 
contortions  of  feature,  produced  the  more  sensible  effect  upon 
the  spectators,  who  were  lost  in  astonishment,  while  they 
deemed  her  frantic  Appearance  and  exclamations  the  immediate 
impulse  of  supernatural  influence.    The  covenant  was  her  per- 
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petual  theme,  fund  its  leaders  pud  her  the  most  profound 
veneration :  the  true  genuine  coyenant,  she  said^  was  ratified 
in  heaven  3  but  the  king's  covenant  was  an  invention  of  satan^ 
and  all  its  adherents  should  be  confounded.  When  she  spoke 
of  Christy  she  usually  called  him  the  covenanting  Jesus.  Rol- 
lock>  then  minister  of  the  College  Churchy  being  desired  by  the 
spectators  to  pray  with  her,  answered,  ''  that  he  durst  not ;  for 
it  would  be  ill  manners  in  him  to  speak  while  his  master,  Christ, 
was  speaking  in  her."  She  spoke  but  at  times,  and  frequently 
had  intermissions  of  days  and  weeks,  and  when  she  felt  the 
presmUmetU  of  an  approaching  impulse,  the  joyful  news  was 
sounded  abroad :  nobility,  gentry,  clergy,  in  short,  all  ranks 
flew  with  eagerness  to  learn  her  inspirations.  Thousands, 
whom  the  crowded  bouse  could  not  receive,  dung  about  the 
walls,  striving  to  hear  the  least  whisper  of  the  holy  sound.  Her 
ravings  were  deemed  the  operations  of  the  holy  spirit ;  her 
prophecies  the  oracles  of  truth  ^  and  each  went  away  animated 
with  enthusiastic  fervour,  and  rivetted  in  his  principles,  by  this 
immediate  dedaration  of  heaven  in  their  behalf. 

On  the  21st  of  November,  the  assembly  met  at  Glasgow, 
agreeably  to  the  royal  prodamation;  but  the  commissions 
perceiving  the  manner  in  which  the  covenanters  were  carrying 
on  the  business,  and  knowing  the  resolutions  they  had  formed, 
dissolved  the  assembly ;  the  covenanters  forsedng  this  step, 
their  moderator  addressed  his  grace  in  a  'well* written  speech, 
M'hich  he  had  ready  for  the  occasion,  entreating  him  not  to 
leave  them.  But  he  required  the  moderator  to  say  prayers, 
and  dismiss  the  assembly  ;  this  not  being  complied  with,  he 
retired,  the  court  continuing  to  sit,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
missioner had  pronounced  it  dissolved*  In  one  hour,  all  the 
acts  of  assembly,  passed  since  the  accession  of  James  to  the 
throne  of  England,  were  dedared  null  and  void,  althou^  many 
of  them  had  been  confirmed  by  parliament.  Afterwards,  the 
whole  of  the  bishops  were  deprived  and  excommnnieated ; 
episcopacy,  the  ai;tides  of  P^rth,  the  canons  and  the  liturgy 
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were  abolished,  and  every  one  ordered  to  ambcribe  to  the  oo*- 
coyenant  under  pain  of  excommnnication. 

The  covenanters  now  found  that  there  would  &oon  be  a  ne« 
cessity  of  having  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  support  them- 
sekes  against  the  king  -,  a  meeting  of  the  different  estates  was 
therefore  held  at  Edinburgh,  and  being  resolved  to  act  con- 
tcimtwwfy,  the  opinions  of  eminent  lawyers  and  divines  wete 
taken,  concerning  the  legality  of  entering  into  a  defensive  war^ 
as  it  was  named  by  the  covenanters.  The  answer,  of  course, 
was  delivered  in  the  affirmative,  and  sir  Thomas  Hope,  although 
he  held  the  office  of  his  majesty's  advocate,  was  not  ashamed 
to  assist  at  this  consultation,  and  to  concur  in  the  resolution. 

War  being  unanimously  agreed  on,  Lesley  was  appointed 
general,  and  operations  commenced  on  the  21st  of  March, 
A.  D.  1639,  by  an  attack  upon  Edinburgh  castle,  which  (as  it 
had  been  provided  by  its  prudent  governor  with  no  more  than 
a  peace  establishment  of  men,  and  was  utterly  destitute  of  pro- 
visions), surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Their  next  enter- 
prize  was  an  attack  upon  the  House  of  Dalkeith,  which  then 
belonged  to  the  crown ;  being  a  place  of  inconsiderable  strength, 
it  also  presently  surrendered ;  it  was*  well  furnished  with 
military  stores,  which  were  immediately  removed  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Edinburgh  Castle,  Those  who  had 
conducted  the  military  operations,  flushed  with  success,  deter- 
mined that  a  fortification  should  be  erected  at  Leith.  The 
work  was  b^^n,  and  carried  on  with  infinite  alacrity  ,*  not  only 
the  labourers,  but  an  incredible  number  of  volunteers,  nobility, 
geiitry,  and  even  ladies  themselves,  surmounting  the  delicacy 
of  their  sex,  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  happy,  if  at  any 
expense,  they  could  promote  so  pious  a  cause. 

The  covenanters  displayed  their  sagacity,  in  making  the 
most  ample  preparations  for  the  ensuing  contest.  Not  trusting 
alone  to  their  own  vigour  and  unanimity,  they  dispatched  their 
emissaries  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the  noncon- 
formists in  their  cause  >  and  knowing  the  disgust  which  France 
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had  conceived  against  Charles^  for  having  dedai^d  his  resdn- 
tions  to  oppose  her  making  oonqnest  of  the  Low  Countries,  they 
applied  to  cardinal  Richlieu,  who  secretly  lent  them  assistance  -, 
but  the  chief  difficulty  they  had  to  encounter,  lay  in  raising 
money :  to  provide  this  necessary  sinew  of  war,  various  expe- 
dients were  resorted  to  during  the  contention;  by  one  of 
them,  they  prevailed  on  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Dick,  who 
had  amassed  a  degree  of  wealth  not  usually  acquired  by 
commerce,  to  lend  them  £20,000  sterling,  and  flattering  his 
vanity,  by  making  him  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  they  so 
dramed  hun  of  aU  his  property,  that  in  the  end,  he  literally  died 
in  poverty.  They  next  ordained  every  person  to  bring  in  his 
plate  to  the  receiver  general,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  a 
bond  on  one  of  the  parties  embarked  in  the  cause.  This  pro- 
posal was  not  immediately  relished ;  but  the  pulpits  being  set 
to  work,  and  the  women  entering  keenly  into  the  measure,  it 
was  adopted.  The  committee  of  estates  next  proceeded  to 
impose  an  excise  on  sundry  species  of  goods,  but  the  dtizens 
learning  their  design,  rose  tumultuously,  surrounded  the  house 
where  they  sat,  and  compelled  them  to  discharge  the  tax  3  yet 
so  easily  was  the  mob  practised  upon  by  the  ministers,  that  by 
their  persuasion,  they  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  estates  allowed 
it  to  be  imposed,  without  making  any  resistance.  But  the 
estates  fell  upon  another  expedient  for  replenishing  their  purses, 
ou  which  they  valued  themselves  highly  3  when  any  person  was 
suspected  of  malignity,  or  in  other  words,  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause,  he  was  immediately  called  before  them,  and  ordered 
to  lend  them  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  or  more,  ac* 
cording  to  his  supposed  ability  5  if  he  scrupled,  the  proportion 
was  immediately  doubled  3  o^  if  he  professed  want  of  money, 
some  of  the  collectors,  who  were  always  at  iiand,  offered  to 
lend  him  the  sum,  payable  against  the  next  term,  with  interest. 
This,  they  swd,  was  a  notable  device  for  reaching  malignants. 
It  will  be  necessary  here  to  add,  that  tiiese  several  expe- 
dients for  raising  money  were  not  all  invented  and  executed  a| 
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once,  reconne  being  had  to  them  when  all  others  had  fiiiled. 
The  borrowing  of  Dick*8  money  took  place,  A.  D.  1639  ;  the 
bringing  in  of  the  silver  plate,  in  1640 ;  and  that  of  imposing 
an  excise,  in  January^  1645. 

Charles  having  collected  a  force  of  twenty  ships  of  war, 
with  5000  land  forces  on  board,  under  the  command  of  the 
marquis  of  Hamilton,  he  was  instructed  to  enter  the  Forth,  and 
reduce  Edinburgh  and  Jjeith  to  obedience,  and  by  making  what 
impression  he  could  on  these  parts,  to  prevent  new  levies 
from  being  made,  or  succours  of  any  sort  being  sent  to  the 
Scots*  army,  then  on  its  march  for  England.  The  fleet  accord- 
ingly arrived  in  the  Forth,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  total  in* 
action ;  until  the  sudden  peace,  which  Charies  patched  up  with 
the  Scots,  made  him  recall  this  warlike  pageant.  By  an  article 
in  this  treaty,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  garrisons  should  be 
restored  to  the  king;  Edinburgh  Castle  was  accordingly 
delivered  to  the  marquis  of  Hamilton  5  but  the  Covenanters 
justly  suspecting  that  no  lasting  peace  would  flow  from  so 
inconsiderate  a  treaty,  still  continued  in  a  warlike  posture. 

A.  D.  1641,  Charles  made  a  journey  to  Edinburgh,  with  a 
desire  to  settle  the  peace  with  Scotland.  There  he  resigned 
almost  every  branch  of  his  prerogative,  in  so  much,  that  he 
hardly  retained  more  than  the  empty  name  of  royalty  |  every 
species  of  preferment  in  wealth,  tide,  and  office,  he  bestowed 
on  those  whose  fidelity  to  him  was  suspected,  or  whose  enmity 
was  avowed.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton  was  created  a  duke ; 
but  while  the  patent  was  passing  the  seals,  he  left  Edinbni|^h, 
on  pretence  that  the  court  had  plotted  his  assassination.  The 
earl  of  Argyle,  his  apparent  rival,  and  head  of  the  Covenanters^ 
was  created  a  marqnis  -,  yet,  on  pretence  of  a  similar  danger, 
he  likewise  absented  himself.  The  general  who  conducted 
the  army  against  Charles  into  England,  was  created  earl  of 
Leven,  and^govemor  of  Edinburgh  Castie ;  and  the  moderator 
of  the  general  assembly,  who  with  illegal  violence,  had  abo- 
lished episcopacy,  was  rewarded  with  the  revenues  of  the 
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chapel  royal.  As  for  his  steady  friends,  they  were  dismissed 
from  all  their  employments,  or  passed  by  in  total  neglect.  In 
this  manner  the  king  lost  all  his  friends,  without  gaining  his 
enemies. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  England,  a  new 
covenant  was  drawn  up  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  name  of  all  ranks 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  which  the 
subscribers  bound  themselves  to  the  mutual  defence  of  each 
other,  against  all  opponents  whatever,  to  abolish  popery  and 
prelacy,  and  to  reform  the  church  of  England,  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  example  of  the  purest  churches ;  and  an 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  conducted  by  the  earl  of  Leven, 
entered  England  on  behalf  of  the  parliament. 

The  court  of  high  commission  having  decreed  the  death  of 
the  king,  the  Scottish  court  of  parliament  passed  an  ordinance, 
repeating  their  disapprobation  of  the  bloody  measures  whiteh 
had  been  pursued  against  him,  and  proclaiming  his  son  Charles 
king  of  Great  Britain  :  but  at  the  same  time  declaring,  before 
he  should  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  subscribe  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  and  indeed  to  give  security  for  his  good  behaviour  5 
but  he  did  not  owe  this  declaration  in  his  behalf,  so  much  to  any 
favour  they  entertained  for  his  person,  or  for  monarchy,  as  to 
the  enmity  which  they  entertained  against  the  Independents,  and 
the  indignation  they  felt,  at  seeing  their  covenant  despised  and 
rejected  by  the  English.  For  when  the  committee  of  estates 
learned,  that  his  majesty  had  not  closed  with  them  in  the  pro- 
posals which  they  had  sent  to  him  at  the  Hague,  for  the 
security  of  religion  3  out  of  forty  members  which  sat  in  the 
committee,  eighteen  voted  that  no  more  addresses  should  be 
sent  to  the  king.  A  violent  remonstrance  by  the  western 
counties,  then  in  arms,  was  presented  to  the  estates  against 
their  treating  with  the  king  ;  and  when  he  arrived  ki  Scotland, 
in  consequence  of  an  after  agreement  with  the  estates,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  covenant  received  him  with  a  public  harangue ; 
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in  which  he  told  the  king>  that  if  he  did  not  persist  in  the 
coyenant^  '^  Actum  est  de  rege,  et  re  regia.*' 

In  the  mean  time>  Montrose  having  received  a  commission 
from  the  king,  appointing  him  captain-general  in  Scotland, 
landed  in  the  north  with  about  500  foreigners>  gallantly 
attempting  to  seat  the  king  on  his  native  throne^  on  more 
reasonable  terms  than  were  proposed,  to  him  6y  the  rigid 
covenanters.  But  he  suffered  a  total  overthrow;  and  dis- 
guising himself  in  the  habit  of  a  peasant,  he  entrusted  hims^ 
to  a  perfidious  friend,  who  betrayed  him ;  and  he  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh,  and  finally  executed. 

The  English  parliament,  foreseeing  that  the  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  Scots  would  probably  terminate  in  an  ac- 
commodation, sent  into  Scotland  an  army  of  16,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  in  order  to  sow  divisions 
among  them ;  the  army  crossed  the  Tweed  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  and  marching  by  Haddington,  towards  Edinburgh,  they 
encamped  near  the  Pentland  Hills,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city. .  The  Scottish  army,  under  the  command  of  Lesley  was 
drawn  up  at  Corstorphine  -,  whence  the  chancellor,  who  was 
with  them.,  wrote  to  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  for  a  supply 
of  provisions ;  requesting  them  at  the  same  time  "  to  ply  the 
Lord  and  his  throne,  with  strong  prayers  and  supplications  in 
their  behalf,**  without  whose  help  they  were  entirely  mined. 
The  Scottish  army  afterwards  entrenched  themselves  in  a 
fortified  camp,  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith ;  and  Cromwell, 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  provoke  them  to  battle,  and 
having,  suffered  in  several  skirmishes,  returned  to  Dunbar. 

The  subscription  of  the  covenant  being  warmly  urged  upon 
Charles,  and,  indeed,  made  an  indispensible  preliminary  by  his 
subjects,  to  their  paying  him  allegiance )  and  the  king  seeing 
no  other  way  of  recovering  his  dominions,  at  last  consented  to 
it,  but  with  exceeding  reluctance.  Accordingly  he  sailed  for 
Scotland,  but  before  he  was  suffered  to  set  his  foot  on  shore, 
he  was  waited  on  by  a  deputation  of  the.  clergy,  who  enacted 
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his  tabflcriptaon  to  tlie  national,  and  to  the  sdemn  league  and 
GOTenant ;  and  at  the  same  time  fortified  lus  mind  with  many 
zealoos  ezhortationt  to  perserere  in  it.  The  covenant  beii^ 
sobicribed  to,  he  was  permitted  to  land ;  bat  all  his  friends 
who  had  attended  on  him  from  HoUand,  and  who  shared  with 
him  the  varieties  of  his  fortnne,  as  being  maligtunUt  and 
pn^uie  persons,  were  debarred  from  his  presence ;  and  the 
decgy  would  permit  none  bnt  their  own  creatnres  to  be  near 
him.  They  next  extorted  from  him  a  declaration,  in  wludi, 
among  other  things,  "  he  gave  thanks  for  the  merdfal  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  by  which  he  was  recovered  oat  of  the 
snare  of  evil  cooncils.  That  he  detested  and  abhorred  popery, 
prdacy,  and  schism,  and  was  resolved  not  to  conntenanoe,  nor 
even  tolerate  them  in  any  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  that  he 
was  determined  in  life,  or  even  nnto  death,  to  prosecute  the 
ends  of  the  covenant,  &c.'* 

Not  contented  with  the  contnmelies  they  had  heaped  npon 
their  sovereign,  they  prepared  for  him  a  scene  of  still  greater 
indignity  -,  nothing  now  would  satisfy  the  deigy,  bot  that  the 
lung  should  do  public  penance  before  the  whole  land.  The 
event  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  however,  saved  htm  from  this 
mortifying  disgrace  5  and  they  now  found  it  necessary  to  treat 
him  with  somewhat  more  discretion  3  lest,  by  urging  him  to 
extremity,  he  might  be  inclined  to  leave  them  entirely,  and 
join  the  tnalignants  -,  therefore,  the  penance  which  they  had 
ordained  for  him,  was  changed  into  the  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Frcm  the  Reaioration  of  Charles  II,    to  the  Aecesaion    of 
James  VII . 


Charles  being  now  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
the  loyalists,  so  long  depressed,  gave  fall  scope  to  their  passion 
for  monarchy,  by  an  ample  increase  of  the  power  and  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  as  a  testimony  of 
her  loyalty,  sent  the  king  £1000. 

Charles,  on  his  accession,  had  written  to  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  assoriog  them  of  his  determination  to  support 
the  church  i^yemment,  as  by  law  established ;  but  in  this  he 
acted  with  Ids  usual  duplidty ;  for  the  complaisant  parliament, 
which  met  soon  after,  resdoded  at  one  stroke  the  whole  of  the 
acts  passed  since  A.  D.  1633,  those  in  favor  of  presbytery 
bong  of  the  number  3  episcopacy  was  tacitly  re-established, 
and  a  royal  proclamation  Which  followed,  left  the  king's  inten- 
tions on  this  point  no  longer  doubtful.* 

The  Soots  had  ever  entertained  a  violent  aversion  to  epis- 
copacy. Charles  had  but  just  recovered  from  the  effects  of  it, 
when  his  sabjects  received  him  from  Breda  \  the  security  of 
the  presbyterian  religion  was  stipulated  as  a  prdiminary 
artide,  to  their  paying  him  aUegiance  3  and  at  his  coronation, 
he  bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  oath  to  preserve  it, 
which  was  repeated  at  the  restoration.  The  presbyterians 
could  not  restnun  their  indignation  against  the  complicated 
perfidy  which  revoked  the  laws  establishing  their  religion  5 
which  substituted  a  detested  liturgy,  for  the  simplidty  of  their 
own  worship  3  which  even  debarred  them  from  their  own 
communion,  and  enforced,  by  heavy  pecuniary  mulcts,  a  rigid 
attendance  on  the  established  church. 
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The  zeal  of  the  royaiUts,  overcoming  their  pradence,  they 
embraced  every  opportonity  of  displaying  the  triumph  of 
their  party.  The  presbyterioiis  had  also  been  always  averse 
to  the  observing  of  particular  days,  which  they  deemed  highly 
superstitious,  perhaps  even  impious;  and  when  required  to  ob- 
serve the  birth-day,  they  answered  thus  :  '*  That  they  k^t 
with  strictness  the  holy  christian  sabbath  ^  that  they  would  keep 
no  other  holy-day ;  that  for  the  most  cogent  reasons,  they  did 
not  Observe  Christmas  nor  Easter  ^  and,  that  they  donld  not  da 
for  their  kmgr,  what  had  not  been  required  of  them  to  do  for 
tbdt  SMmamry  The  privy  oonneil,  besides  insis^ng  on  the 
Ireeping  the  birdi-day,  enforced  the  rigid  keepiiig  of  Lent,  and 
extended  the  meagre  day*  to  every  Wednesday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  throuf^ut  tike  year,  on  which  days,  no  person  daied 
to  eat  flesh  without  warrant  iipom  the  privy  conteil.  The 
seeds  of  mutual  jealousy  being  thus  sown,  they  sprung  up 
to  a  rancour  which  disgraces  the  era  in  whieh  they  took 
place. 

The  episcopal  religion  was  lo  generally  disagreeable,  that 
nearly  one  half  of  the  dei^^  of  Sootbnd  were  deprived  of  their 
benefices  for  not  conforming  to  it$  many  of  them  were  so 
determined,  that  on  no  account  whatever  woold  they  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  but  preferred  deprivalioa  and  banishment, 
the  certain  consequences  of  their  refusal.  Enormous  fines  were 
imposed  on  account  of  non-attendance  on  the  esti^lished 
worship,  and  on  other  absurd  pretexts ;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
course  of  one  session  of  parliament,  £85,000  sterling  was 
drawn  from  the  soliject,  by  those  tyrannical  exactions  -,  and 
arbitrary  imprisonment  was  carried  to  that  height,  tiiat  several 
instances  occurred,  of  gentlemen  of  family  and  fortune,  having 
upon  vague  suspicion  of  being  disafiected,  been  detained  in 
prison  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

But  none  of  these  acts  of  tyranny  so  greatly  exasperated 
the  people,  as  the  strict  prohibition  of  every  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  religious  worship,  excepting  that  by  law 
established ;  these  meetings  were  denominated  eonveniiclet. 
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and  all  who  assisted  at  them  were  made  liable  to  fines,  impri- 
sonment, and  corporeal  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
privy  coancil ;  and  to  aggravate  the  snfferings  of  the  people, 
military  force  was  employed  in  the  execution  of  these  tyran- 
nous proceedings. 

Irritated  by  such  manifold  oppression,  the  western  shires, 
which  had  been  the  principal  sufferers,  rose  in  arms,  surprising 
and  disarming  a  small  party  of  the  king's  forces  at  Dumfries, 
and  thence  they  marched  towards  Edinburgh  ;  still,  however, 
they  professed  submission  to  the  king,  only  requiring  the 
re-establishment  of  the  presbyterian  religion,  and  of  their  for- 
mer ministers.  The  privy-council  were  extremely  alert  in  their 
endeavours  to  suppress  this  insurrection  ;  general  Dalzell  was 
sent  to  oppose  them,  and  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  put  into  a 
posture  of  defence^  however,  the  insurgents  were  speedily 
routed,  with  the  loss  of  My  killed,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  taken  prisoners  3  the  remainder  were  suffered  to  escape. 

Abont  forty  of  these  people  suffered  on  the  scaffold,  some 
of  whom  had  been  previously  tortured,  and  the  limbs  of  several 
were  set  up  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  3  many  of  the 
sufferers  were  transported  to  a  degree  of  enthusiasni,  which 
elevated  them  beyond  every  power  of  external  circumstance. 
"  Farewell,'*  (says  one  of  them  in  his  dying  moments), 
"  farewell  sun,  moon,  and  stars  -,  farewell  world  and  time  5 
farewell  weak  and  frail  body^  welcome  eternity;,  welcome 
saints  and  lingels;  welcome  Saviour  of  the  world;  and 
welcome  God,  the  judge  of  all." 

To  reconcile  the  people  to  episcopacy,  a  scheme  of  compre- 
hension  was  proposed  :  by  which  it  was  intended,  that  the 
authority  of  the  bishops  should  be  diminished,  and  the  most 
obnoxious  parts  of  episcopal  church  government  abolished. 
But  the  presbyterian,  puffed  up  with  his  own  ideal  sanctity, 
rejected  communion  with  a  different  sect.  Another  measure 
was  then  adopted  by  the  government,  which  was  expected 
to  ^ve  satisfaction  to  those  of  both  persuasions.^    In  the 
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vacant  churches,  they  admitted  such  of  the  expelled  preachers 
as  had  condacted  themselves  with  some  degree  of  moderation, 
and  bestowed  on  them  a  small  salary,  of  about  twenty  guineas 
a  year  3  requiring  of  them  no  submission  to  the  established 
religion,  and  permitting  them  to  exercise  the  presbyterian 
form  of  worship  in  their  congregations  j  at  the  same  time,  a 
scanty  living  was  provided  for  such  of  the  expelled  preachers^ 
as  could  not  find  vacant  churches  for  their  admission  ^  upon 
condition,  that  in  the  mean  time,  they  should  refrain  from 
preaching  in  public. 

These  indulgences  were  at  first  accepted  very  graciously : 
but  the  minds  of  the  people  were  again  irritated,  by  seyeral  of 
the  most  extravagant  of  the  presbyterian  clergy,  who  had  been 
banished  for  their  outrages ;  from  their  places  of  retreat  m 
Holland,  they  found  means  to  disperse  in  this  country  a 
number  of  inflammatory  publications,  which  enraged  the 
people  against  measures  that  had  before  afforded  great  satisfac- 
tion. Indeed,  the  populace  themselves  did  not  relish  the 
discourses  of  their  re-instated  preachers,*  as  they  observed, 
'*  thai  the  ialt  of  their  doctrine  had  lost  its  savour.**  The  go- 
vernment considering,  that  all  pretences  for  holding  con- 
venticles were  removed  by  the  indulgences^  these  meetings 
were  prohibited  under  very  heavy  penalties,  the  hearers  being 
subjected  to  pecuniary  fines,  and  the  preacher,  (of  the  field 
conventicle),  to  death  itself.  The  magistrates  of  royal  bo- 
roughs were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to  give  bond,  that  no 
conventicles  should  be  held  within  their  jurisdiction  3  and  the 
penalties  named  in  the  bonds  were  rigorously  enacted,  espedally 
from  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh. 

The  late  indulgences  had  wrought  no  solid  or  lasting 
influence  upon  the  people,  and  the  attempt  of  a  desperate 
fanatic,  heightened  the  displeasure  of  the  court  against  them. 
As  his  grace,  archbishop  Sharp,  of  St.  Andrews,  was  waiting 
in  his  coach  at  the  head  of  Blackfriars*  Wynd  for  the  bishop 
of  Orkney,!  who  was  at  the  moment  stepping  into  it,  a 
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pistol  wus  dt8chai]ged  at  the  ardibialiop^  by  one  MitcbeU,  a' 
presbyterian  preacher^  which  missed  him,  bat  woonded  the 
bishop  of  Orkney  in  the  groin,  and  broke  his  arm ;  Mitchell 
escaped  for  that  time»  bat  about  six  years  afterwards,  the  arch- 
bishop reoc^ized  him  as  he  was  eyeing  him  narrowly,  and  had 
him  apprehended.  On  him  there  was  foond  a  pistol  loaded 
with  three  balls,  which  no  donbt  was  intended  for  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  obnoxious  primate :  after  various  deliberations^ 
Mitdiell  was  sentenced  to  be  executed,  and  suffered  accordingiy, 
though  promise  of  pardon  had  been  held  out  to  him  by  an  act 
of  the  privy  ooundl ;  but  several  of  the  lords  positively  swore 
no  such  promise  had  been  made  to  him.  The  I'ecords  of  the 
privy  oonncil^  however,  remain  to  this  hour,  the  incontestible 
mcmumentof  their  perfidy. 

In  proportion  as  the  covenanters  betrayed  their  disaffec- 
tion, new  methods  were  devised  for  enlarging  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  new  rigours  were  exercised  over  the  peo- 
ple. Among  others,  a  statute  was  passed,  declaring  that 
the  settling  of  every  thing,  which  respected  the  external 
government  of  the  church,  was  jbl  branch  of  the  royal  prero- 
gative. That  whatever  related  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
persons,  was  to  be  regulated  by  such  directions  as  the  king 
should  send  to  his  privy  council,  and  that  these  being  published 
by  them  should  have  the  force  of  laws.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  this  enactment  ^  the  king  and  parliament 
well  knew  the  great  bddy  of  the  people  were  strongly  at- 
tached tp  one  particular  mode  of  religion,  and  that  by  this 
statute  tbe  king  might  legally  have  re-established  the  catholic 
religion  had  he  thought  proper,  and  probably  would  have 
done  it  bad  he  supposed  it  practicable. 

The  popular  preachers  took  every  occasion  to  inflame  the 
passions  of  the  people,  and  to  provoke  them  to  throw  off  their 
allq[iance;  every  instance  of  compliance,  with  every  act  of 
submission  to  the  established  government,  was  represented  as 
imjnons.    He  payment  of  cess,  or  any  species  of  subsidy  was. 
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deemed  illegal  and  sinfbl,  and  even  tenned  '^  a  oonsitninurte 
and  crimson  wickedness^  the  cry  whereof  reached  heaven ;" 
and  to  be  guilty  of  celebrating  the  birth-day,  was  nothing 
leas  tlian  '*  blasphemy  against  the  spirit  of  God.** 

Beades  inculcating  resistance  to  the  established  goTOiunent, 
they  called  to  their  aid  the  doctrine  of  assassination,  which  they 
denominated  ''  Tke  execution  of  righteous  judgement  iyprhate 
men,'*  a  doctrine  which,  afterwards  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
and  in  the  utmost  latitude,  they  adopted  and  avowed.  The  first 
person  of  any  note  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  this  doctrine,  was  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  yet  his  murder  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  that  time  premeditated.  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  a 
gentleman  of  Fifeshire,  with  eight  fiirmers  of  that  county,  armed, 
being  in  pursuit  of  one  Garmichael,  who  had  rendered  himsdf 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  presbyterians  by  his  rigorous 
assiduity  m  harassing  those  who  attended  conventicles,  unfor* 
tnnately  met  his  grace  instead  of  Garmichael  (who  being  put 
on  his  guard,  kept  out  of  their  way) ;  these  fanatics  exclaimed 
with  gloomy  rapture,  "  He  is  delivered  into  our  hands," 
and  instantly  resolved  on  his  death.  The  archbishop  secang 
himself  pursued  by  armed  men,  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive 
with  full  speed,  and  as  he  was  gaining  ground  on  the  assassins, 
they  discharged  their  pieces  at  the  coach,  in  which  the  primate 
with  his  daughter  were  seated.  Neither  of  them,  however, 
were  hurt;  but  one  of  the  gang  who  happened  to  be  well 
mounted,  getting  before  the  coach,  struck  the  postillion  to  the 
ground  with  his  broad  sword,  and  cut  the  traces  of  the  coa^ ; 
the  other  ruffians  being  come  up,  poured  their  shot  upon  the 
bishop,  and  tearing  him  with  brutal  ferodty  fi*om  the  arms  of 
his  daughter,  dragged  him  from  the  coach,  and  being  pierced 
with  redoubled  wounds,  he  expired  in  her  view  3  the  party  then 
made  their  escape,  glorying  in  the  deed  they  had  committed. 

From  breaches  of  the  law,  the  fanatical  party  proceeded  to 
renounce,  with  much  formality,  all  submission  to,  the  go- 
vernment,  and  chose  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  as 
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the  most  proper  day  for  commenciDg  tbeir  operations.  Ac* 
cordbf^y^  about  eighty  of  them  assembled  at  Rntheiglen, 
where  they  extinguished  the  bonfire  lighted  for  the  solem* 
nizatioB  of  the  birthday ;  after  which  they  proceeded  to  bora 
several  acts  of  parliament^  together  with  acts  of  the  privy 
ooondl,  chiefly  those  establishing  prelacy^  not  forgetting  also 
to  express  the  same  mark  of  contempt  and  indignation  for 
the  aci  of  indulgmce.  Graham  of  Claverhonse,  afterwards 
known  by  the  title  of  lord  of  Dundee,  was  dispatched  by  the 
privy  council  to  seize  on  and  Asperse  the  party,  as  well  as  ta 
prevent  all  field  conventicles.  On  arriying  at  the  spot,  he 
Ibnnd  the  rabble  had  increased  to  a  great  degree,  to  whom  one 
of  tiie  field  preachers  was  making  an  barangne.  Graham,  oi» 
opening  his  commission,  found  himsdf  instructed,  that  in  case 
he  met  with  resistance,  be  shodd  figbt  the  enemy,  however  great 
their  number  might  be.  He  attacked  the  party  accordingly ;  but 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers  being  immense,  he  was  soon 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss  on  his  side,  and  his  own  horse 
shot  under  him,  on  which  he  retreated  to  Glasgow,  where 
expecting  to  be  in  his  turn  attacked,  be  barricaded  the  streets. 
On  the  next  day  a  skirmish  took  place,  but  the  insurgents 
were  repulsed  \  Graham  then  abandoned  the  city  and  returned 
to  Edinburgh. 

Flushed  with  this  partial  success,  the  disaffected  increased 
daily.  The  privy  council  were  also  on  the  alert,  and  called  out 
the  militia  of  those  counties  who  they  knew  were  well  affected  \ 
the  landed  gentlemen  on  horseback,  with  all  their  followers, 
were  also  required  to  be  in  attendance,  together  with  the  train 
bands  of  Edinburgh,  who  joined  the  royal  army,  and  an  express 
was  sent  off  to  London  for  a  body  of  English  forces ;  the 
casdes  of  Edinburgh  and  Sterling  Wiere  supplied  with  military 
stores  and  fortified  ;  the  duke  of  Monmouth  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land with  four  troops  of  horse,  and  invested  with  the  supreme 
command. 

Upon  the  19th  of  June,  the  duke  joined  the  army,  and  on 
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the  22d  came  op  with  the  insniigeiits,  whe  were  about  three 
times  their  number ;  the  oppofting  armies  were  drawn  up  mi 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  Clyde :  the  pass  of  Bothwell  Bridge 
was  strongly  barricaded  and  guarded  by  tlnree  thousand  of  the 
covenanters.  The  duke  dispatched  a  troop  of  dragoons  with 
eighty  mnsqneteers  and  four  field  pieces  to  force  the  bridge  and 
defeat  the  party.  As  the  dnke  approached,  the  rebel  anny 
beat  a  parley,  and  sent  one  of  their  party  with  a  preacher  to 
tapreas  their  demands,  which  were,  **  that  they  shonld  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  that  a  new 
parliament  and  general  assembly,  unfettered  by  any  oaths« 
shonld  be  called  for  settling  the  afiiun  both  of  church  and 
state."  .The  duke  received  them  with  dvility,  but  told  them 
"  he  could  listen  to  no  terms  until  they  should  lay  down  their 
arms  3*'  upon  which  the  conference  broke  up.  During  the 
parley  the  duke  had,  unobsenred  by  the  enemy,  planted  Ibar 
field  pieces  opposite  to  the  bridge,  which  now  began  to  play ; 
some  hundred  of  the  opposing  enemy  were  killed,  and  the  rest 
being  but  ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  retreated  to  the  main 
body  of  the  army ;  the  passage  of  the  bridge  being  effected, 
the  dnke  with  his  army  formed  upon  the  opposite  banks. 
The  artillery  was  now  moved  to  the  centre  of  the  foot  guards, 
on  the  first  discharge  of  which,  the  enemies  horse  were 
thrown  into  oonf  Aion,  and  instantly  a  total  rout  took  place ; 
about  seven  hundred  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  great 
number  were  made  prisoners ;  these  were  sent  to  Edinbui^, 
where  two  of  the  preachers  were  hanged,  and  those  who 
would  engage  to  live  peaceably  under  the  government  were 
dismissed,  while  many  were  so  obstinate  and  perverse  as  to 
re&ise  this  mark  of  favour,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
banished,  but  nnfortunatelyperished  by  shipwreck  in  the  voyage. 
In  behalf  of  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  from 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  an  act  of  indemnity  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Lauderdale  embracing  the  opportunity  to  screen 
hunselff  procured  the  pardon  to  be  extended  to  all  those  who 
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had  advised  any  thing  contrary  to  law^  or  bad  been  guilty  of  mal« 
versation  in  pnblic  office.  Upon  this  great  and  signal  victory 
gained  over  the  infatuated  covenanters,  the  dty  of  Edinburgh 
presented  the  freedom  of  the  burgh  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
in  a  gold  box. 

In  order  if  possible  to  remove  from  the  covenanters  future 
occasions  of  offence,  they  were  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  attend- 
ing house-conventides,  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  their  own  mi- 
nisters 'f  these  indulgences,  however,  were  insufficient  to  soften 
the  spirit  of  such  zealots  as  the  covenanters.  Indeed,  it  does 
not  appear  that  indulgence  was  what  they  wanted ;  to  extir- 
pate, or  in  the  enterprise  be  extirpated,  seems  to  have  heen  the 
object  which  they  had  in  ^ew.  This  being  their  prindple,  it 
was  immaterial  to  them  whether  the  government  proceeded  with 
lenity  or  rigour.  Accordingly,  within  a  twelvemonth  from  the 
battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  Carj^l  and  Cameron,  two  furious 
fanatical  preachers,  drew  up  a  declaration,  which  they  pub- 
lished at  Sanquhar,  assisted  by  a  small  body  of  armed  men, 
wherein  -tbey  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
solemnly  declared  war  against  him  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 
Cargill  shortly  afterwards,  before  a  numerous  Add  conventide 
to  whom  he  was  preaching,  excommunicated  the  king,  the 
dake  of  York,  and  diief  officers  of  state,  using  these  words : — 
"I,  being  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  having  authority 
and  power  from  him,  do,  in  his  name  and  by  his  spirit,  excom- 
municate, cast  out  of  the  true  church,  and  deliver  up  to^Satan^ 
Charles  the  Second,  &c.  &c." 

A  party  of  cavalry  were  sent  out  to  apprehend  the  authors 
of  this  treasonable  declaration,  who  still  continued  in  arms^ 
and  whose  numbers  were  now  increased  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  regular  forces,  consisting  of  about  half  that  number^ 
met  them  at  a  place  called  Air*i  Mau  3  Hackston  of  Rathillet, 
who  commanded  the  rebels,  drew  up  his  party  on  the  edge  of 
the  morass^  thereby  providing  for  a  safe  retreat,  as  the  king's 
forces  being  cavalry,  would  be  impeded  by  the  morass  if  they 
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attempted  to  follow  in  case  of  a  defeat.  A  battle  commenced, 
in  wluch  the  rebels  were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter ; 
Cameron,  the  seditons  preacher,  was  killed,  and  Hackston, 
with  thirteen  others,  were  taken  prisoners.  Hackston  was 
tried  before  the  conrt  of  jnstidary  at  Edinburgh ;  not  only  his 
present  offence,  but  also  those  he  had  before  committed  were 
brought  agiunst  him :  he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and 
execdted  on  the  same  day,  and  his  quarters  put  up  in  the  chief 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  During  his  trial,  he  expressly  denied 
the  king's  authority  and  that  of  the  court  of  justiciary.  Sereral 
of  his  followers  were  also  tried  and  convicted;  these  were 
offered  their  lives  if  they  would  say  '*  God  save  the  king  ;*'  but 
(to  use  their  own  words),  ''  they  chnse  rather  to  endure  all 
torture,  and  embrace  death  in  its  most  terrible  aspect,  than  to 
offer  the  tyrant  and  his  accomplices  any  acknowledgement.** 

Aa  act  was  now  passed,  declaring  the  divine,  indefeasible, 
hereditary  right  of  kings  ;  and  another,  by  which  all  persons 
in  office,  ecclesiastical,  civile  or  military,  were  obliged  to  take 
a  test,  acknowledging  the  king's  supremacy,  professing  the 
protestant  religion  as  contained  in  the  confession  of  fdth,  and 
binding  themselves  from  ever  making  any  change  or  alteration 
therein,  renouncing  the  covenant,  and  professing  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience.  This  test  appears  to  have  been  a  mass  of 
absurdity  and  contradiction  5*  many  that  were  zealously  attached 
to  the  crown,  refused  to  take  it  without  an  explanation. 
Accordingly  when  Argylo  took  it,  he  added  an  explanation, 
which  within  itself  was  perfectly  innocent ;  however,  a  charge 
was  made  against  him  for  high  treason,  and  a  jury  of  his  own 
rank  was  found  infamous  enough  to  convict,  and  a  court  to 
condemn  him.  The  king  suspended  execution  of  the  sentence, 
and  Argyle  for  this  time  escaped ;  but  afterwards,  upon  his 
subsequent  rebellion,  suffered  upon  the  same  iniquitous  judge- 
ment. All  who  took  this  test  were  absolved  from  their  former 
offences,  but  those  who  would  not  comply  were  persecuted 
with  the  greatest  severit]^'. 
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These  oppressions,  co-operating  with  their  fisnatical  dis- 
positions,  led  them  to  profess  principles  and  resolutions, 
which  any  regular  goyemment  would  be  justified  in  suppr^^s* 
ing,  even  by  the  severest  measures.  .  A  numerous  society 
of  these  people  were  accustomed  to  meet  periodicallyj  and 
keep  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  They  published  a  dedarap- 
tion,  entitled  "  The  apolitical  declaration  and  admonitory 
▼indication  of  the  true  presbyterians  of  the  ehurch  of  Scotland, 
especially  anent,  (i.e.),  concerning  intelligencers  and  in- 
formers.*' It  bore  this  motto, ''  Let  king  Jesus  reign,  and  all 
his  enemies  be  scattered."  In  this  declaration  they  disavowed 
the  authority  of  Charles  Stuart  (so  they  designated  the  king), 
dedared  war  against  him,  and  plainly  spoke  out  their  resolu- 
tion to  murder  the  lords  of  justiciary,  all  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  army  or  militia,  all  possessed  of  any  office,  dvil  or 
military,  all  bishops  and  curates,  all  who  should  seize  or 
apprehend  them,  and,  finally,  all  who  should  inform  or  give 
testimony  against  them  in  any  court  of  justice.  *'  If  any  of 
these  persons,*'  saith  the  declaration,  ''  should  stretch  forth 
their  hands  against  us  to  the  shedding  of  our  blood,  while  we 
are  maintaining  the  cause  and  interest  of  Christ  agunst  his 
enemies,  in  the  defence  of  our  covenanted  reformation." 

This  threatening  manifesto  excited  the  deeper  alarm,  as 
two  soldiers  of  the  Hfe  guards,  who  had  been  exceedingly 
active  in  making  discoveries  of  the  conventides,  were  found 
murdered  at  Livingstone,  within  a  few  nights  after  its  publica- 
tion, which  called  forth  on  behalf  of  the  king  an  oath  of 
abjuration,  and  a  body  of  troops  were  sent  into  the  parish, 
authorized  to  call  before  them  the  inhabitants  of  that  and  the 
five  adjoining  parishes,  and  interrogate  them  upon  the  afore- 
said dedaration;  those  who  owned  it,  or  justified  its  prindples, 
were  instantly  to  be  executed  by  martial  law,  and  those  who 
refused  to  answer,  were  immediatdy  to  be  brought  before  a 
jury  of  fifteen  men,  and  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them 
was  to  be  followed  by  immediate  execution. 
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In  £diiibiirgh,  the  officers  of  the  king's  troops^  and  even 
the  common  soldiers,  were  ordered  to  go  through  the  city,  bnt 
more  particularly  the  Calton,  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  none 
bnt  the  lowest  mechanics  resided,  and  put  the  oath  of  abjura- 
tion |  but  after  the  yiolent  alarm  which  the  apolitical 
dedardtion  had  raised  was  subsided,  those  who  refosed  the  oath, 
or  declined  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  were  generaDy 
subjected  to  nothing  but  imprisonment,  and  at  the  death  of 
the  king,  the  severities  of  the  government  were  for  some  time 
much  abated. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


From  Ike  Aceeuton  of  Jamei  mi.  A.  D.  1685,  io  the  Jmal 
Estabiishmeni  of  the  Presbyterian  ReiigioH. 


On  the  accession  of  James  VII.  to  the  throne,  the  citizens  of 
Edinbn^  presented  a  loyal  address,  and  were  so  delighted 
with  the  affectionate  letter  which  James  addressed  to  them  in 
retorn,  that  they^  ordered  a  box  of  cnrions  workmanship  to  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  containing  it. 

Soon  after  a  parliament  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  which 
seemed  to  ^cry  in  the  solemnity  with  which  it  made  a  sur- 
render of  the  people's  liberties  into  the  hands  of  their  sovereign  -, 
and  among  other  statutes  which  were  then  framed,  was  one 
dedaiiqg,  that  to  embrace  the  covenant,  or  write  in  its  de- 
fence, or  acknowledge  it  to  be  obligatory,  should  be  omsidered 
treason.  And  on  the  other  hand,  every  person  was  com- 
manded to  take  the  test,  under  a  pecuniary  penalty,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  privy  council. 

A.  D.  1686.  The  public  attendance  upon  mass,  by  the 
chief  officers  of  state,  about  this  time,  excited  a  great  tumult 
in  Edinburgh  3  a  mob  insulted  the  chancellor's  lady,  and  otber 
persons  of  distinction,  when  returning  from  their  chapel :  this 
affront  was  resented  with  great  severity.  A  journeyman  baker 
was  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped  through  the  Canon-gate 
for  being  concerned  in  the  riot  3  but  the  mob  rose  and  rescued 
the  culprit  from  the  executioner,  and  continued  all  night  in  the 
greater  ferment  and  uproar.  The  king's  foot  guards,  and 
soldiers  from  the  castie,  were  brought  to  assist  the  town-guard 
in  quelling  the  disturbance }  they  fired  on  the  mob,  and  killed 
two  men  and  a  woman.  On  the  following  day  several  were 
whipped  through  the  dty')  the  privy  council  were  so  aUrmed 
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9t  the  threats  of  the  populace,  that  they  appointed  a  donUe 
file  of  mnsqaeteers  and  pkemen  in  erder  to  prevent  the  rescoe 
of  those  who  were  sentenced  to  punishment.  An  infonnatioir 
was  at  the  same  time  laid  against  a  drummer^  by  two  papbts, 
for  saying,  "  he  conld  find  in  his  heart  to  ron  bis  sword 
through  them,**  and  although  he  declared  that  he  meant  the 
rabble,  not  the  papists,  he  was  condemned  and  shot.  And  a 
fencing  master  for  approving  of  the  late  tumult,  and  drinkbg 
confusion  to  the  papists,  although  he  at  the  same  time  dnml^ 
the  king*8  health,  was  hung  at  the  cross. 

The  press  now  groaned  under  that  restriction  which  was 
imposed  on  every  species  of  liberty ;  no  books  were  allowed  to 
be  printed  without  the  consent  of  the  chancellor;  and  nor 
paragraphs  were  allowed  to  be  inserted  in  the  newspapers, 
without  a  license  from  the  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  or  some 
member  of  the  privy  coundl  $  and  various  persons  were  vo- 
prisoned  for  publishing,  or  selling  books  reflecting  on  popery^ 
while  those  in  its  favour  were  published  with  impunity.  So 
great  was  the  partiality,  at  this  juncture,  in  behalf  of  this 
religion,  that  a  popish  printer's  press  and  effects,  wUch  were 
seized  for  rent  by  his  landlord,  were  rescued,  and  the  printer 
himself  protected  in  the  abbey ;  and  such  was  the  aeal  for 
making  proselytes  to  this  religion,  that  a  popish  coU^  i^^ 
the  abbey  printed  their  rules,  and  invited  aU  ckddren  to  he 
educated  there  gratis. 

The  effects  of  these,  and  similar  proceedings,  by  whidi  the 
constitution  was  totally  annihilated,  were  conspicuous  in  Edin- 
burgh ',  And  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
had  landed,  and  that  the  regular  troops  were  withdlrawn  to 
reinforce  the  English  army,  than  the  presbyterians,  and  other 
friends  to  the  revolution,  flocked  to  Edinburgh  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  great  severities  were  exercised  against  papisU/ 
episcopals,  and  all  who'  were  friends  to  the  unhappy  and  enl^ 
family,  of  whatever  denomination.  The  earl  of  iPt^rtt,  cbsn- 
cellor,  fled  from  Edinburgh ;  and  the  government  ft'il  in^  ^^ 
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bands  of  tbe  itevohtioiiists.     A  mob  arose,  drnsas  were  beai 
tliroug^  die  dij,  and  tbe  inhabitants  assembled  in  great  mnlti- 
tades.    Tbey  proceeded  to  demolish  the  chapel  of  Hoiyrood 
House,  but  were  opposed  by  a  party  of  about  one  hondred 
ma,  who  were  stationed  in  the  abbey,  and  who  adhered  tor 
the  liDen  fortanes  of  James :  die  mob  presnng  forward  were 
iired  upon  by  this  party  -,  about  twdye  were  killed,  and  above 
tluity  were  wounded^  npon  which  they  retreated  for  the 
present,  bat  qniddy  retamed  with  a  warrant,  which  they  had 
obtained  from  some  lords  of  the  priyy  bouncil.    They  were  now 
headed  fay  the  magistrates,  town-guard,  tnuned  bands,  and 
heraMs  at  arms,  who  required  Wallace,  the  head  of  this  little 
band,  to  surrender  5  and  upon  his  refusal,  another  skirmish 
eosaed,  in  which  Wallace's  party  were  defeated,  some  being 
IdHed,  and  the  rest  made  prisoners  -,  this  being  accomplished, 
tkeie  remaiBed  nothing  more  to  resist  their  fury.    The  abbey 
dwpch  and  private  chapel  were  robbed,  and  despoiled  of  their 
ornaments  5  the  college  of  the  jesiuts  almost  pdHed  into  pieces  -, 
and  the  hoosesof  those  who  professed  the  Roman  catholic  religion 
were  pinndered.    The  cellars  of  the  earl  of  Perth  became  a  no- 
table prey  to  them  ^  and  wine  consfMnng  with  bigotry  and  zeal, 
inflanied*iheir  fury  to  so  high  a  pitch,  that  no  boundary  could 
he  set  to  their  violence.    So  vacillating  was  the  conduct  of  the 
town-conndl  of  £<Siiburgh,  that  no  sooner  were  they  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  th/in  they  offered  their 
services  to  1dm  by  an  address ;  therein  complaining  of  the 
iMifish  attempts  of  Romish  incendiaries,    and  of   the  just 
grievances  tiiey  all  had  suffered,  in  relation  to  consdence, 
liberty,  and  property. 

After  the  chimcellor's  flight,  the  marquis  of  Athole,  the 
next  officer  of  state,  who  declared  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
prioee  of  Orange,  assumed  to  himself,  pro  tempore,  the  rein» 
of  government ;  but  upon  his  going  to  London,  the  college  of 
justice  armed  themselves,  and  preserved  tranquillity  in  the 
city. 
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Much.  14^  A.  D.  1089^  a  conyentioii  of  estates  was  beU  at 
Edinbiirgfaj  which  declared,  that  king  James  having  assumed 
the  regal  power  without  taking  the  oath  required  by  law,  and 
altered  the  constitotion  of  the  kingdom  by  an  exertion  of  arbi- 
tary  power,  forfeited  his  right  to  the  crown,  which  they  settled 
upon  William  and  Mary ;  and  presented  to  them  a  list  of 
grievances  to  be  redressed  -,  among  other  acts,  they  deprived 
several  ministers  in  Edinbuigh  of  their  churches,  because  they 
declined  to  pray  for  the  newly  appointed  soverdgns.  The 
meeting  of  the  estates  was  converted  into  a  parliament,  pre- 
lacyi  was  abolished,  and  the  presbyterian  form  'of  church 
government  was  establbhed  in  its  place,  viz :  by  kirk  sesaons, 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies  $  the  nature  and 
extent  of  these  ramifications  of  the  church  being  so  well 
known,  precludes  us  from  entering  more  fully  into  particulars 
concerning  them. 
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ALBANY  STREET  CHAPEL. 


This  handsome  erection  is  situated  at  the  south-east  junction 
of  Albany  Street  with  Broughton  Street.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  the  east ;  this  front  is  ornamented  with  a  pro- 
jecting centre^  and  a  small  tower  on  each  side. 

The  centre  contidns  a  large  window^  divided  into  three 
lights  by  two  Ionic  pillars :  immediately  under  this  window 
is  the  entrance,  which  is  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps ; 
a  krge  folding  door  opensi  to  the  vestibule^  whence  a  stair- 
case on  dther  side  letkds  in  a'  circular  direction  to  the  gal- 
lery ;  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  door  conducts  to  the  body  of 
the  boildingj  by  a  slight  descent  through  sloping  passages. 
The  galleries  occupy  three  sides  of  the  chapel,  and  the  pulpit, 
&c  the  fourth  ;  they  are  supported  by  eight  pillars,  three  on 
each  side,  and  the  remaining  two  are  directly  opposite  to  the 
pnlpit,  which  is  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  chapel.  The 
east  end  is  of  a  circular  form,  occasioned  partly  by  the  direction 
of  the  gallery  stairs.  The  pulpit  is  remarkably  handsome, 
and  the  whole  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and  commodious 
manner.  The  building  is  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Dayid  Skae, 
and  was  executed  in  1816,  by  Messrs.  Peddie  and  Lumsden  % 
it  is  calculated  to  contain  about  1200  people ;  the  congrega- 
tion are  independants,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Mr.  Pyne. 

The  independants  are  a  very  numerous  party  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  are  principally  distinguished  for 
denying  all  subordination  to  each  ^ther  among  their  clergy  > 
they  maintain,  that  every  separate  church  or  particular  con- 
gregation has  in  itself,  radically  and  essentially  ev^ry  thing 
necessary  for  its  own  government,  and  that  it  has  all  ecclesiat- 
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tied  power  and  joritdictJODy  and  is  not  at  all  solject  to  other 
dmrdies. 

The  independasts  are  said  to  have  spmog  or^inally  from 
a  coogregation  of  Brownists,  thaa  whom,  they  are  more  mode* 
rate  in  their  sentiments,  and  the  order  of  their  discifrfine.  The 
Brownists  allowed  all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men  promis- 
cooosly  to  teach  in  pobtic,  and  to  perform  the  other  pastoral 
fnnctions ;  whereas  the  independants  hare  their  ministers,  for 
the  most  part,  r^olariy  educated,  and  chosen  by  the  congre- 
gations over  which  they  preside  j  nor  is  any  person  among  them 
permitted  to  speak  in  pnblic,  before  he  has  submitted  to  a 
proper  examination  of  his  character  and  talents. 

Rapin  has  asserted,  that  the  independants  abhorred  bmh 
narchy  and  approved  only  of  a  republican  government ;  but 
though  this  might  be  true  with  regard  to  several  persons  among 
them  in  common  with  those  of  other  sects,  it  does  not  appear 
from  their  public  writings  that  republican  principles  formed 
their  distinguishing  characteristic  ',  and  it  is  evident  from  their 
confessions  of  faith,  that  they  difier  from  the  rest  of  the  re- 
formed churches,  in  no  material  point  excepting  that  of  chnidi 
government. 
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ASSEMBLY  ROOBIS. 


This  el^ant  soit  of  rooms  is  oontained  in  an  erection  of  no  less 
elegant  exterior  appearance^  sitoated  aboat  the  middle  of  Geoiig^t 
Street,  in  the  New  Town.  The  arcade  and  pediment  which 
have  recently  been  attached  to  its  centre,  have  contribnted 
greatly  to  the  imprbvement  of  the  bnilding,  though  it  is  matter 
of  surprise,  that  snch  an  encroachment  opon  the  public  way 
should  have  been  permitted^  as  the  projection  is  still  more  offen* 
sive  than  that  of  St.  Andrew*s  Church,  which  has  been  so  repeat- 
edly censored.  The  interior  arrangement  is  admirably  suited 
to  the  several  purposes  of  the  establishment,  and  contains  a 
ball  room,  said  to  be  equalled  by  none  in  the  kingdom,  excepting 
one  in  the  city  of  Bath  ;  its  length  is  92  feet,  by  A^  wide,  being 
40  feet  in  height.  The  supping  room,  which  is  on  the  ground 
floor,  is  of  the  same  dimensions  though  not  so  lofty,  to  this  are 
attached  six  rooms  about  18  feet  square,  two  halls,  each  32 
feet  long  and  18  in  breadth,  with  roomy  cellars  and  kitchen. 
The  rest  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a  tea  room,  two  card 
rooms,  retiring  rooms,  waiting  rooms,  and  apartments  for 
accommodating  the  musicians ;  there  is  likewise  a  saloon,  lighted 
by  a  cupola  22  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  ornamented  by  a 
screen  of  columns.  At  each  end  of  the  building  is  a  covered 
way  for  the  entrance  of  carriages,  and  the  other  for  chairs,  and 
at  the  back  is  a  spacious  piece  of  ground  for  their  reception. 

The  assemblies  were  formerly  held  in  the  new;  Assembly 
Close,  the  first  of  them  known  in  Edinburgh  having  been  in  the 
year  1710,  from  which  period  till  1746,  their  management 
continued  in  private  hands ;  but  in  this  year  Messrs.  Gavin 
Hamilton  and  James  Stirling,  merchants,  took  the  house  in 


ASSEMBLY  ROOMS. 

which  assemblies  had  been  previously  bdd,  with  the  design  of 
applying  the  profits  that  might  arise,  to  charitable  pxirposes, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Clerk  agreed  to  discharge  gratoitoasly  the  daties 
of  treasurer.  They  applied  to  the  lords  of  session,  and  to 
several  persons  of  rank  for  their  patronage  and  coantenance, 
who  haying  agreed  to  become  directors,  met  on  the  20th  May, 
and  made  the  following  regulations  :  First,  That  all  things 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  assembly  (dancing  excepted), 
be  under  the  direction  of  seven  gentlemen,  to  meet  occasionally 
to  treat  of  the  affairs  of  the  assembly.  Second,  That  the  ma- 
nagement of  dancing  and  things  relating  thereto,  be  under  the 
inspection  of  seven  directoresses  (ladies  of  distinction),  alter- 
nately to  act  by  agreement  amongst  themselves ;  and  the  lady, 
on  her  night  of  management,  to  be  distingnised  by  a  golden 
badge,  whereon  is  engraven  a  pelican  feeding  her  young,  with 
the  motto  Charity  -,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
representing  Charity  leaning  on  a  shield,  charged  with  the  arms 
of  Edinburgh,  and  a  child  reclining  on  her  knee  j  the  motto, 
Edinburgh/' 

The  admission  to  the  old  Assembly  House  was  latterty 
balf-a-crown,  and  the  profits  were  divided  between  the  Royal 
Infirmary  and  the  Charity  workhouse.  The  price  is  now  five 
shillings.  There  are  stated  periods  for  the  ordinary  assemblies, 
and  extraordinary  ones  occur  upon  great  public  events,  or  when 
a  peer  has  been  elected,  and  upon  these  occasions,  according 
to  Maidand,  *'  the  beauty  of  the  ladies,  their  address,  and  per- 
iGormances,  are  probably  no  where  to  be  out  done.'* 
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A3SEMBLY  ROOMS,  OR  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS,  LEITH. 


Though  dll  of  late  years  there  were  few^  if  any>  bTiildings  in 
Leith  whicli  were  deserving  of  attention^  this  town  can  now 
boast  of  many  handsome  stmctQres,  among  them  the  Ex- 
change BoDdings  may  be  considered  the  principal.  They  are  much 
superior  to  tho^e  of  the  sdme  name  at  Edinburgh^  and  occnpy 
a  very  extensiye  range  of  frontage  in  Constitution  Street^  at 
the  east  end  of  Bernard's  Street.  They  contain  an  assembly 
ro<»n  of  large  dimensions,  a  cofiee  room>  a  sale  room^  a  sub- 
scription Ubrary,  and  reading  room.  These  buildings  are  in 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  5  the^centre  has  a  projection 
with  ft  pediment,  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns  j  the  ex- 
pense of  the  building  was  about  £16^000. 

An  erection  of  this  description  in  a  mercantile  town  like 
Leith,  appears  absolutely  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
merchants^  and  other  local  purposes,  but  became  more  need- 
ful as  the  commerce  of  the  town  increased.  It  is  obvious^ 
that  the  situation  of  Leith  upon  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Forth,  is  more  commodious  for  trade  than  that  of  Edinburgh, 
at  the  distance  of  two  miles, from  the  river  3  of  this  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  latter  were  so  sensible,  that  they  used  various 
expedients  to  restrain  the  people  of  Leith  from  carrying  on 
trade  \  and  in  order  to  exclude  them  utterly  from  every  branch 
of  commerce,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  purchased  from  Logan 
of  Restalrig,  the  superior,  an  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying 
on  every  species  of  traffic  in  Leith,  of  keeping  warehouses 
thercj  and  inns  for  the  reception  and  entertunment  of  stran- 
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gers  i  and  to  complete  their  oppression,  the  town  oonncil  in 
1483  prohibited,  finder  severe  penalties,  the  citizens  of  Edin- 
bnigh  from  taking  into  partnership  any  inhabitant  of  Leith. — 
The  people  of  this  oppressed  town,  however,  obtained  favour 
with  Mary  of  Lorraine,  qneen-regent,  who  resided  frequently 
amoi^  them ;  atid.after  they  had  purchased  from  Logan  at  the 
price  of  j^SOOO  scots,  the  superiority  of  their  town,  it  was 
erected  into  a  borough  of  barony  5  but  upon  the  queen-r^;ent's 
death.  Frauds  and  Mary,  in  violation  of  the  private  rights  of 
the  people  of  Leith,  sold  the  superiority  of  their  town  to  the 
community  of  Edinbuigh,  to  whom  it  has  since  been  confirmed 
by  grants  from  successive  sovereigns,  and  it  b  now  the  i 
port  town  of  Edinburgh. 
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BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 


The  Bank  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  the  Mound^  and  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Bank-street^  which  diverges  from  the 
High-street  a  little  above  St.  Giles's.  It  has  a  fine  effect  when 
viewed  from  the  High-street,  presenting  an  elegant  front  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  a  range  of  pilasters  decorate  the  second 
story,  and  over  the  door  is  a  large  Venetian  window.  The  arms 
of  the  Bank  appear  on  ihe  front  of  the  building,  finely  execnted 
in  stone )  on  a  field  aznre,  is  a  saltier  argent  between  four 
hazants,  all  within  a  bordnre  of  the  second ;  the  crest  is  a  cor- 
nnoopia  j  on  the  dexter  side  is  the  figure  of  plenty,  holding  a 
comnoopia  inverted,  and  on  the  sinister,  one  of  justice,  both 
figures  large  as  life — the  motto  is  ''  Tanto  uberior."  The 
centre  of  the  roof  is  ornamented  by  a  small  dome.  The  lobby 
is  huge,  and  the  teller's  room  is  an  apartment  about  50  feet  in 
length.  A  curtain  wall  with  a  stone  ballustrade  rises  behind  the 
boilding  half  way  from  the  foundation,  and  is  intended  to 
conceal  the  defects  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the  extreme 
declivity  of  the  northern  part  of  the  site. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  1695, 
when  by  act  of  parliament  the  company  was  constituted,  and 
permitted  to  raise  a  joint  stock  of  £1,200,000  Scots  or 
£100,000  sterling.  The  management  of  their  affairs  was 
entrusted  to  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  twenty-four 
directors.  The  largest  share  which  one  could  hold  was 
£S0,000  Scots,  and  the  smallest  £1000.  To  be  a  director 
required  £3000  j  the  sum  £6000  could  warrant  any  one 
being  chosen  a  deputy-governor  j  and  the  governor  must  have 
been  possessed  of  £8000.  Every  £1000  conferred  a  vote  in 
the  election  of  these  office-bearers. 


BANK    OF   SCOTLAND. 

In  1774^  an  act  was  obtained  from  parliament^  authorizing 
the  company  to  double  the  original  sum  of  stock,  wluch  was 
therefore  raised  to  £2,400,000  Soots,  or  £200,000  sterling 
In  pursuance  of  this  act,  it  was  now  requisite  for  governors, 
directors,  and  electors,  to  have  double  their  former  sums  in 
the  Bank ;  those  who  held  shares  were  allowed  to  fill  up  a  part 
of  the  new  capital  answering  to  their  old  sums,  and  the  defi- 
ciency was  to  be  supplied  by  the  highest  bidders  among  the 
former  proprietors,  none  of  them  being  permitted  to  ^ceed 
£40,000  sterling. 

The  Bank  was  thrown  into  circumstances  of  great  embar- 
rassment by  the  Royal  Bank,  soon  after  the  establishment  of 
the  latter.  They  bought  up  as  many  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  as  they  could  obtain,  and  made  extensive  demands  for 
immediate  payment.  The  expedient  to  which  this  Bank 
resorted  in  these  straits  was  the  issuing  of  small  notes,  whicb 
were  payable  on  demand,  or  at  six  months  after  being  presented, 
the  former  being  in  value  £5,  the  other  £5:2:6.  This 
practice  they  commenced  on  the  9th  of  November  1730,  and 
on  the  12th  of  December  1732,  they  adopted  a  similar  plan 
with  their  £l  notes — a  plan,  which  from  its  being  followed 
by  other  banking  companies  through  Scotland,  occasioned  a 
great  scarcity  of  silver  in  the  country,  and  generated  many 
abuses  in  the  business  of  Banking.  These,  however,  were 
done  away  by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1765,  by  which  all  optional 
clauses  were  expunged,  and  twenty  shillings  fixed  as  the  lowest 
sum  for  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  at  one  time  transacted  its  business 
in  the  Old  Bank  Close,  Lawn-market.  The  present  house  was 
erected  not  long  since  by  the  company  at  an  expence  of  £75,000, 
the  whole  or  most  of  which  was  defrayed  by  the  unclaimed 
property  in  their  possession.  The  stock  at  present  is  said  to  . 
amount  to  more  than  a  million  sterling. 
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BANK  OF  LEITH. 


THi^edifice  though  of  small  dimensions  has  a  neat  and  elegant 
appearance.  It  stands  in  St.  Bernard's  Street,  and  consists 
of  two  floors  ',  a  handsome  dome  rises  from  the  north  fronts  over 
a  projection  ornamented  with  four  Ionic  columns;  three 
pilasters  of  the  same  order  on  each  side  decorate  the  build- 
ing. Tlus  establishment  was  founded  in  the  year  1805 : 
besides  the  Leith  Banking  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Com- 
mercial Banking  Company,  an4  of  the  British  Linen  Company, 
are  established  here. 

The  Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland  was  founded 
in  1810,  by  a  number  of  merchants  and  others,  and  is  ma- 
naged by  ordinary  and  extraordinary 'directors  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  public  banking  houses  in  Edinburgh. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  th^ee  millions  sterling,  and  they 
have  agents  not  only  at  Leith,  but  in  all  the  principal  pro- 
rincial  towns.  All  t^ese  banks  issue  promissary  notes  for 
various  sums  not  under  £l  sterling,  payable  on  demand  in  cash 
or  Bank  of  England  notes. 

The  Bqtish  Linen  Company's  Bank  was  established  by 
charter  on  the  5th  of  July,  1746,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the 
linen  manufjActory,  so'  important  in  Scotland.  The  capital  of 
the  Company  is  j6500,000,  and  the  business  is  managed  by  a 
governor,  deputy  governor,  and  directors.  The  qualification 
required  for  a  governor  is,  that  he  must  have  at  least  £1000 
sterling  in  the  stock  of  the  company ;  a  deputy  governor  must 
have  £500 ;  and  a  director  £300,  Proprietors  of  the  stock 
to  the  amount  of  £200  have  a  vote,  those  who  possess  £500 
have  two  votes,  and  those  who  have  £1000  stock,  have  four 
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votes.  To  the  erection  of  this  Bank,  in  a  great  measure,  is 
owing  the  flonrishing  state  of  the  linen  trade  in  Scotland : 
Maitland,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh,  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  this  branch  of  commerce,  and  has  described  very 
distinctly  what  constitutes  the  8ui)eriority  of  the  Scottish 
linens,  having  done  which,  he  says  ''  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  9m  home  manufacture  of  linen  will  do  double  or  treble  the 
service  to  the  consumer,  that  the  Dutch  Hollands  will  or 
possibly  can  do.  From  thence  it  is  evident,  that  £5  laid  out 
in  Scottish  linens  will  go  as  great  length  m  wear  as  10  or  £15 
laid  out  on  Dutch  Hollands." 
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BLACK  FRIARS'  WYND. 


Bi^cK  Fkiabs*  WyifD  is  one  of  the  ateep  ascents  leading  from 
tlie  Cowgtfite  to  the  High  Street,  and  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  a  monastery  of  dominican  or  black  friars^  foimded 
by  Alexander  II.  in  the  year  1930  -,  this  religions  house  was  so 
liberaBy  endowed  by  its  founder  and  other  succeeding  moniirchs, 
that  the  monks  are  reported  to  have  lived  in  a  very  plentilnl 
and  s^ndid  manner.  In  the  year  1^5,  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire>  and  scarcely  rebnik  at  the  general  dissolution  of  monas- 
toiies^  Yrhen  the  reformation  of  religion  took  place  in  Sootlaad. 
The  Uack  friars*  monastery  was  remarkable  for  a  provincial  sy- 
nod hcdd  in  its  chn^h  in  1619^  by  cardinal  Bagiment,  the  pope's 
RUkao,  to  which  he  snnunoofed  all  beneficed  persons  in  Scot- 
land, who  were  to  bring  with  them  the  yearly  ambunt  of 
their  respective  benefices,  npon  oath  of  which  he  made  a 
rental  called  Bagiment's  roll^  which  became  a  standard  lor 
taxing  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  at  the  court  of  Rome.  **  Queen 
Mary  J  by  her  ietters.patent  of  the  16th  of  March;^  1562,  granted 
to  the  Edinburghers  this  monastery  with  its  appurtenances,  on 
the  site  whereof  to  erect  an  hospital  for  Uieir  aged  poor  -,  but 
they  conceiving  it  to  be  disadvantageous  for  such  a  purpose^ 
obtained  a  grant  of  James  VI.  in  the  year  1566,  indemnifying 
them  for  not  building  in  this  place,  and  empowering  them  to 
erect  an  hospital  at  the  Trinity  College  in  Letth  Wynd,  with  a 
licence  to  dispose  of  the  Black  Friars  and  its  appurtenances  in 
feu,  and  the  profits  arising  thereby  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  hospital  at  the  Trinity  College.**  Accordingly 
the  gardens  of  the  monastery  were  let  for  a  premium  of  sixty 
merks  and  eleven  merks  of  yearly  rent,  whereby  it  appears  th^t 
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THE  BLIND  ASYLUM. 


The  Bund  Astluic^  which  stands  in  Nicholson  Street^  is  a 
bnildiiig  of  rather  mefm  appearance,  and  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
gnished  from  the  adjoining  dwelling-houses  bnt  by  an  inscription 
which  nins  along  the  front  below  the  windows  of  the  upper  story. 
The  rey.  Dr.  Johnstone,  of  North  Leith,  has  the  merit  of  pro- 
jecting this  benevolent  and  nsefol  institution,  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The 
otherwise  helpless  objects  who  are  admitted  into  it  are  taught 
those  branches  of  industry  that  best  suit  their  strength  and 
working  abilities,  such  as  the  manufactory  of  mattresses  and 
CQshions,  of  wool,  hair,  and  straw  baskets,  with  all  sorts  of 
wicker  work,  mats  of  every  kmd,  hair  gloves  for  invalids,  nets, 
cord  and  twipe.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  produce  of  their  labours  must  contribute,  in  a  great  degree^ 
to  the  means  of  their  subsistence. 

In  1816  there  were  twenty-seven  males  lodged  in  the 
house,  besides  fourteen  blind  women  who  were  employed  here, 
and  lodged  out  of  the  Asylum. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  much  grati^cation  to  every  benevolent 
mind  to  contemplate  the  advantages  which  have  been  derived 
from  this  institution ;  several  of  the  blind  who  have  received 
instruction  in  different  branches  of  manufacture,  have  left 
the  Asylum,  and  are  now  engaged  in  business  on  their  own 
account ;  some  of  them  have  acquired  a  competency  by  their 
labour,  and  others  are  engaged  in  spreading  the  benefits  of  the 
parent  institution.    Among  these,  Dennis  Macqueer,  an  Irish- 
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man^  may  be  given  as  an  example ;  this  man^  after  being  em* 
ployed  here  in  varions  mannfactures,  returned  to  his  native 
country^  and  established  in  Belfast  a  similar  school  j  he  in- 
stmcted  fifteen  blind  persons^  each  of  whom  oonld  earn  one 
slulling  a  day^  while  hia  own  duly  laboor  was  half  a  crown. 
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BRISTOW  PORT. 


This  entrance  to  the  city,  according  to  a  charter  in  the 
archiTcs  of  Edinbargh,  appears  to  have  been  anciently  called 
the  Gal]ow*8  Gate  \  probably  from  its  being  the  street  lead- 
ing to  the  place  of  execution  :  it  is  now  denominated  Bristow 
Port,  from  the  suburbs  of  this  name.  Owing  to  a  change  of 
local  drcnmstances  this  Port  has  frequently  varied  its  appella- 
tion ^  for  at  its  first  erection,  about  the  year  1515,  it  was  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars,  called  the  Grey 
Friars*  Port  j  and  upon  the  erection  of  the  Society  of  Brewers, 
who  settled  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  acquired  the 
name  of  the  Society  Port. 

The  situation  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (observes  Maitland), 
who  has  given  a  very  particular  account  of  its  walls  and  gates, 
*'  plainly  shews  that  its  orig^  is  owing  to  the  castle ;  and  by 
its  standing  in  St.  Guthbert*s  parish,  which  still  surrounds  it  on 
all  sides,  it  appears  that  this  parish  was  the  ancient  precinct  of 
the  Castle  5  for  those  who  at  first  settled  in  this  place  undoubtedly 
did  it  with  a  view  of  protection  from  that  fortress,  since  there 
were  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  much  more  convenient 
to  be  built  upon  in  respect  to  both  the  advantages  of  situation 
and  commerce;  so  that  this  town  appears  for  many  ages  to 
have  been  mean  and  of  little  note,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  inhabited  or  frequented  by  persons  of  distinction.**  In 
process  of  time  the  city  increasing,  it  became  a  great  sufferer 
by  the  numerous  attacks  of  enemies,  who  frequently  sacked 
and  burnt  it,  as  it  lay  open  and  defenceless ;  for  the  avoiding 
of  which,  king  James  II.  of  Scotland  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
the  following  charter : 
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''  James  by  the  grace  of  God^  king  of  Scottis^  till  all  and 
sundry  oor  leiges  and  sadictis  to  qnhais  knawledge  yir  oore 
letres  sail  cnme  greting. 

*'  Foralsmykle  as  we  ar  informit  be  oure  well  beloretds 
the  provest  and  commanite  of  Edynbnrgh^  yat  yai  dreid  the 
evil  and  skeith  of  onre  ennemies  of  England^  we  have  in  favour 
of  yame^  and  for  the  zele  and  affectionne  that  we  have  to  the 
provest  and  commanite  of  onre  said  bnrgh,  and  fore  the 
commoune  proffit,  granntit  to  thaim  full  licence  and  leiff  to 
fos8e>  bulwark^  wall^  tonre;  tnrate^  and  nther  wais  to  strength 
onre  forsaids  bnrgh,  in  quhat  maner  of  wise  or  degre,  tiiat  beis 
seme  maste  spedefall  to  thaim. 

''  Given  under  our  grete  seale  at  Stryvelyn,  the  last 
day  of  Aprill  j  and  of  oure  regne>  the  thretene  yhere, 
anno  1450." 

Bristow  Port  was  one  of  the  nine  gates  which  formeriy 
existed  in  the  Town  wall^  but  like  the  rest  of  them  has  long 
since  been  taken  down ;  part  of  the  wall  in  which  the  gate  was 
inserted  may  still  be  seen^  and  some  old  buildings  are  yet 
standing  that  were  probably  coeval  with  it.  The  gate  stood 
at  the  end  of  Candlemaker  Row^  a  street  leading  directly  to 
the  Grass  Market^  «nd  it  opened  a  way  to  the  south-eastern 
suburbs  of  the  dty. 
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In  this  view^  which  was  taken  from  the  bottom  of  Halkerton*9 
Wynd^  the  Calton  Hill  is  exhibited  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  attention  is  first  attracted  by  lady  Glenorchy*s  Chapel 
and  the  Trinity  College  Chnrch^  which  are  situated  in  the 
rale  below ;  part  of  the  former  is  seen  in  shade  on  the  left 
hand  extremity  of  the  print,  and  the  latter  appears  a  principal 
object  in  the  centre;  these  are  well  contrasted  with  the 
adjacent  hill  and  with  each  other.  The  one  is  a  plain  ^ 
modem  stractnre^  and  the  other  an  ancient  and  massive  pile. 
Upon  the  hill  on  the  left  hand  is  seen  Home's  Monument 
rising  above  the  walls  of  the  burying  ground;  farther  to  the 
right  the  top  of  the  Observatory  just  appears  :  near  the  centre 
the  tower-like  structure,  appropriated  to  the  governor  of  the 
prison,  is  elevated  on  the  verge  of  a  dark  and  perpendicular 
rock ;  tlus  is  part  of  the  new  prison  buildings,  the  waUs  and  tur- 
rets of  which  extend  to  the  north  and  east,  and  terminate  in 
the  latter  direction  by  the  spacious  though  unadorned  buildings 
of  BrideweD.  On  the  side  of  the  prison  we  have  a  view  of 
Nelson's  Monument  in  the  distance,  upon  which  is  raised  a  flag 
towering  above  every  other  object.  Its  site  is  another  pre- 
cipitous rock,  stretching  apparently  towards  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Bridewell.  These  buildings  form  a  group  of  objects 
possessing  much  beauty  and  interest,  and  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  elevated  appearance,  and  many  natural 
recommendations  of  the  place  on  wluch  they  are  situated,  as 
well  as  virith  the  surrounding  scenery,  certainly  afford  a  most 
enchanting  view. 

The  Calton*hill  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  by  the 
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judidoQS  and  tastefdl  manner  in  which  it  has  been  laid  oat  in 
walks^  and  is  now  a  favonrite  resort  of  the  inhabitants^  as 
it  presents  the  most  agreeable  diversity  of  prospects^  par- 
ticularly impressive  to  one  who  for  the  first  time  eajnys 
a  sight  of  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  It  mast,  however, 
strike  every  person  with  wonder,  that  there  should  not  have 
been  a  better  selection  of  baUdings  upon  this  lull.  A  Bride- 
well and  Prison  do  not  suggest  the  most  pleasing  ideas  to 
the  spectator,  even  though  he  shoold  in  this  case  appreciate 
their  external  aspect,  and  the  benefit  which  accrues  to  the 
health  of  their  inhabitants  from  the  excellence  of  the  situation. 
This  dislike  wiU  more  especially  be  produced,  after  tiie  new 
approach  by  the  R^ent  bridge  is  finished;  and  should  the  {dan 
of  placing  a  statue  of  Wellington  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hill  be 
persisted  in,  rather  than  that  of  raising  a  triumphal  arch,  whidi 
would  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this 
part  of  the  town,  this  incongruity  of  objects  will  be  still  in- 
creased. 

From  the  summit  of  Calton  HiU,  Edinburgh  appears  spread 
beneath  like  a  map  with  the  town  of  Leith  in  its  vicinity. 
Eastward  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  is  seen 
Mussleburgh  and  other  small  towns.  The  isle  of  May,  the 
high  hill  at  the  junction  of  the  Frith,  with  the  German  ocean, 
and  the  Bass  rock,  are  all  conspicuous  from  this  elevation. 


// 
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This  CfaQicb^  wliich  is  in  the  fonn  of  a  cross^  is  situated  in  a 
recess  of  the  Canongate>  ai^oining  the  jail  3  it  is  rather  a  dull 
strnctnre^  though  its  front,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  view,  is 
somewhat  ornamented.  Over  the  door,  in  this  part  of  the 
building,  there  is  a  pediment  supported  by  four  pillars,  forming 
a  portico.  On  the  point  of  the  roof  is  a  deer*s  head,  with  a 
cross  between  its  horns,  bebg  an  emblem  of  an  absurd  legend 
respecting  David  I.  who  was  said  to  have  been  saved  from  the 
assaults  of  a  stag,  by  the  falling  of  a  cross  from  Heaven.  There 
is  a  large  burying-ground  to  the  north  of  the  Church. 

In  ancient  times  the  mhabitants  of  the  Canongate  parish 
met,  for  religions  services,  in  the  abbey  church  of  Holy-rood : 
but  James  VII.  converting  that  place  to  other  purposes,  they 
were  obliged  to  repair  to  lady  Yester*s  church  3  but  the 
inconvenience  of  these  circumstances  was  not  long  felt,  as  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  was  soon  after  commenced. 

About  the  year  1649,  one  Thomas  Moodie  had  bequeathed, 
for  the  founding  of  a  church  in  some  part  of  the  city,  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  not  having  been  applied  to  its  intended 
object,  had,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  necessarily  in- 
creased very  much.  The  town-council,  to  whom  this  money 
had  been  entrusted,  were  now  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  pious 
intentions  of  the  donor.  A  piece  of  ground  was  accordingly 
purchased  for  a  church  and  church-yard,  and  the  erection  of 
the  former  began  in  the  year  1688,  and  was  completed  at  the 
expense  of  £^400  sterling. 

'In  the  cemetery  attached  to  the  Church  there  are  several 
monuments  in  honour  of  departed  genius  and  excellence.  There 
is  one  to  the  memory  of  George  Drummond,  esq.  six  times 
provost  of  Edinburgh ;  another  to  the  celebrated  Adam  Smith, 
smthor  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  is 
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tliat  of  Fei^son^  the  poet.  This  consists  of  a  simple  stone, 
placed  perpendicularly.  On  one  side  are  the  words,  "  By 
special  grant  of  the  managers  to  Robert  Bnms^  who  erected 
this  stone,  this  burial-place  is  to  remain  for  ever  sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  Ferguson;**  and,  on  the  other  side,  is  this 
inscription :  ''  Here  lies  Robert  Ferguson,  poet,  bom  Septem- 
ber 6,  1751  i  died  October  16,  1774. 

''  No  sculptured  marble  here,  nor  pompous  lay. 
No  storied  urn,  nor  animated  bust; 

This  simple  stone  directs  pale  Scotia*s  way. 
To  pour  her  sorrows  o*er  her  poet*s  dust!*' 

Over  this  monument  has  been  placed  a  tribute  to  Bums  himself, 
with  this  inscription : — ^To  the  memory  of  Robert  Bums,  the 
Airshire  bard — 

'^  O  Robbie  Bums,  the  man,  the  brither. 
And  art  thou  gone,  and  gone  for  ever; 
And  hast  thou  cross'd  that  unknown  river. 

Life's  dreary  bound. 
Like  thee  where  shall  we  find  anither. 

The  world  around? 

''  Go  to  your  sculptured  tombs,  ye  great!    ^ 
In  a*  the  tinsel  trash  of  state; 
But,  by  thy  honest  turf  FU  wait. 

Thou  man  of  worth : 
And  weep  the  sweetest  poet*s  fate, 

Fer  liv'd  on  earth."  ' 

Latterly  the  following  additional  inscriptions  have  also  been 
placed  on  this  tomb : — 

''Dignum  laudi  viram,  Musa  vetuit  mori.** 

''  f^et  Genius  proudly,  while  to  Fame  she  turns. 
Twine  Gurrie*s  laurels  with  the  wreath  of  Bums.** 

The  Church  of  Canongate  was  lately  repaired  at  an  expense  of 
jeaooo  sterling. 
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This  building  consists  of  a  prison  and  court-room.     In  the  for- 
mer there  are  nine  apartments^  to  which  the  access  is  by  a 
dark  and  narrow  stair.  The  rooms,  however,  are  tolerably  neat 
and  dean,  and  as  weU  aired  as  the  nature  of  the  situation  will 
admit.    The  building  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  James  VI.  by  whose 
order  it  was  constructed^  as  would  appear  by  the  inscription 
on  its  front, — ''J.  R.  6.  Justitia  et  Pietas  validse  sunt  prindpis 
arces."     The  prison-department  is  now  employed  for  the  incar- 
ceration of  those  debtors  who  are  of  the  better  ranks  of  life ; 
and  they  are  supported  here  by  their  creditors.     The  establish- 
ment is  regulated  by  suitable  laws,  and  is  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  a  person  who  is  called  the  captain,  and  who  sells 
malt-liquors  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  no  spirits  being  allowed 
to  be  sold  .or  drunk  in  the  house.     He  has,  besides  this,  a 
salary,  which  at  one  time  was  raised  by  a  contribution  from 
each  prisoner,  but  is  now  stated,  and  paid  by  the  town.     The 
Prison,  viewed  from  the  street,  presents  a  tower  surmounted 
by  a  small  spire  3  upon  the  angles  of  the  tower  are  two  turrets, 
and  from  its  centre  a  dock  projects  over  the  street.     The  en- 
trance is  by  a  flight  of  steps  immediately  over  a  round-headed 
gateway,  which  is  a  common  thoroughfare  to  the  back  of  the 
Canongate. 

The  Canongate,  situated  at  the  eastern  or  lower  end  of 
the  dty,  is  aboqt  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  terminated  on  one 
hand  by  the  High  Street,  and  on  the  other  by  Holyrood-house. 
We  read  of  its  existence  so  early  as  the  time  of  David  I.  who 
added  it  to  Edinburgh,  and  conferred  on  its  inhabitants  the 
ssme  privileges  as  were  enjoyed  by  those  of  that  city.     It  de- 
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rives  its  name  from  the  Canons  of  Holyrood-honse.  Various 
privileges  were  granted  to  its  inhabitants  by  the  successors  of 
]>avid,  who  gave  them  the  Common -Moor  lying  between 
Bronghtar  and  Pilsigg,  the  annuities  payable  at  the  exchequer 
by  the  burgh^  together  with  all  the  liberties  and  immunities 
belonging  to  a  burgh  of  regality.  The  burgesses  were  permit- 
ted to  sell  bread,  ale,  and  other  staple  commodities  ;  to  have 
bakers  and  other  tradesmen  to  supply  the  market,  and  carry  on 
commerce ;  to  elect  annually  two  or  three  baillies,  with  a  pro- 
per number  of  officers  for  the  administration  of  justice  within 
the  buigfa  ;  and  to  hold  courts,"  both  civil  and  criminal,  the  fine% 
arising  from  which  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  town. 
In  the  independent  enjoyment  of  these  privileges  the  inhabitants 
continued  till  the  Reformation,  when  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh  bought  the  superiority  of  Canongate  from  the  eari  of  Rox- 
burgh.    This  was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  Charles  I. 

This  regality,  in  subordination  to  Edinburgh,  is  now  govern- 
ed by  a  baron-baillie,  elected  by  the  common  council  of  Edin- 
buigh.  He  appoints  persons  in  that  district  to  be  his  substi- 
tutes, who  are  called  resident-baillies,  and  who  hold  courts  for 
petty-offences,  and  for  the  discussion  of  dvil  causes. 
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CHARLOTTE  SQUARE. 
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Tbb  iidprovements  and  the  adititiona  which  have  been  made  in 
the  dty  of  Edinburgh  within  the  last  half  century^  have  been 
matters  of  very  general  admiration  ;  for  previously^  the  city 
occupied  the  same  space  of  ground  which  it  had  done  for  several 
centuries.  The  present  generation,  however,  has  witnessed  not 
only  great  alterations  in  the  andent  dty,  but  the  erection  of 
au  entirely  new  town,  so  superior  to  the  former,  that  no  com- 
parison can  be  admitted. 

The  magistrates  and  the  trustees  appointed  by  parliament 
for  the  improvement  of  Edinburgh,  procured  an  act  in  1767 
for  the  extension  of  the  royalty  over  the  fields  towards  the 
north,  and  {dans  were  immediately  advertised  for,  and  every 
measure  taken  to  secure  the  unifom^ity  of  the  New  Town 
which  was  now  projected  ^  from  amoijg  the  plans  sent  in,  that  of 
Mr.  James  Craig  was  selected,  and  finally  adopted.  The  work 
was  commenced  without  delay,  and  the  buildings  proceeded  so 
rapiiUy,  that  in  1778  St.  Andrew's  Square,  and  the  streets 
connected  with  it,  were  nearly  finishe<^.  The  plan  provided 
by  Mr.  Craig  terminating  on  the  north  by  Queen  Street  and 
on  the  south  by  Prinqes  Street  being  completed,  Mr.  Robert 
Adam  produced  a  design  for  the  extension  of  the  town  westward, 
which  was  realized  by  the  erection  of  Charlotte  Square,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  architecture  of  which  appears  in  the  accompany- 
ing plate.  This  Square  is  considered  the  handsomest  in  the 
New  Town ;  and  its  beauty  woul^  have  been  much  enhanced 
bad  St.  George's  Church  been  raised  according  to  the  plan  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Adam.  It  has  been  observed,  that  he  designed 
the  Church  and  the  Square  as  a  corresponding  whole;  and  the 
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deviation  from  his  plan  by  erectiDg  the  Charch  as  it  now  stands^ 
has  entirely  defeated  the  unity  of  his  intention  ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  justness  of  this  criticism,  the  Square  presents  al- 
together a  most  Imposing  example  of  architectural  magnificence. 
On  the  north  and  west  it  commands  most  delightful  prospects 
over  lands  richly  varied,  ornamented  by  noble  mansions,  and 
bounded  by  the  water  of'  Leith,  which  may  be  seen  (by  re- 
ferring to,  the  plate)  through  the  opening  afforded  by  Charlotte 
Street. 

In  proof  of  the  rapid  refinement  which  has  taken  place 
among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  necessity  of  an  entirely  new  mode  of  building 
for  their  convenience,  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  1763  people 
of  fashion  lived  in  houses  which  twenty  years  afterwards  were 
inhabited  by  tradesmen,  or  people  in  humble  and  ordinary  life. 
The  house  of  the  lord  justice  derk,  Tinewald,  was  possessed  by 
a  French  teacher  j  lord  president  Craigie*s  house  by  a  rouping 
wife,  or  dealer  in  old  furniture  5  and  lord  Drummond^s  house 
was  deserted  by  a  charwoman  as  unsuitable  and  incommddious. 
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CHARITY  WORKHOUSE. 


Thb  Charity  Workhouse^  situated  near  Bristow  Port,  is  a 
lai|;eplsdn  building,  and  was  built  in  the  year  1743,  the 
expence  being  defrayed  by  Tolnntary  contribntions.  It  accom- 
modates persons  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  children  :  snch  aa 
are  able  to  work,  are  allowed  twopence  oat  of  every  shilling 
that  they  earn,  besides  their  clothing  and  maintenance.  The 
prindpal  funds  for  the  support  of  the  house,  are  a  tax  of  £5 
per  cent,  on  the  yalued  rents  of  the  city,  collections  at  the 
church  doors,  charitable  donations,  and  the  contributions  of 
the  citizens.  The  government  of  the  charity  is  principally 
under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  3  besides 
other  officers,  there  is  a  treasurer,  chaplain,  and  surgeon.  Tn 
1778,  the  number  of  poor  maintained  here  was  664,  and 
890  in  the  year  1818 ;  an  increase  by  no  means  so  great  as 
might  have  been  expected,  considering  the  extreme  pressure 
of  the  present  times.  Amot  observes,  ''  that  workhouses  are 
the  most  uncomfortable  for  the  poor,  the  most  productive  of 
•vice,  and  the  most  expensive  to  the  public  of  any  mode  of  pro- 
vision invented  for  the  indigent,  because  they  strip  the  mind 
alike  of  every  motive  to  action  and  source  of  pleasure.  The 
idle  are  provided  for,  and  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  industrious 
goes  to  the  hospital.  When  people  labour  under  bodily  dis- 
tress, disabling  them  from  work,  and,  at  the  same  time;  are 
reduced  to  poverty,  almost  the  only  pleasure  they  can  enjoy 
is  from  a  reciprocal  exerdse  of  the  sodal  duties  and  affections. 
Now,  in  a  charity  workhouse,  these  are  almost  completely  era-^ 
dicated.  Farewell  friends  and  family,  parents  and  children. 
Instead  of  these,  the  pauper  finds  himself  in  a  motley  crowd  of 
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the  profligate  and  the  good ;  lie  can  no  longer  gratily  these 
tender  feelings^  nor  reap  from  them,  in  retom,  those  kind 
offices,  which  his  age,  his  infiuic^,  or  his  disease,  renders  so 
requisite.  He  breadies  the  noxious  air  of  an  hospital,  and  be 
Ms  appetite  keen  or  weak,  be  he  in  heakh  or  sickness,  the 
quality  and  proportion  of  food  allowed  him  are  generally  the 
same.  How  destractire,  in  particular,  a  public  hosfntal  is  to 
infants,  needs  not  to  be  pointed  out.  It  is  most  expensiTe 
to  the  public,  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  frugality  that  is 
studied,  it  is  found,  that  the  persons  in  the  house,  yonng 
and  old,  cost,  at  an  average,  £4. 10».  yeariy.  Now  a  journey* 
man  in  Edinburgh,  unless  of  the  better  sort,  rarely  earns  more 
than  J&14  a  year :  suppose  him  married,  and  that  he  has  three 
children,  and  this  surely  is  no  extraordinary  case,  out  of  the 
j^4  must  be  deducted  £Z  for  house  rent  and  public  burthens  j 
and  from  the  remaining  £12,  his  family,  of  hve  persons,  b 
maintained  :  that  is  to  say,  an  industrious  man  can  make  shift 
to  live  comfortably  upon  £2.  8#.  a  year  for  his  &mily  overhead ; 
whereas  a  public  beggar  is  uncomfortably  supported  upon 
£4.  lOsr 
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COUNTY  HALL. 


This  elegant  stracture,  which  bjast  completed,  stands  in  that 
pnrt  ot  the  High  Street  called  the  La^Ti  Market,  on  the  north- 
west corner  of  Parliament  Square,  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Arcliibald  Eliott^  and  executed  l>y  Mr,  John  Inglis.     ^ 

Oa  the  6fh  of  October,  1819,  the  Michaelmas  Head  Court 
of  the  cotjuty  of  Edinburgh j  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  County  Hall,  in  the  court  room,  which  is  neatly  fitted  up 
for  the  biisin^^ss  of  the  county.  It  is  forty-three  feet  and  a 
half  loDg,  by  tweiity-nine  feet  vride,  aad  twenty-six  feet  in 
height,  having  a  gallery  at  the  fiouth  end.  Ttie  other  principal 
room  ift  for  the  meetings  of  the  noblemea  and  gentlemen  of  the 
coanty,  and  is  fiftv  feet  long,  by  twenty -six  and  a  half  wide  j 
iN  height  is  twenty-six  feet,  being  a  very  elegant  apartment  at 
the  north  end  of  the  building.  There  is  l>esidea  accommoda- 
tions not  only  for  the  Sheriff,  but  for  every  person  connected 
T^ith  the  public  affairs  of  the  county.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  eastward,  is  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  portico  ^ 
the  pediment  is  !>upportcd  by  four  Anted  col n ran s^  with  finely 
carved  capitals,  and  the  entrance  is  ascended  to  by  a  handsome 
flight  of  steps. 

Thifi  splendid  building  is  a  great  improTement  to  the  High 
Street,  particularly  as  the  old  and  dreary  prison  of  the  Tol- 
booth  has  l>een  taken  down  during  the  period  of  its  erection  3 
other  beneficial  alterations  are  likewise  in  progress  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood:  the  shops  which  obstructed  the  south 
aide  of  St,  Giles's  Cathedral  are  removed,  and  a  complete 
reparation  of  the  church  is  intended,  agreeably  to  an  elegant 
plan,   submitted  to  the  town  council  by  Mr.  Elliott,   architect. 


COUHTT   OAIX. 

The  boiidiiig  that  appears  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  plate 
is  occupied  as  libraries,  by  the  mdoocaiet  and  wniers  to  the 
ngnet. 

The  fiumlty  of  advocates  are  a  sodety  of  lawyers,  simiUr 
to  the  En^ish  inns  of  conrt ;  every  advocate  at  his  admis- 
sion pays  to  the  society  about  £\hO  sterling,  part  of  which 
sum  is  applied  to  the  support  of  their  library,  which  is  one  of 
tlfe  most  valuable  in  Scotland.  The  writers  to  the  signet,  who 
practice  as  attornies  before  the  Courts  of  Session  and  Justiciary, 
are  likewise  required  before  admission  into  the  society,  to  pay 
•f  10  to  the  library,  previously  to  which  they  must  hare  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  five  years  to  one  of  the  members,  and 
have  attended  the  unirersity  two  years. 


CRAIGMILLAR  CASTLE. 


This  Castle  stands  on  a  rising  ground  abont  three  mfles  south 
of  Edinburgh,  of  which  city  it  commands  a  fine  view  ;  the  form 
of  it  is  square,  surrounded  by  a  rampart  wall  oT  the  height  of 
SO  feet,  ornamented  with  corbels  at  each  corner^  terminated 
by  a  round  tower.  The  inner  part  of  the  Castle  is  of  conside- 
rable dimensions  and  very  lofty ;  upon  the  principal  entrance 
there  is  the  date  1427:  within  the  building  are  many  apartments, 
which  haye  in  genend  the  gloomy  appearanoie  incident  to  ancient 
castles ;  none  of  them  are  large,  excepting  the  hall,  which  is  .36 
feet  in  length  and  22  in  breadth.  No  certain  account  is  to  be 
obtained  when  this  fortress  was  erected,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  of  high,  antiquity^  for 
Cnugmillar  suffered  a  similar  fate  with  Roslin  and  Leith,  which 
were  burnt  and  plundered  by  an  army,  which  Henry  VIII.  sent 
into  Scotland  in  1554,  out  of  enmity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  disappointed  the  intentions  he  had  conoeired  of  con- 
necting his  eon  Edward  with  the  young  queen.  The  architecture 
itself  favours  such  a  conjecture,  b^ing  finished  in  a  manner  cor-> 
respondent  with  that  age.  On  the  return  of  queen  Mary  from 
the  court  of  Fruice,  she  made  this  one  of  the  places  of  her 
residence,  and  her  suit  being  accommodated  with  lodging  at  a 
village  in  that  neighbourhood,  it  was  from  that  circumstance 
denominated  Petit  France,  a  name  which  it  still  retains. 

The  earliest  possessor  of  Craigmillar  on  record  is  William 
Fitz-Henry,  of  whom  there  is  extant  a  charter  of  ^h  to  the  mo- 
nastery of  Dunfermline,  dated  so  early  as  the  year  1212 ;  it  was 
afterwards  in  the  hands  of  John  de  Capella,  and  then  became 
iheproperty  of  the  family  of  Preston,  who  enjoyed  it  for  nearly 
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CRAIGMILLAR  CASTLE. 

300  years.  Craigmillar  has  several  times  been  inhabited  bf 
different  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  :  king  James 
V.  in  his  minority  resided  here,  leaving  Edinbnrgh  castle  on 
account  of  an  epidemical  distemper  in  the  year  1520  -,  and  in 
this  place  frequent  interviews  were  had  between  him  and  the 
dowager  qneen,  during  the  absence  of  his  governor^  the  dnke 
of  Albany,  in  France  ;  bnt  it  has  occasionaHy  been  used  as  a 
place  of  confinement,  Robert  earl  of  Mar,  the  youngest  son  of 
James  III.  being  kept  in  durance  here  a  long  time. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  different  families,  in  affinity  to 
the  Prestons,  are  carved  on  various  parts  of  the  edifice,  and  over 
a  small  gate  is  an  escutcheon  of  arms,  containing  three  uniooms' 
heads,  the  coat  of  Preston,  together  with  a  rebus  answerable  to 
the  name,  being  a  wine-press  and  a  ton.  This  family  has  been  of 
much  note  in  Scotland,  and  during  their  residence  at  Craig- 
miliar,  frequently  fiUed  the  principal  offices  of  the  magistracy 
in  the  capital.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  two  gentlemen  of  this 
name  were  created  baronets  of  Nova  Scotia.  At  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century,  the  estate  and  castle  became  vested  in  the 
ancestors  of  the  late  sir  Alexander  Gilmour,  bart.  but  it  has 
long  been  disused  as  their  seat ;  the  premises  are  now  occupied 
as  a  farm  yard  :  queen  Mary*s  apartment  is  still  pointed  out  to 
strangers,  in  one  of  the  highest  turrets  -,  its  dimensions  are 
unusually  contracted,  it  being  only  seven  feet  long  and  fiv« 
broad.  Mr.  Grose  remarks,  that  among  the  many  rooms  shew* 
as  having  been  occupied  by  this  unhappy  queen,  as  well  in 
England  as  in  Scotland,  most  of  them  are  such  as  a  servant 
would  now  almost  refuse  to  lodge  in. 

In  June  1813,  a  human  skeleton  was  found  here,  enclosed 
in  an  upright  position  in  a  crevice  of  the  vaulting  of  the  castle  $ 
vpon  being  exposed  itpresently  crumbled  into  dust. 
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CUSTOM  HOUSE,  LEITH. 


This  extensive  bnildisg,  which  contains  also  the  Kxdse  Office^ 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbour :  it  was  erected  in 
1812^  at  the  expense  of  abont  £12^617.  The  customs  at  this 
port  of  Leith  appear  to  have  increased  very  considerably  of 
late  years ;  in  proofs  of  which^  in  18l7i  no  l^^s  than  480 
vessels  arrived  here  with  cargoes  from  foreign  parts^  the 
number  being  261  more  than  had  arrived  in  the  year  preceding. 
In  one  day  forty  vessels  came  into  the  harbour,  and  eleven 
more  into  the  roads,  from  foreign  parts,  freighted  with  grain. 

After  the  defeat  of  Bnonaparte,  in  Russia,  two  vessels 
arrived  at  Leith,  laden  with  broken  muskets,  barrels^  locks^ 
&c.  the  warlike  spoil  of  the  Russian  campaign,  and  such  as 
were  damaged  by  the  fire  at  Moscow.  When  the  extraordinary 
events  which  preceded  and  followed  the  destruction  of  Moscow, 
commanded  the  almost  undivided  attention  of  Europe,  no.one 
would  have  contemplated,  that  in  the  short  space  of  three 
years,  the  sword  would  have  been  turned  into  the  plough- 
share ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  within  that  time^  at  the  iron  works 
at  Cromond  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  the  workmen 
were  employed  in  hammering  these  warlike  spoils,  and  giving 
them  the  peaceful  forms  of  ploughshares  and  pruning  hooks. 

The  docks  near  the  Custom  House,  which  have  recently 
been  constructed,  are  very  commodious.  The  trade  of  Leith 
had  long  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a  basin, 
where  the  shipping  of  the  port  might  lie  afloat  at  all  times  of 
the  tide ;  various  plans  had  been  proposed  at  different  times  to 
remedy,  this  defect,  which  at  length  induced  the  magistrates  and 
council  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  in  1778,  em« 
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CUSTOM   BOUBB^   LBITH. 

powering  them to  borrow  30,0(X)/.forthepnrpose  of  constroctiog 
a  basin  or  wet  dock,  of  seven  English  acres,  above  the  dam  of 
the  saw  mills  at  Leith  5  a  lock  at  Sheriff-brae  j  and  a  canal  of 
communication  between  the  lock  and  basin.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  ultimately  abandoned;  and  application  was  again 
made  to  parliament  to  empower  the  magistrates  to  borrow 
^160,000,  to  construct  an  extensive  range  of  docks,  stretdiing 
from  the  north  pier  of  Leith  to  Newhaven,  with  an  entrance  at 
each  of  these  places. 

The  eastern  wet  dock,  next  to  the  tide  harbour  of  Leith, 
was  began  in  1800  and  completed  in  1806 1  and  the  middle 
dock  was  finished  about  eight  years  afterwards.  Each  of  these 
docks  is  250  yards  long,  and  100  in  width,  both  amounting  to 
more  than  ten  English  acres  of  water,  and  sufficient  to  contain 
150  ships  of  the  ordinary  classes  that  frequent  the  port.  AH 
the  works  about  these  docki  have  been  constructed  of  the  best 
materials,  in  a  very  substantial  manner ;  under  the  immediate 
superintendance  of  Mr.  John  Paterson,  resident  engineer; 
after  the  design  of  John  Rennie,  esq.  A  light  house  with 
reflectory  lamps,  is  erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  and 
another  with  a  revolving  light,  on  the  small  island  of  Inch- 
keith,  in  the  middle  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  four  miles 
from  Leith. 
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DEAF  AND  DUMB  INSTITUTION. 


This  valuable  and  truly  benevolent  asylum^  was  established  on 
the  VS5th  of  Jane,  1810.  It  provides  a  most  important  pallia- 
tive fof  those  great  defects  of  nature,  which  wonld  otherwise 
consign  many  unhappy  objects  to  a  rank  in  existence  scarcely 
human.  Independently  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  the 
children  are  taught  to  read  and  write  their  native  language, 
and  many  of  them  to  compose  in  it  with  elegance  and  facility ;  * 
and  even  to  give  it  some  degree  of  articulation.  They  are  also 
taught  arithmetic,  ami  such  other  branches  of  science  as  may 
qoalify  them  for  the  stations  for  which  they  are  destined.  The 
pupils  who  are  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  are  trained  to 
habits  of  industry,  and  taught  useful  trades.  All  the  females 
are  taught  sewing :  and  other  branches  of  education  peculiar  to 
the  sex  are  attended  to  according  to  the  rank  of  the  pupils^ 
those  of  inferior  station  are  taught  by  the  mistress  of  the  house 
to  make  themselves  useful  in  every  domestic  concern.  Many 
of  the  boys  have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  shoe-making, 
and  a  stock  of  their  fabrication  is  always  kept  for  sale  at  the 
house. 

The  number  of  children  usually  accommodated  here  is 
about  fifty.  A  few  years  since  Mr.  Kinniburgh,  whose  exertions 
and  success  in  teaching  these  pitiable  objects  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated,  visited  Glasgow  with  several  of  his  pupils, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  examination,  and  the  effect  was, 
that  an  auuliary  society  was  immediately  formed,  whose  con- 
tributions have  enabled  the  managers  to  receive  an  additional 
number  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  this  humane  establishment. 

Arnot  observes^  that  ''  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf  and 
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DBAF  AND   DUMB   INSTITUTION. 

damb^  was  first  attempted  at  Edinbargh  by  Mr.  Braidwood^  in 
the  year  1764 ;  he  began  with  a  single  pnpil^  but  the  namber 
was  soon  increased  by  the  arriYal  of  many  from  England,  and 
some  from  America.  He  commeneed  by  leamii^  tbe  deaf 
articnlation,  or  the  nse  of  their  vocal  organs,  and  at  the  same 
time  taught  them  to  write  the  characters  and  compose  words 
of  them ;  he  next  shewed  them  the  use  of  words  in  expressing 
visible  objects  and  their  qualities,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to 
instruct  them  in  the  grammatical  construction  of  language.  Mr. 
Braidwood  remarked,  that  the  deaf  find  great  diificnlty  in 
attaining  pronunciation,  but  still  more  in  acquiring  a  proper 
knowledge  of  written  language.  Their  only  method  of  con* 
versing  is  by  »gns  and  gestures,  their  ideas  are  few,  being 
entirely  confined  to  visible  objects,  and  to  the  passions,  or 
senses  i  the  former  of  which  they  delineate  by  figures,  the 
latter  by  gestures.  The  connection  between  our  ideas  and 
written  language  being  purely  arbitrary,  it  is  a  very  hard  task 
to  give  the  deaf  any  notion  of  thai  mode  of  conversing^  theirs 
being  only  hieroglyphical.  Another  and  still  greater  difficulty 
is,  to  enable  them  to  comprehend  tiie  meaning  of  the  figurative 
part  of  language  -,  for  instance,  tiiey  soon  understuid  Mgh,  hw, 
hard,  tender,  clear,  cloudy,  8fc.  when  applied  to  matter,  but 
have  not  the  smallest  conception  of  these  qualities  when  applied 
to  mind.*' 

The  annexed  View  shews  part  of  Chessel's  Buildings  (iu 
the  Canongate),  a  portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Institu- 
tion ;  the  ai^acent  spaces  afford  room  fi>r  the  recreation  of  the 
boys. 
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EPISCOPAL  HOUSE  AND  PART  OF  THE 
MINT. 


At  the  foot  of  Bladcfrian'  Wynd  stand  the  remains  of  an  epis- 
copal pakcoj  once  the  town  residence  of  the  archbishops  of  St. 
Andrew's.  At  present  nothing  i^mdns  of  this  edifice  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  snrronnding  hnildings,  excepting  some  frag*^ 
ments  of  its  ancient  waUs^  and  a  singular  projection  of  an  octan- 
gular form  standing  at  the  angle  of  the  Wynd  and  the  Cowgate. 

This  pala«se  is  remarkable  for  being  occupied  by  James 
Sharpe^  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  $ 
diis  fdrious  churchman  had  been  a  presbyterian  in  his  younger 
days,  and  was  employed  by  that  party  to  negotiate  for  them 
with  the  ldng>  but  he  betrayed  their  interests  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  perfidy  with  the  primacy  of  the  Scottish  church  \  he  was 
afterwards  instrumental  in  inflicting  many  cruelties  upon  the 
presbyterians^  and  rendered  himself  so  odious  that  an  attempt 
was  made  by  one  Mitchell  to  assassinate  him }  but  the  arch- 
bishop at  this  time  escaped,  and  though  he  affected  after  this 
greater  lenity  in  his  measures,  he  never  gained  the  good  opinion 
of  his  countrymen,  and  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  their  vengeance, 
bdng  murdered  about  three  miles  from  St.  Andrew's. 

In  the  annexed  view  appears  the  antient  entrance  to  the 
Bfint,  a  large  square-headed  door  studded  with  iron  j  the  offices 
belonging  to  this  establishment  once  formed  a  square,  which  at 
present  exhibits  a  ruinous  aspect,  parts  of  it  having  been 
demolished  by  fire,  in  addition  to  the  dilapidations  of  time. 
Over  the  door  is  the  date  1574,  together  vnth  the  words  **  Be 
merciful  unto  me,  O  God."  One  of  the  entrances  within 
the  square  is  ornamented  with  a  crown,    and  the  initials 
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XPUCOPAI.   HOU8B  AND    PAKT  OP  TBB  MniT. 

C.  R.  I.  $  tlie  dates  of  1674  and  16T5  fikewiae  appear  in  this 
part  of  the  binlding.  Two  of  die  did  instniments  used  here  for 
oouung  are  still  presenred  ^  bat  by  tbe  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms the  office  was  rendered  unnecessary,  thoiu^  Maifland 
affirms  that  the ''  salaries  of  the  officers  did  not  then  cease.'*  Tlie 
boundaries  of  the  Blint  like  those  of  Holyrood  House  furnish  an 
asylum  for  debtors.  Edinburgh  was  first  a  place  of  mintage 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  In  the  time  of  Robert  I. 
DKmey  was  coined  here,  the  pieces  being  small  and  haTing  on 
them  the  words  FtUa  EdMug,  thus  shortened  for  want  <^  space. 
In  the  reign  of  David  II.  it  was  frequently  a  place  ei  mint- 
age«  the  legend  then  was  FUU  E4mbwrg.  Coining  was  very 
common  here  in  the  times  of  Roberts  IL  and  III.  on  the  ob- 
verse  of  their  coins  was  the  inscription^  FUle  de  EdMmrgk 
Money  was  coined  in  Edmburgh  in  the  rdgns  ai  James  I. 
II.  and  III. 

We  are  informed  by  Knox  in  his  History  of  the  Reformation, 
Umt  owing  to  the  immoderate  profits  made  by  the  queen,  and 
the  injury  to  the  country  arising  firom  the  eormption  of  the 
money,  it  became  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  coiiking,  and  to 
secure  "  the  printing  irons,"  in  csat  the  (fueen  nught  amwey 
them  to  Dunbar.  This  enraged  her,  and  sending  for  those  of  her 
fiiction,  she  declared  to  them,  that  the  reformers  by  meddling 
with  the  coining-house^  which  was  a  portion  of  the  patrimony 
of  the  crown,  meditated  the  usurpation  of  the  throne ;  and  that 
they  had  appropriated  large  sums  of  money.  To  this  charge 
the  reformers,  both  by  letters  ai^dby  prodamation  replied,  that 
they  did  not  mean  to  usurp  the  the  throne,  that  they  put  a  stop 
to  the  coining  in  order  to  prevent  the  hurt  that  might  be  sus- 
tained by  the  country,  whose  interests  they  were  borind  te 
counsellors  both  by  duty  and  consdenoe  to  promote,  and  tint 
they  had  not  reserved  to  themsdves  the  value  of  a  ffirthhig  of 
the  money,  but  had  transmitted  the  whole  of  it  to  the  master 
of  the  mint. 


'r.tK    ttU     i  i^J.^\UlL^ } 
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EPISCOPAL  CHAPEL,  COWGATE. 


Tmk  Htftblished  religion  in  Scotland,  which  was  episcopacy, 
hdif  ttbolbbed  in  the  yenr  16^9,  the  dcrg)n]Cti  of  that 
|)mwibiip  though  they  were  tolerated  to  preach  in  meeting 
booseSt  had  no  legal  provision  for  their  support,  till  the  year 
1746.  People,  however,  of  all  ranks  were  in  the  habit  of 
freqiveatiDg  these  places  of  worship  ^  and  they  were  so  little 
obtiffKknis,  that  the  magistrates  of  lonie  of  the  northern  bo- 
roii|;)is,  attended  them  with  the  en  signs  of  their  office,  Non- 
juriflf  mestiag  bouses  being  at  length  prohibited  under  severe 
paialties,  it  became  necessary,  to  all  who  witched  to  fihow  their 
attachtneot  to  government,  to  conform  to  the  laws. 

An  epi&copal  chapel,  whoi^e  minister  was  duly  qualthed  by 
taking  the  oattis  to  government^  had  already  been  founded  by  lord 
chief  baron  Bmith  ^  but  ai  it  was  not  sntBcieot  to  aecomuiodate 
thof.e  ei  that  coiomuQioa>  two  new  ones  were  founded  about  the 
Tear  above  mentioned.  These  places  of  worship,  being  only 
ujean  and  inconvenient  apartments,  too  small  for  their  eon grega-- 
tionji,  a  plan  was  formed  for  build iug  a  spacious  chapel,  capable 
of  containing  the  hearers  of  the  three  episcopal  chapels,  colJec- 
tiTely.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  twelve  in  unm  ber  being 
chosen,  for  carrying  this  purpose  into  effect,  they  purchaaed 
ground  from  the  royal  College  of  Physician  a »  and  opened  a 
ftubscriptian,  which  was  the  only  resource  they  had  for  com- 
pleting the  building,  the  trliling  fuads  belonging  to  the  former 
chapda,  bearing  no  proprllon  to  the  amount  of  so  expensive 
a  work  j  the  f^rst  stone  was  laid  by  general  sir  Adolphus  Oughtauj 
then  grand  master  of  the  fraternity  of  free-masonSj  in  Aprit| 
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177 1'  The  building  was  cai'ried  on  with  so  mnch  spirit  and 
activity,  that  it  was  opened  for  public  worship,  in  October,  1774. 
The  chapel,  is  a  plain,  though  handsome  building,  about 
ninety  feet  in  le^gth>  and  seventy-fm  in  bfeadth;  it  ui  orna- 
mented with  a  spire  of  moderate  heighth,  in  which  hangs  an 
excellent  hell,  that  formerly  belonged  to  the  royal  chapel  of 
Holyrood-house  -,  this  is  permitted  to  be  rung  for  assembling 
the  congregation,  an  indulgence  not  allowed  to  the  presbyterians 
in  England  -,  which  circumstance  displays  a  commendable  libe- 
rality of  sentiment  in  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  whooonalder 
the  dignity  of  their  national  church  is  not  to  be  maintiuaed  by 
puerile  jealousies. 

This  Chapel,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  bniMiag  qrie- 
Gopal  churches,  stands  due  north  and  south,  the  altar  is  tbere" 
fore  placed  on  its  eastern  side,  and  stands  within  a  niche,  abMft 
thirty  feet  in  extent ;  it  is  lighted  by  a  Venetian  window^  and 
adorned  with  several  psuntings  taken  from  scripture  history,  vii. 
the  ascension  3  Christ  talking  with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;  tbe 
prodigal's  return ;  and  two  or  three  others,  executed  by  Rm- 
ciman,  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  The  funds  being  exhausted, 
this  chapel  was  left  in  an  unfinished  state,  two  porticos  being 
wanted  to  complete  the  design ;  £6000  was  expended  upon  its 
erection,  besides  £800  that  was  paid  for  the  area  on  which 
it  stands.  The  choice  of  ground  for  its  erection  was  inja* 
diciously  made,  it  being  very  low,  and  the  neighbouring  hovses 
so  close  as  to  conceal  the  building ;  the  access,  espedally  for 
carriages,  is  likewise  extremely  inconvenient. 

The  view  is  taken  from  the  Cowgate,  near  the  comer  of 
St.  Mary*s  Wynd  5  this  place  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
defeat  of  the  count  of  Namure,  who  in  approaching  to  the 
assistance  of  Edward  III.  then  laying  at  Perth,  proposed  to 
pass. through  Edinburgh,  but  was  encountered  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  earl  of  Moray,  and  his  army  of  foreigners 
entirely  routed ;  many  of  the  fugitives  retiring  through  St. 
Mary*s  Wynd,  were  met  in  that  narrow  lane  by  some  foroes 
under  sir  David  d*Anand,  and  suffered  great  slaughter. 
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EXCISE  OCTICE. 


TnTi  eiegaat  atnictDre  staDcla  on  the  east  i«ide  of  3t>  Andrew's 
Square,  retirmg  a  considenibie  distance  rmm  the  regnlar  Itoe  of 
I  lie  buildings.  The  sj>ac«  In  front  of  it  \%  occupied  by  a  neat 
pm%  plst,  and  a  gravelled  walk  >  tlie  l*ouse  coinnoands  a  fine 
view  across  St.  Andrew's  Square,  through  tUe  whole  length 
of  George  Street,  which  is  half  a  mile  in  extent,  to  the 
newly  erected  church,  on  Ihc  west  side  of  Charlotte  Square. 
The  buildiug  has  a  rusticated  has  emeu  t,  with  a  pediment  in 
front,  which  is  supported  hy  four  composite  pilasters.  The 
tympannm  of  the  ]>edinient  ia  adorned  with  the  arms  of  hit; 
Britannic  majesty.  This  edihcc  was  erected  by  the  late  sir 
Lanrrencc  Duodas,  member  of  parliament  for  the  city,  and 
was  de Aligned  for  a  family  residence  3  but  his  son^  lord  Dundas, 
sold  it  to  government^  who  have  appropriated  it  to  its  present 
pnrpoae. 

The  olBce  of  excise  was  formerly  kept  iti  the  Cowgate^ 
where  it  was  under  the  management  of  five  coiDmissioners, 
who  had  eacli  a  salary  of  £500  sterling.  At  present  there 
are  J  besides  the  commissioners,  a  secretary,  and  a  number 
nf  inferior  managers  and  officers  in  connection  whh  this 
establishment* 

The  excise  laws,  as  regulated  in  1784,  excited  great  dis- 
content in  Scotland  \  and  the  heritors  of  many  of  the  conntles 
published  resolutions  expressive  of  their  abhorrence,  at  being 
called  npon  to  perform  the  degrading  office  of  spies  and 
assistants  to  the  inferior  officers  of  excise  :  they  being  obliged 
hy  the  provisions  of  parliament,  to  make  good  the  penalties 
incurred  by  offendersj  over  whom  they  had  no  control  \  and 
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this  when  tbey  might  be  absent  in  the  senrioe  of  thdr  coantry, 
under  age,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  acting  for  themselTes. 
Sndi  was  the  opinion  of  the  general  onpopolarity  of  the  excise, 
that  when  ia  1642,  asyernons  wcra  east  by  naligiiant  persons 
npon  the  hoose  of  commons,  that  they  intended  to  introduce 
exdses,  the  hoose,  for  its  vindication,  declared,  that  these 
romonrs  were  false  and  scandalous,  and  that  the  authors  shonld 
be  apprehended,  and  bronght  to  condign  pnnishaeat.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  excise  was  lirstestabBahed;  ila 
progress  was  gradual,  bdng  at  first  laid  npon  tiioae  persostt 
and  commodities  where  it  was  supposed  the  hardshipa  woiid 
be  least  peroeivaUe. 

The  royalists,  at  Oxford,  soon  followed  the  exam]^  ci 
their  brethren  at  Westminster,  by  imposing  similar  dnties ; 
both  sides  protesting  that  they  should  be  continued  no  lon^r 
than  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  be  utterly  abolished. 
The  parliament  at  Westminster  soon  extended  the  operatioa 
of  the  exdse,  till  it  might  fairly  be  denominated  general, 
in  pursuance  of  a  plan  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pym  (who  haa 
the  hononr  of  being  the  father  of  this  inexorable  impost)* 
in  a  letter  to  sir  John  Hotham,  signifying,  that  they  had 
proceeded  in  the  excise  to  many  particulars,  and  intended  to  go 
on  further,  but  that  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  ose  the  people  to 
it  by  little  and  little )  and  afterwards,  when  the  nation  had 
been  accustomed  to  it  for  a  series  of  years,  the  succeeding  diam- 
pions  of  liberty,  boldly  and  openly  declared  the  exeise  to  be 
the  most  easy  and  productive  levy  that  could  be  laid  upon  the 
people,  and  accordingly  continued  it  during  the  wbde  uaorpa- 
tion. 
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GILLESPIE'S  HOSPITAL. 


This  Hospital  stands  at  the  west  end  of  Burntsfield  Links ;  it 
is  a  large  and  commodious  building  of  hewn  stone  ;  the  form  is 
oblongs  exhibiting  in  the  centre  a  low  tower,  which,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  building,  is  embattled  and  ornamented  with 
small  turrets  upon  every  angle.  It  was  erected  from  a  design 
by  Mr.  Bum,  architect,  and  though  it  has  been  thought  not 
well  adapted  to  the  simple  purposes  of  such  an  institution,  it 
is  highly  creditable  to  his  professional  taste  ^  its  situation  is 
such  as  to  command  a  yery  agreeable  prospect  of  the  country 
to  the  sout^-west  of  Edinburgh.  The  charity  takes  its  name 
from  the  founder,  a  merchant,  who  dying  in  1797>  left  the 
greater  part  of  a  large  fortune,  which  he  had  acquired  by  an 
extensive  trade  in  snuff  and  tobacco,  to  be  applied  to  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  an  hospital  and  school,  the  former 
for  the  reception  of  aged  persons,  and  the  latter  for  the  educa- 
tion of  one  hundred  boys.  For  these  purposes  the  trustees, 
who  are  the  master,  twelve  assistants,  and  treasurer  of  the 
merchant's  company,  the  dean  of  Guild,  the  four  old  baillies, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Tolbooth  church,  purchased  Burnts* 
field  castle,  or  Wryte's  house,  with  the  adjoining  park  and 
gardens,  and  having  taken  down  the  old  building,  which  was 
inadequate  to  the  objects  of  the  institution,  they  erected  the 
present  structure,  which  was  opened  in  the  year  180^. 

Mr.  Gillespie's  landed  estates,  together  with  £12,000  out 
of  his  personal  property,  were  conveyed  to  the  governors  in  the 
space  of  one  year  from  his  death,  and  after  the  payment  of  cer- 
tain legacies  and  annuities,  the  remaining*  part  of  his  property 
waa  to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner.  According  to  the  will  of 
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Mr.  Gillespie^  and  the  regulations  drawn  "up  by  the  trastees^  it 
is  provided,  that  those  who  are  admitted  shall  not  be  nnder 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  have  a  good  character,  being  poor,  and 
having  no  assistance  from  other  charities,  and  that  they  shaQ  be 
preferred  according  to  the  following  order :  first,  Mr.  Gillespie's 
servants ;  persons  of  his  name  i  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
suburbs  3  persons  in  Leith  and  other  parts  of  the  county  of  Mid- 
lothian )  and,  lastly,  natives  of  Scotland ;  only  forty-two  aged 
persons  are  to  be  admitted.  The  boys  received  for  educatioB, 
must  likewise  be  poor,  and  not  more  than  twelve,  nor  under 
six  years  of  age  ;  they  are  taught  English,  writing,  and  aritfa- 
luetic,  and  attention  is  paid  to  their  morals  and  religioiis 
prindples. 

The  governors  were  required  to  elect  Mr.  William  Gillespie, 
treasurer  of  the  hospital,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  GillesfHe  to 
be  its  surgeon  3  the  duties  of  clerk  and  porter  were  to  be 
discharged  by  those  who  held  the  same  offices  under  the 
merchant  company.  For  the  support  of  the  schoc^  £9000 
was  set  apart,  payable  within  a  year  after  the  death  of  the 
testator,  and  the  interest  to  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  master,  and  such  persons  as  might  be  requisite  to  assist 
him.  A  school  room  and  other  accommodatTons  for  the  teachers, 
were  provided  from  a  separate  fund  of  £700.  At  present  there 
are  forty-three  aged  persons  in  the  house,  being  one  more  thas 
the  regulations  allow,  and  about  seventy  children  attend  the 
school.  The  domestics  employed  here,  are  a  housekeeper, 
ehaplun,  a  gardener,  and  four  maid  servants ;  the  latter  are 
allowed  to  sell  to  occasional  visitors,  the  produce  of  their 
industry  in  knitting,  &c. 
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GREY  FRIARS  CHURCH. 


The  Chnrch  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  founded  in  the  year  1612^ 
upon  a  spot  of  gronnd^  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  garden 
belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Grey  Friars^  situated  in  the 
Grass  Market.  The  tower  of  this  chnrch  haying  been  used  as 
the  city  magazine  for  gunpowder^  was  accidentally  blown  up 
in  1718,  and  other  paits  of  the  building  much  damaged.  The 
magistrates  instead  of  repairing  it^  built  on  its  western  end  an 
entirely  new  church )  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1719,  and 
the  work  completed  in  1721^  at  the  expense  of  J&3045.  It  is 
separated  from  the  old  church  by  a  partition  wall,  and  receiTed 
the  name,  which  it  still  retains,  of  the  New  Grey  Friars  Church. 
Both  of  these  churches  are  under  one  roof,  and  have  lately 
been  new  seated  and  repaired.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Robinson 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Grey 
Friars  Church. 

In  the  burisd  ground  around  these  churches.  He  the  remains 
of  several  eminent  men  \  among  whom  are,  the  first  Latin  poet 
of  modern  times,  George  Buchanan :  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
the  well-known  Scottish  lawyer  :  the  great  Dr.  Archibald  Pit- 
caime :  the  el^nt  historian  of  Charles  V.  the  late  prindpal 
Robertson :  and  the  celebrated  improver  of  modem  chemistry. 
Dr.  Black. 

This  burial  ground  has  for  a  long  time  been  the  subject  of 
much  observation  and  complaint;  when  the  magistrates  first 
applied  for  this  spot  to  be  converted  into  a  cemetery,  it  lay  at 
&  small  distance  from  the  town,  but  \%  is  now  surrounded 
with  buildings,  and  is  so  overcharged  with  interments  as  to 
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give  some  alarm  on  aocoant  of  the  pestiferous  efflavia  wh^ 
it  must  emit.  Arnot^  who  wrote  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
says^  ''  such  multitudes  have  been  interred  in  the  Grey  Friars 
churchyard^  that  it  is  equally  humiliating  and  disgusting,  to 
behold  its  surface  raised  ^  much  above  the  level  of  the  adja- 
•cent  ground^  merely  by  what  was  once  the  organs  of  rational 
beings,  and  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain.  The  graves 
are  so  crowded  upon  each  other,  that  the  sextons  frequently 
cannot  open  a  grave  without  encroaching  upon  one  not  fit  to  be 
touched. 

'*  How  soon  this  spot  will  be  so  surcharged  witK  animal 
juices  and  oils,  that  becoming  one  mass  of  corruption  its 
noxious  steams  will  burst  forth  with  the  fury  of  a  pestilence, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  j  but  we  will  venture  to  say, 
the  effects  of  this  burying  ground  would,  ere  now,  have  been 
severely  felt,  were  it  not,  that  besides  the  coldness  of  the 
climate,  they  have  been  checked  by  the  acidity  of  the  coal 
smoke,  and  the  height  of  the  winds,  which  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh  blow  with  extraordinary  violence." 
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HAWTHORNDEN. 


On  the  banks  of  the  Esk  (which  enters  the  sea  at  Mussel-* 
burgh),  upon  a  perpendicular  rock,  stands  the  ancient  mansion 
of  Hawthomden  5  the  period  of  its  first  erection  is  now  in- 
Tolred  in  obscurity^  and  little,  if  any  thing, .  remains  of  the 
original  stnictnre.  Its  name  occurs  upon  record  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1433,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  ensted  long  prior 
to  that  date.  The  scenery  around  the  site,  as  well  as  that 
along  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  is  romantic  and  beautifiil 
beyond  description,  and  may  be  contemplated  with  almost 
unwearied  delight. 

The  buildings  consist  of  a  large  vaulted  tower,  grafted  upon 
the  rock  -,  a  gateway  apparently  of  more  modem  construc- 
tion, and  a  dweUing-house.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  tower  a 
plane-tree  is  growing  of  very  considerable  size  ;  the  gateway  is 
probably  .of  longer  standing  than  the  dwelling  house ;  its 
iron  gate  has  not  long  been  removed.  The  portion  of  the  build- 
ing which  is  now  inhabited,  was  partly  rebuilt  byWilliam  Drum- 
mond,  of  Hawthomden,  the  celebrated  historian  and  poet,  in  the 
year  1638.  Mr.  Drammond  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
this  retired  abode,  and  here  wrote  his  history  of  the  Jameses, 
and  his  poems.  Under,  and  near  the  mansion,  are  two  ranges  of 
caves,  scooped  out  of  the  rock,  probably  used  to  secure  the 
people  and  their  effects  in  the  wars  between  the  Scots  and 
Engtish. 

In  the  face  of  the  rock  are  seen  the  loop-holes  and  windows 
of  the  caves,  from  which  in  1341,  the  brave  sir  Alexander 
Ramsey  and  his  companions  often  sallied  out  in  their  perdatory 
excursions  against  the  English  invaders.     Ramsey,  one  of  the 
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inost  celebrated  generals  of  his  day^  was  rewarded  for  bis 
services,  with  the  governmeDt  of  Roxburgh  and  connty  of 
Teviotdale  -,  bat  this  promotion  excited  the  en?y  and  resent- 
ment of  lord  Williaili  Douglas,  and  he  meditated  the  destruction 
of  his  rival.  An  opportunity  was  soon  afterwards  afforded ;  for 
Ramsey  holding  a  council  in  the  church  of  Havick,  in  Teviot- 
dale, Douglas  assaulted  him  there,  wounded  him,  killed  many 
of  his  domestics,  and  seizing  his  person,  committed  him 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Hermitage,  and  there  in  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner,  starved  him  to  death.  Donglaa 
absconded  to  avoid  punishment  5  but  the  regent,  Stuart,  not 
only  procured  his  pardon,  but  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
titles  and  honors  of  the  person  he  had  so  basely  murdered. 
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HERiarS  HOSPITAL. 


This  Hospitai*  is  pleasantly  situated,  a  little  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Castle,  on  a  rising  ground,  which  is  interspersed  with  a 
few  trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  high  wall.  It  is  an  irregular,  but 
magnificent  quadrangular  edifice,  and  of  the  Gothic  order.  Its 
high  angles  are  crowned  with  turrets,  and  it  has  200  windows, 
aU  of  them  ornamented  with  yarions  devices.  The  sides  are 
each  40  feet  long,  and  include  a  court  of  94  feet  square, 
which  gently  rises  to  the  centre,  in  which  there  is  a  well.  A 
tower  containing  a  clock  rises  oVer  the  gateway,  on  the  north 
side  or  front  of  the  building  ;  over  this  gateway  are  placed  the 
arms  of  the  founder,  and  his  statue,  in  the  costume  of  his  age, 
occupies  a  niche  within  the  quadrangle.  The  arms  of  Heriot, 
hkewise,  appear  on  a  handsome  portal,  which  leads  from  the 
Grass-Market  into  the  grounds.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
square  is  the  chapel,  which  projects  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  wing  in  the  rear  of  the  Hospital,  its  floor  is  of  white 
and  black  marble.  It  has  been  recently  fitted  up  in  a  neat 
and  even  elegant  style.  A  large  hall^  in  which  the  boys 
assemble  for  meals,  extends  along  the  greatest  part  of 
the  west  side.  Adjoining  to  it,  and  in  the  angle  formed 
by  it  and  the  chapel,  is  the  council-room,  a  very  handsome 
apartment,  adorned  with  a  painting  of  Heriot,  and  pictures 
of  two  of  the  late  treasurers.  The  school  rooms,  the 
apartments  for  the  governor  and  teachers,  the  bed  rooms,  &c. 
fill  up  the  remaining  portion  of  the  house.  The  kitchen  was 
partly  fitted  up  under  the  inspection  of  Count  Rumford,  during 
Ids  late  residence  in  this  country. 

George  Heriot^  the  founder  of  this  Hospital,  was  bom  in 
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Edinburgh^  about  the  year  1561.  His  father  being  a  goldsmith 
there^  he  was  brought  up  to  that  business.  He  began  trade 
with  the  sum  of  £214 :  11  :  8,  which  had  been  partly  famished 
by  his  father,  and  partly  brought  him  by  his  wife.  -  In  1597^ 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  goldsmith  to  the  queen, 
and  shortly  after,  goldsmith  and  jeweller  to  her  husband 
James  VI.  on  whose  accession  to  the  English  throne,  Heriot 
went  to  London.  There  in  the  course  of  a  profitable  profesuon, 
to  which  he  gave  nnintermitting  attention,  he  realized  a  huge 
fortune,  with  part  of  which  he  made  considerable  purchases  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  ministers  and  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh,  all  that  portion  of  his  property  that  should  remain 
after  debts,  legacies,  &c.  had  been  paid,  to  be  applied  by  them 
in  the  erection  and  endowment  of  an  hospital  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  so  many  poor  fatherless  boys,  freemen's 
sons  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  ftinds  would  allow. 

For  the  fidfilment  of  these  benevolent  intentions.  Sir  John 
Hay,  of  Baro,  who  was  afterwards  clerk  register,  was  appmnted 
to  arrange  matters  with  the  creditors  of  Heriot.  The  sum 
received  from  him  by  the  governors,  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment df  accompts  between  Sir  John  and  them,  and  which  was 
afterwards  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  session,  was 
precisely  £23,625  :  10  :  3^.  the  legacies,  bad  debts,  &c. 
having  been  previously  deducted. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  a  spot  of  land  containing  eight  acres, 
called  the  High  Riggt,  and  lying  near  the  Grassmarket  on  the 
south,  was  purchased  for  7^650  merks,  and  on  July  Ist  of  the 
same  year  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital,  which  began 
to  be  built  according  to  a  plan,  as  is  thought,  of  Inigo  Jones. 
It  was  carried  on  till  1639,  when,  owing  to  the  disturbances  of 
that  period,  and  the  interception  on  that  account  of  die  revenues, 
the  work  was  discontinued.  It  was  resumed,  however,  in  1642, 
and  completed  in  1650,  the  whole  expense  amounting  to 
the  enormous  sum,  as  it  must  have  been  at  that  Ume,  of 
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£30,000  sterMng;  but,  when  finisbed,  it  was  taken  possesBion 
of,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  em- 
ployed it  for  eight  years  as  an  infirmary  for  his  sick  and 
woonded  soldiers.  In  1658,  general  Monk,  at  the  request  of 
the  governors,  and  on  being  provided  with  other  quarters  for 
the  soldiers,  removed  them  from  the  Hospital,  which,  in  con- 
sequence, was  opened  in  the  April  of  the  following  year  for 
the  sons  of  burgesses.  Thirty  boys  were  admitted  at  first ; 
and,  in  a  year  after,  five  bursers  were  sent  to  college,  with  an 
allowance  each  of  £5.  In  August  that  year,  the  number  of 
boys  was  increased  to  forty,  and  in  1661  to  fifty-two.  In 
1753  there  were  a  hundred  and  thirty,  in  1779  a  hundred  and 
ten,  and  at  this  time  (October  1818,)  there  are  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

The  Hospital  is  regulated  by  a  series  of  statutes,  which  were 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Balcanguel,  one  of  Heriot*s  executors,  and  which, 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  articles,  are  very  good.  From 
these  it  appears,  that  "  the  master  of  the  Hospital  must  be 
of  so  much  learning  as  to  be  fit  to  teach  the  catechism;'* 
"  that  there  shall  be  chosen  a  man,  unmarried,  of  honest  re- 
port, to  be  porter  of  the  Hospital,  and  that  the  said  porter 
shall  be  a  man  of  good  strength^  able  to  keep  out  all  sturdy  b^- 
gars  and  vagrant  persons  •"  and  ''  that  there  shall  be  a  pair  of 
stocks  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  in  which  the  master  shall 
command  to  be  laid  any  officer  for  any  such  offence,  as,  in  his 
discretion,  shall  seem  to  deserve  it." — It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  these  are  not  strictly  enforced ;  for,  on  inquirug 
after  the  last-mentioned  instruments  of  castigation,  the  writer 
of  this  was  told  that  there  were  no  such  things.  The  electi<m 
of  boys  takes  place  twice  a  year,  on  the  second  Monday  of 
October,  and  on  the  third  Monday  of  April.  Poverty  is  a 
necessary  qualification  for  the  candidates  j  who  must  not  be 
under  seven  years,  nor  above  sixteen,  at  which  age  boys,  who 
have  been  at  the  institution,  are  dismissed.  They  annually 
go  in  procession  to  the  adjoming  church,  Bladtfriars,  on  the 
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first  Monday  of  Jane,  when  they  hear  a  sermon  from  one  of  tbe 
ministers  in  the  city,  who  take  that  duty  according  to  the  order 
of  their  seniority.  On  this  occasion  the  statne  of  Heriot  it 
decorated  with  ilowers,  and  the  boys  have  their  best  soits  of 
clothes  on,  and  flowers  stack  in  their  hats  :  like  the  children 
of  public  hospitals,  *^  Heriot' s  boys**  wear  a  peculiar  dress. 

The  superintendants  of  the  Hospital  are  a  house-governor, 
housekeeper,  and  schoolmasters,  who,  again,  are  under  a  trea- 
surer. The  subjects  in  which  the  boys  are  instructed,  are 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  Latin.  Those  who  wish  to 
learn  a  trade,  are  furnished  with  £30  for  an  apprentice-fee, 
while  a  bounty  of  £190  is  given  to  those  who  are  qualified,  and 
disposed  to  pursue  any  of  the  learned  professions.  Wliile  they 
continue  in  the  Hospital,  the  average  expense  of  each  may  be 
£48  per  annum.  The  amount  of  the  revenues  for  tbe  support 
of  this  expense  is  variable,  the  rents  being  pdd  in  grain.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  the  annual  revenue 
is  £8500. 

From  this  valuable  institution  have  emanated  many  eminent 
men,  and  respectable  citizens — ^persons  who  have  been  honour- 
ed and  useful  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all  ranks  of 
life.  Heriot !  thy  name  stands  high  on  the  records  of  human 
benevolence,  and  '*  generations  yet  unborn  shall  arise  and  call 
thee  blessed!'* 

The  annexed  view  of  Heriot' s  Hospital,  taken  from  the 
Grass  Market,  shews  the  north  and  east  fronts  of  the  building; 
the  view  from  Tiviot  Row  represents  the  opposite  sides  3  in 
the  distance  of  this  view,  on  the  right,  appears  part  of  Grey 
Friar's  Church. 
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This  sequestered  maDsion^  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gordon^  is 
situated  nearly  three  miles  south-west  from  Edinburgh.  It  lies 
concealed  in  a  narrow  vale  3  the  hills  on  either  side  are  neither 
lofty  nor  regular^  and  being  in  general  devoid  of  even  a  light  soU^ 
exhibit  a  barrenness  which  contributes  greatly  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  romantic  scenery  below.  The  grounds  which 
are  enclosed  by  a  stone  wall^  are  entered  by  a  gate  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  road^  whence  a  path  along  the  windings  of  a 
murmuring  rivulet^  conducts  to  the  house.  The  path  is  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  cut  through  the  deep  shade  of  a 
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wood,  which  in  some  places  is  almost  impervions  to  the  light. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  present  a  variety  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  intermingled  with  beds  of  flowers.  The  house, 
though  of  moderate  dimensions,  has  afi  el^ant  exterior,  and 
the  apartments  are  furnished  with  much  splendour. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  *'  Hermitage  of  Braid*'  is 
such  a  sweet  sequestered  abode,  as  an  hermit  might  have  sought 
for  Us  cell ;  and  its  situation  has  certainly  been  diosen  upon 
ihose  principles  of  taste,  which  generally  governed  the  seiecticni 
of  the  reduse.  Blackford  Hill  rises  near  it  on  one  side ;  Pent- 
land  H^ghts  overhang  it  at  a  short  distance  on  the  other  \  on 
the  south-west  are  Braid  Craigs.  The  Frith  of  Forth  opens 
towards  the  east  j  north,  md  mnth-west  are  the  City  of  Edia* 
bargh,  and  some  of  its  most  interesting  environs.  The  Home 
of  Grange  (the  subject  of  llie  Vignette),  is  about  a  mUe 
from  the  Hermitage;  it  was  once  the  residence  of  William 
Kirkaldy,  a  celebrated  commander  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary ; 
it  is  likewise  memorable  for  being  the  house  in  which  Dr. 
Robinson,  the  historian,  spent  the  last  months  of  his  life. 
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Pace  156,  line  S3,  for « leels'  mul  IhtM. 

From  pa^e  198  tu  13S,  four  pa^es  have  been  ikipped  in  the  mumhcriag* 

Description  of  the  Wei^li  Howe,  4lli  line  from  liottom,  for  *  prc-^aK 

nencet*  read  promintnees. 
Hume's  Monument,  line  80,  for  *  diKonrM*  read  dUeounet, 
Royal  Eicliange,  line  4,  read  <At  iouth  tide  eonsUis. 
St.  Andrew's  Churcli,  line  81,  for  •  titular*  read  tnUlar, 
Heriot's  Hospital,  line  39,  omit « Scottisli.' 
Regent  Bridf(e«  line  15,  omit  •  and  on  tlie  otiier.' 
Metliodists'  Chapel,  last  line  but  4,  and  last  line  but  1,  for  *  bond*  read 

band. 
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HIGH  STREET. 


Th£  whole  length  of  the  street  from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood-honse 
may  be  included  under  the  general  name  High-street^  which  in 
this  case  is  about  a  mile  in  lengthy  and  is,  perhaps,  in  many 
respects^  the  grandest  street  in  the  worlds  if  indeed  we  except 
the  Trongate,  in  Glasgow.  The  towering  height  of  the  houses, 
with  the  diversity  of  their  elevation,  the  grandeur  of  St.  Giles's 
church,  and  the  width  of  the  street,  contribute  to  the  formation 
of  a  'view  no  where' else  to  be  equalled.  It  has  all  the  imposing 
effect  which  is  produced  by  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
streets  in  the  New  Town>  without  any  thing  of  their  tameness 
and  insipidity. 

The  High-street  is  narrow  near  the  castle,  widens  at  the 
Lawn-market,  and  expands  still  more  at  St.  Giles's,  preserving 
an  uniform  width  from  this  to  the  Canongate,  where  it  contracts 
into  a  narrower  space^  which  it  retains  with  very  little  variation 
till  it  terminates  at  Holyrood-house.  The  first  remarkable 
object  which  occurs  to  the  spectator  when  he  enters  the  street 
from  the  Castle,  is  the  reservoir.  This  cistern,  and  another  on 
the  rising  gropnd  to  the  southj  contain  about  300  tons  of  water, 
which  is  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a  large  basin  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pentland  hills.  This  basin  is  fed  by  artificial  streams.  Further 
down  b  the  Weigh-house  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow,  and  a 
little  below  on  the  left  is  Bank-street.  The  noble  church  of 
St.  Giles's  next  presents  itself  projecting  somewhat  into  the 
street,  and  having  the  parliament  house  and  square  on  the 
right.  This  part  of  the  street  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
removal-of  the  Lncken-booths,  theTolbooth,  and  other  shapeless 
buildbgs.    The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  little  below  St.  Giles's, 
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on  the  left^  bat  not  very  conspicaons ;  beyond  this  is  the  Tron 
chnrch ;  the  street  is  here  intersected  by  the  North  and  South 
bridges^  by  which  it  is  cut  into  two  equal  divisions.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Canongate^  St.  Mary*s  and  Leith  Wynds 
diverge  in  opposite  directions.  Besides  these  more  consider- 
able streets,  an  infinite  number  of  wynds  and  closes,  extremely 
abrupt  and  dangerous  in  their  descent,  ramify  from  the  High- 
fStreet,  and  lead  on  one  side  to  the  valley  on  the  south  of  the 
New  Town,  and  on  the  other  to  the  heart  of  the  Old  Town. 

In  the  middle  of  the  High-street,  between  St.  Giles  and  the 
Tron  church,  formerly  stood  the  cross.  This  building  was 
taken  down  in  the  year  1756.  Its  form  was  octagonal,  mea- 
suring 16  feet  in  diameter  and  15  in  height,  exclusive  of  a  co- 
lumn rising  from  the  centre  :  a  small  Ionic  pillar  occupied  each 
of  its  angles,  headed  by  a  drcular  bastion.  The  entrance  to 
the  building  was  from  the  east,  and  over  the  door  were  placed 
the  city  arms.  From  the  centre  of  the  roof  rose  a  column  21 
feet  high,  curiously  ornamented  with  thistles,  and  having  on  its 
summit  the  figure  of  an  unicorn. 

Edinburgh  cross  was  the  place  where  all  proclamations  were 
made,  and  wh«re  the  merchants  assembled  to  transact  their 
business ;  its  site  is  now  marked  by  a  radiated  pavement, 
and  the  bustle  which  here  prevails  on  a  market  day;  for  though 
the  Royal  Exchange  affords  a  most  convenient  place  of  resort,  the 
ancient  custom  of  meeting  at  ''the  cross"  still  continues. 

The  middle  pillar  of  the  cross  is  preserved  at  Drum,  four 
miles  east  of  Edinburgh. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL    WYND,    AND    HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


HioH  School  Wtnd,  is  a  narrow  lane,  leadh^  firom  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  in  the  Colgate  to  Infirmary  Street.  The 
fronts  of  the  honses  here  are  moatly  of  wood,  affording  one  of 
the  hest  spedmens  of  the  ancient  style  of  bnilding  in  Edinbaigh. 
Amot  observes,  "  From  confinement  in  spade,  as  well  as 
imitation  of  thdr  old. allies  the  French,  (for  the  dty  of  Paris 
leems  to  have  been  the  model  of  Edinbnrgh),  the  honses  i^ere 
piled  to  an  enormons  height,  some  of  them  amounting  to 
twelve  stories,  these  were  denominated  lainiii  the  access  to 
the  separate  lodgings  in  these  high  piles,  was  by  a  common 
•tair,  exposed  to  every  inconvenience  arising  from  filth, 
iteepness,  darkness,  and  danger  from  fire,  such  in  a  good 
nearare  is  the  situation  of  the  <dd  Town  to  this  hour :"  some 
of  these  sturcases  are  exposed  to  the  street,  as  appears  by 
the  view  annexed. 

The  earliest  notice  of  a  Sdhool  in  Edinbnigh,  is  to  be  found 
in  an  act  of  coundl  for  the  year  1519,  in  which  it  is  provided, 
that  no  "  bairns*'  shall  be  put  by  their  parents  to  any  school 
hot  the  prindpal  grammar  one,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings 
Soots.  The  town-coundl  in  1S78  began  the  founding  of  a 
cottege,  but  were  obHged  by  the  opposidon  made  by  the 
Archbishq)  of  St.  Andrews  and  others,  to  drop  the  design  for 
that  time.  Bqt,  that  their  children  might  n^  be  altogether 
destitute  of  education,  they  agreed  to  pay  one  William 
Bickerton  the  sum  of  jf860  Scots,  for  bml&ig  a  house  for  a 
ichool  3  and  this  was  the  oommenoement  of  the  High  Schod, 
the  erection  having  been  raised  on  the  present  nte  of  that 
leminary.    IIm  inauCdency  of  the  salaries^  however,  having 
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led  the  master  and  Dsher  to  propose  qaitting  their  sitaatkms, 
the  council  found  it  necessary  to  ordain,  ''  that  every  schdar, 
whose  father  was  a  freeman,  should  pay  quarterly  to  the 
ihftfeter  three  shilfipgs  Scots,  and  to  the  usher  two  shillhigBj 
exclusively  of  the  quarterages  received  by  them  of  sdiolars, 
sons  of  unfreemen  ;**  and  that  no  person  should  keep  a  grammar 
school  within  the  city  or  liberties,  without  leave  *  from  the 
magistrates ;  encouragements,  which  seem  to  have  retained  the 
services  of  the  teachers: 

In  the  year  1598^  the  system  was  improved  by  a  r^^^^nlatioB, 
which  appointed  four  regents  or  masters  to  [Nreside  over 
that  number  of  classes,  and  assigned  to  each  class  the  anthon 
to  be  read  in  it.  At  this  time,  too,  it  was  provided,  ^hat  the 
two  iiQder->masters  should  have  an  annual  salary  each,  of  .£90 
Scots^  together  with  13«»  4d.  per  quarter  from  their  sdiolarsj 
that  the  third  master  should  have  a  quarterly  allowanoe  ol  40 
merks  S<K>ts,  and  from  each  scholar  15«.  and  that  the  prindtpal 
master  should  have  200  merks  of  yearly  salary,  and  90iff.  per 
quarter,  with  other  regulations.  The  masters  were  thea 
''  discharged  from  receiving  any  bleise-silver  from  thdr 
scholars,  and  likewise  bent-silver,  other  than  four  pennies  atone 
timej*'  and  were  required  to  furnish  security  to  the  amoimt  of 
500  merks  that  they  would  not  resign  their  offices  without  half 
a  year's  warning. 

In  1709,  the  common-coundl  decreed,  that  fbr  all  times 
coming,  the  following  should  be  the  rule  of  payment :  the 
rector  to  have  a  salary  of  300  merks  Scots  yearly,  4#,  starliag 
per  quarter  for  each  boy  in  his  own  dass,  and  U.  quarterly  from 
every  scholar  in  the  other  classes ;  and  the  four  inferior  masters 
to  receive  an  annnal  salary  each  of  f250  merks,  and  4«. 
sterling  *^  from  the  several  scholars  in  the  respective  classes.*' 
In  1595  the  scholars  were  engaged  in  a  barrinf^  aul,  when  a 
boy  of  the  name  of  Sinclair  shot  Macmoran,  one  of  the  baiUies, 
who  had  been  sent  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  The  culprit^ 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
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^  dtisew  to  bring  him  to  jutioe,  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
throngh  the  ivperior  interest  which  was  employed  in  ht^ 
behalf. 

The  fonndation  of  the  present  School  was  laid  on  the  24th 
of  June,  1777/  by  the  late  Sir  William  Forbss,  gNind  master 
si  the  Free  Masons^  assisted  by  the  mason  lodges  in  the  «ity, 
jnd  aoooDipanied  ]»  procession  by  the  magistrates,  the  profes- 
sors, and  the  masters  and  boys  of  the  High  School.  Thie  lengtk 
of  tfa^  baUdiBg  is  l^n  ie^,  its  width  S^.  An  extensive  area 
flnTonadsit,  indesed  by  a  high  wall. 

The  coarse  of  education  at  this  seminary  i^  carried  throngh 
aiperiod,of  four  .years,  to  which  two  years  may  be  added  by 
those  who  wish  to  complete  their  asqnmntanoe'with  I^tin,  and 
to  acquire.  Greek.  Each  master  oendncts  his  own  dass 
MiroBgh  the  snccessive  stages,  and  after  consigning  them  to  thb 
rector,  retams  to  commence  a  new  dass.  Thus  the  masters 
proceed  in  rotation^  the  rector  always  receiving  the  completed 
ckss.  Those  boys  who  are  with  him  two  years  are  not  required 
to  attend  the  initiatory  department  at  college.  The  first  year 
is  oconfMed  in  learning  of  the  nidimenjts,  (Roddiman  or 
Adams),  and  a  vocabniary,  and  in  reading  Cordery,  Phsedros^ 
sad  the  grammatical  exercises.  In  tim  second  year,  the  boys 
psooeed  to  ComeHos,  Entropiss,  and  Cassar,  continuing  tho 
grasouBiatical  exercises.  The  books  of  the  third  sessisft,  are  Ovid, 
Vifgil,  and  SaUost,  .with  Mair's  Introduction.  Some  part  of 
Caesar  also  is  read,  and  occasionaUy  the  Greek  language  is  at^ 
tended  to.  In  the  lourth  year,  Mair*s  Introduction,  Virgil,  and 
Salfaist  ace  coatinned,  to  which  are  added  Quintus  Curtius,  and 
Euerpta  Irofm  daSttaoX  aitiiora.  LsAin  verses  are  now  pre- 
scribed, and  it,»  optional  to  read  portions  of  works  ^hich  are  not 
then  reading  in  the  dass ;  an  exerdse  which  receives  the  name  of 
prhmte  9tudie$,  and  in  consequence  of  which,  boys  are  placed 
higher  in  the  dass.  At  the  rector's  dass,  various  books  are 
resd  3  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  boys  to  have  read 
m  the  space  of  a  year,  very  large  portions  of  Livy,  Horace 
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i  n  pC€K  sad  ttnt,  cbanctefuod  bj 
Ike  aoit  dcgaot  Latintj. 

The  naster  condMls  Ife  wiMfe  b«ale»  of  Us  dqMrtBMBt 
ftr  the  fiat  year  hhirlf,  bvt  afterwards  caDs  in  tlie  aaAtaara 
itf  lib  nonton,  Ibnaiag  lor  dua  pvfMMe  his  daas  into  ArnoaSy 
die  munberofwludi  is  dinunithed  as  tiiepopib  improve.  He 
dasset  are  opened  to  tbe  inqpectioii  of  any  penoo  aft  all  tiaet, 
and*  jwsides  a  public  qnarteriy  cxaiBiiiatiim  of  lus  own  dais  by 
Ike  rector,  there  is  a  general  ffwaaiination  of  the  wfaok  i^ool 
in  the  beginning  of  Angnst  when  the  Session  is  abont  to 
dose.  On  dus  occasion  the  Dox  of  the  rector's  dass,  andtbe 
best  Greek  sdiolarrecdTe  gold  medals,  andin  the  other  dasses^ 
from  one  third  to  one  Ibiirth  of  each  dass,  are  rewarded  with 
prixes  of  books,  those  at  the  top  getting  the  most  valnaUe. 
The  eonrse  commences  in  October,  and  the  vacation  u  siz 
wedcs  or  two  months.  The  hoars  of  attendmice  are  from  9  to 
11,  and  from  19  to  8  during  the  eariier  part  of  the  course,  bat 
an  additionsi  hoor  is  given  in  summer  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  a  respectable  appearanoe  at  the  general  ezami* 
nation. 

The  character  of  this  institution  was  very  mudi  nosed 
by  the  late  cdebrated  Dr.  Adams,  and  is  still  supported  by  the 
able  superintendanoe  of  the  present  rector  and  his  coadjutors, 
as  is  wdl  evinced  by  the  fact,  that  about  800  boys  are  at  present 
attending  the  High  Sdiool. 

.A  library,  containing  from  8  to  10,000  volumes,  is  attadied 
<o  the  school,  the  subscriptions  for  which,  by  the  boys  in 
the  rector's  dass^  have  amounted  for  three  years  past  to  abont 
^S9Q  annually. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL,  LEITH. 


The  Grammar  School  at  Leith  stands  on-  the  south  west  part 
of  the  Links  or  Downs,  in  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  the  town. 
It  was  erected  in  1805,  and  the  expenses  were  to  be  paid  by 
volantary  subscriptions. 

The  building  consists  of  two  stories,  having  a  projecting 
centre,  and  a  rusticated  basement ;  from  the  middle  of  the  roof 
rises  a  small  tnrret,  which  contains  a  dial.  The  rooms  for  the 
different  classes  are  elegant  and  commodious,  and  the  teachers 
of  this  grammar  school  are  inferior  to  none,  in  every  qualifica- 
tion necessary  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 

An  article  published  in  the  Scots'  Magazine,  dated  from 
Leith,  March  ^th,  1804,  gives  the  following  account  of  laying 
the  first  stone  of  the  building.  ''  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
new  schools  at  Leith  was  laid  this  day,  in  the  presence  of  an 
immense  concourse  of  people ;  though  the  day  was  unfavour- 
able, several  drcnmstances  concurred  to  interest  the  public 
mind.  The  want  of  proper  accommodation  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  in  the  different  branches  of  education,  had  long  been 
felt  with  great  regret ;  but  as  the  town  has  no  public  funds, 
there  was  little  probability  of  seeing  this '  desirable  object 
speedily  accomplished.  In  the  present  flourishing  and  en- 
lightened state  of  the  conimunity,  it  occurred  to  some  spirited 
individuals,  that  the  sum  necessary  for  erecting  new  schools 
might  be  obtained  by  voluntary  contributions.  This  scheme 
was  no  sooner  proposed  than  Adopted  \  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  town,  a  very  large  sum  was  collected  in  a  few  days,  every 
class  of  the  inhabitants  subscribing  with  a  zeal  and  liberality, 
which  have  never  been  surpassed  on  any  similar  occasion. 
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"  It  was  kBOWB  that  tbe  stone  was  to  be  lud  by  tbe  chair- 
naa  of  tbe  ooBmittee,  as  master  of  the  Phoenidan  Lodge ; 
who,  from  his  situation,  has  fortanately  the  power,  as  he  has 
natoraDy  the  indtnation,  to  promote  eyery  mideftaking  of 
poUic  utility.  The  Royal  Leith  Volnnteers  had  offered  to 
escort  the  procession,  and  aD  public  and  offidal  persons  in  the 
town  were  b?ited  to  attend.  At  one  o'dodc  the  procesnon 
moved  from  the  Assembly  Hall,  to  the  place  mariced  oat  for 
the  new  bnilding;  when  it  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot,  it 
opened  to  the  right  and  left ;  and  the  right  worshipful  master 
of  the  lodge,  accompanied  by  the  brethren,  stepped  forward  to 
the  sonth  east  comer  of  the  intended  building,  and  there  laid 
the  foundation  stone,  with  the  usual  masonic  solemnities. 

*'  In  the  stone  were  deposited,  a  glass  for  containing  the  coins 
ofGeoi^  III.  an  Edinbuigh  almanac,  newspapers,  &c.  The 
jar  was  covered  with  a  tin-plate,  having  a  suitable  inscription 
engraved  on  it ;  together  with  the  names  of  the  magistrates, 
ministers,  masters  of  incorporation,  and  of  tbe  committee  for 
conducting  the  building.  The  master  having  pronounced  the 
usual  beneiiUction,  and  a  suitable  address  being  delivered  by 
one  of  the  ministers,  the  company  retired." 
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ABBEY  OF  HOLYROOD  HOUSE. 


'hn  Abbey  of  Holyrood-hoose  lies  oontigoons  to  the  palace  of 
the  same  name^  both  oX.  them  being  sitnated  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Old  Town.  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
fonnded  by  David  the  First,  who  being  assavlted  by  a  stag,  was 
miraculously  deliYered  by  the  means  of  a  cross  which  fell  from 
heaven.  Tlus  monarch,  the  night  alter  his  happy  escape,  was 
directed  by  a  vision  to  erect  a  honse  for  canons  regular  on  the 
spot  where  the  cross  appeared  to  him  \  accordingly,  in  the  year 
1198,  he  fonnded  this  abbey,  calfing  it  the  monastery  of  the 
Hol^  CroBS,  and  lodging  in  it,  with  great  formality,  the  celestial 
instmment  of  his  preservation,  which  had  remained  in  Ids 
possession ;  and  here  it  continued  till  the  battle  of  Durham, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  preserved  in  the  town 
of  Durham  for  many  ages  with  superstitious  veneration. 

The  canons  of  Holyrood  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  came  originally  from  St.  Andrew's.  It  appears  that  an 
ample  provision  was  made  for  their  support,  the  charter  of 
erection  conveying  to  them  a  perpetual  right  to  the  church  of 
the  castle,  the  church  and  parish  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  chapels  of 
Corstorphia  and  Liberton,  with  part  of  the  adjoining  lands,  the 
church  of  Hereth,  in  Stirlingshire,  the  towns  of  Broughten, 
Pittendrich,  Hamar  and  Fordham,  the  lands  of  Inverleith,  one 
half  of  the  taUow,  lard,  and  hides  of  the  beasts  kiUed  in  Edin- 
burgh,be8ides  several  priories,  fisheries,  and  revenues  out  of  the 
exchequer.  Succeeding  kings  having  extended  the  privileges 
of  the  abbey,  it  was  considered  the  richest  establishment  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland,  its  revenues,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation^ 
amounting  in  money  to  JS9&0  sterling  annually,  and  in  kind  to 
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442  bolls  of  wheat,  640  bolls  of  beer,  560  bolls  of  oats,  500 
capons,  2  dozen  of  hens,  2  dozen  of  salmon,  12  loads  (tf  salt, 
and  of  swine,  a  number  not  precisely  asoertiuned.  Hie 
canons  also,  at  the  origin  of  the  institution,  were  provided  by 
David  with  a  right  to  the  trial  by  duel,  and  to  the  water  and 
fire  ordeals.  Besides  the  abovementioned  privileges,  the  canons 
had  the  right  of  finding  out ''  noted  witches  and  warlocks,"  and 
of  determining  controversies  of  every  kind ;  and  thdr  abbey  far« 
nished  an  asylum  to  the  guilty,  whom  it  was  accounted  sacrikgo 
to  follow,  except  in  the  case  of  murder. 

In  the  year  1177>  a  national  council  was  held  in  the  abbey, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  English  and  Scotdsh 
clergy,  as  to  the  submission  of  the  latter  to  the  church  oi 
England,  a  legate  having  bc^en  sent  by  the  pope  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  it.  In  the  years  1332  and  1385,  it  suffered  from  the 
devastations  of  the  English.  In  1457^  Archibald  Crawford, 
lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  was  appointed  abbot  of  Holy- 
rood  House.  By  him,  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  which 
characterizes  the  present  state  of  the  abbey,  was  substituted  for 
the  Norman  employed  by  David  the  First.  When  the  earl  of 
Hertford  entered  Scotland  in  the  year  1544,  this  monastery 
was  almost  entirely  consumed  by  his  soldiers,  the  choir  and 
transept  of  the  church  having  been  destroyed,  and  nothing 
preserved  but  the  nave.  It  was  then  that  sir  Richard  Lea 
carried  off  the  brazen  font,  in  which  the  children  of  the  royal 
family  had  been  usually  baptised,  and  after  engraving  an 
insolent  inscription  on  it,  presented  it  to  the  church  of  St. 
Alban*s,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  inscription  was  in  Latin,  and 
may  be  thus  translated  : — ''  When  Leith,  a  town  of  good  ac- 
count in  Scotland,  and  Edinburgh,  the  principal  city  of  that 
nation,  were  on  fire,  sir  Richard  Lea,  knt.  saved  me  out  <^ 
the  flames,  and  brought  me  into  Elngland ;  in  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  kindness,  I,  who  hitherto  served  only  at  the  baptism 
of  the  children  of  kings,  do  now  most  willingly  offer  the  same 
service  to  the  meanest  of  the  English  nation.    Lea^  the  con- 
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foeror^  hath  so  commanded.    Adiea.     A.  D.  1543,   in  the 
36th  year  of  king  Henry  VIII." 

This  font  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  was  sold  for  its  weight  of 
metal,  and  ignobly  destroyed.  After  the  battle  of  Pinkey,  the 
monks  made  their  escape,  and  the  church  and  palace  were 
stripped  of  the  lead  which  coTcred  them,  by  the  English,  who 
also  took  down  the  bells.  At  the  reformation,  the  monastery 
was  dissolved,  and  the  chnrch  completely  despoiled :  from  a 
mistaken  principle  of  religious  zeal  and  dcTotion,  the  earl  of 
Glencaim  laid  waste  the  beautiful  chapel,  broke  into  pieces  its 
yalnable  furniture,  and  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  statues  and 
other  ornaments  in  ruins.  It  was  again  fitted  up  by  James  the 
Seventh,  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  being  paved  with  marble, 
and  having  many  beautiful  shields  and  armorial  devices  executed 
upon  it;  the  king  also  erected  a  magnificent  throne,  and  twelve 
stalls  for  the  knights  companions  of  the  order  of  St.  Andrew, 
with  a  large  and  fine  toned  organ.  Chosen  workmen  were  sent 
from  London,  with  directions  to  finish  the  twelve  apostles  in  the 
best  manner,  to  be  placed  in  as  many  different  compartments, 
or  niches,  along  the  interior  of  the  building  on  one  side,  and 
as  many  of  the  prophets  for  corresponding  niches  on  the  other. 
This  design  was  most  violently  opposed  by  the  bigotted 
populace,  who  alleged  that  the  king  intended  to  establish  the 
popish  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  that  these  statues  were 
intended  as  objects  of  adoration,  and  consequently  the  whole  of 
the  workmanship  was  defaced,  and  the  artizans  compelled  to 
desist  from  their  undertaking.  At  the  Restoration  Charles  the 
Second  completely  repaired  the  church,  and  ordained  that  it 
should  in  future  be  set  apart  as  a  chapel  royal,  and  be  no  longer 
used  as  the  parochial  church  of  Canongate.  It  was  therefore 
prepared  for  this  purpose  in  a  very  splendid  manner ;  a  throne 
was  placed  in  it  for  the  sovereign,  and  twelve  stalls  for  the 
knights  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle  -.  but,  at  the  revolution,  the 
populace  were  again  roused  by  apprehensions  of  popery,  and 
giving  vent  to  their  fury,  set  fire  to  the  church,  and  reduced 
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the  interior  to  a  state  of  ruin  \  they  at  the  same  time  broke 
open  the  sepulchres  of  their  sovereigns^  opened  the  coffins^  and 
left  the  bddies  naked  and  exposed. 

Amot  observes^  that  *'  these  walls,  which  could  withstand 
the  fury  of  a  mob^  have  since  been  brought  to  the  ground 
through  the  extreme  avarice  or  stupidity  of  an  architect.  As 
the  roof  of  the  church  was  becoming  ruinous,  the  duke  %A 
Hamilton,  heritable  keeper  of  the  palace,  represented  its  con- 
dition to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  about  the  year  1758,  and 
craved  that  it  might  be  repaired.  To  this  effect  an  architect 
and  mason  were  consulted.  The  waUs  of  the  church  were 
already  upwards  of  600  years  old,  and  were  but  in  a  crasy 
condition,  yet  did  these  men  propose,  instead  of  putting  a  slate 
roof  on  it,  to  cover  it  *with  flag  stones.  This  new  roof  soon 
injured  the  fabric.  A  report  was  made  to  the  barons  by  another 
architect  in  1766,  that  the  church  would  speedily  become  roinons 
if  the  new  roof  was  not  taken  off,  as  the  walls  had  never  been 
intended  for  so  vast  a  load.  Nothing  was  done  in  oonseqnence 
of  this  report,  and  the  church  fell  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1768; 
when  we  lately  visited  it,  we  saw  in  the  middle  of  the  chapel, 
'the  broken  shafts  of  the  columns  which  had  been  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  roof.  Upon  looking  into  the  vaults,  the 
doors  of  which  were  found  open,  we  found  that  what  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  mob  at  the  Revolution,  became  a  prey 
to  the  rapacity  of  the  mob  who  ransacked  the  church  after  it 
fell.  In  1776  we  had  seen  the  body  of  James  V.  and  some 
others,  in  their  leaden  coffins.  The  coffins  were  now  stolen. 
The  head  of  queen  Magdalene,  which  was  then  entire,  and 
even  beautiful,  and  the  scull  of  Damley  were  also  stolen.  His 
thigh  bones,  however,  still  remain,  and  are  prools  of  the 
vastness  of  his  stature/' 

Tlie  chapel  of  Holyrood-house  in  its  pristine  state,  was  a 
magnificent  structure  of  the  English  or  pointed  style  of 
architecture.  Its  west  front  has  been  compared  with  Melrose 
abbey,  Ely,   and   York,    cathedrals.     The  highly  enriched 
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windows  which  lighted  the  rood  loft  are  uniyersally  admired. 
The  colamns,  mouldings,  and  scnlptores  of  the  west  door> 
are  executed  in  the  boldest  style  of  alto-relieyo,  and  exhibit 
Tarious  grotesque  devices,  the  whole  elegantly  designed  and 
executed.  Immediately  above  the  door  is  a  small  square  stonOi 
having  this  inscription.  • 

nE   SHALL   BUILD   ANB    HOUSE  . 

FOR   MY    NAME,    AND    I   WILL 

8TABLISH   HIS   THRONE 

FOB    EVER. 


BASILICAM  HANC  SEMI 

RUTAM  CAR0LU8  REX, 

OPTIMUS  INSTRAURAVIT. 

ANNO  DOM. 

cia.iocxxxiii. 

The  north  side  of  the  building  is  ornamented  with  but- 
tresses, enriched  with  canopied  niches  and  pinnacles  3  this  was 
the  work  of  abbot  Crauford  in  the  time  of  James  III.  The 
south  side  of  the  church  is  likewise  adorned  with  buttresses, 
but  differing  from  those  of  the  north.  At  the  east  end  is  the 
great  window,  the  tracery  of  which  was  thrown  down  by 
a  storm  in  1795,  but  has  since  been  replaced.  The  belfry  is 
a  small  tower  on  the  north-west  corner  of  the  abbey  church, 
and  contains  a  finely-executed  statnb  of  lord  Belhaven.  On 
the  compartments  behind  are  Latin  inscriptions,  translated 
as  follows : 

"  Here  are  interred  the  remains  of  Robert,  lord  viscount 
Belhaven,  baron  of  Spot,  &c.  and  counsellor  to  king  Charles, 
and  most  intimately  in  favour  with  him,  because  formerly  he  had 
been  most  dear  to  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  and  master  of  his 
horse.  But  he  being  dead,  and  Charles  his  brother  now  reigning, 
he  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  king's  household,  and  enter- 
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tamed  with  a  singular  degree  of  favour^  and  advanced  to  great 
bononrs  and  wealth.  In  his  yonth  he  enjoyed  the  sweet  society 
of  Nicolas  Murray,  daughter  to  the  baron  of  Abercaimey,  bis 
only  wife>  who  lived  with  him  not  above  eighteen  months,  and 
died  in  child-bed  with  her  child.  When  grievoos  old  age  came 
upon  him  (as  weary  of  bad  times  and  customs),  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  noise  of  the  court,  he  returned  to  his  country. 
He  nominated  sir  Archibald  and  sir  Robert  Douglasses,  baronets, 
sons  to  his  eldest  brother,  his  heirs,  dividing  equally  amongst 
them  all  his  lands  and  goods,  except  some  legacies,  and  they 
erected  this  monument  to  his  memory  as  a  token  of  their 
gratitude.  • 

''  Nature  supplied  in  him  by  sagadty  what  his  mind  wanted  of 
education.  He  was  inferior  to  none  in  a  good  capacity  and  can- 
dour ;  he  would  soon  be  angry,  but  was  as  soon  calmed.  This  one 
thing  he  had  in  his  life,  which  scarcely  could  be  alike  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  for  loyalty  towards  his  prince,  love  to  his  coun- 
try, kindness  to  his  relations,  and  charity  to  the  poor,  he  was 
singular.  In  prosperity  he  was  meek  and  moderate,  in  adver- 
sity his  constancy  and  magnanimity  prevailed  to  his  very  end. 
He  died  at  Edinburgh,  the  14th  day  of  January,  and  fi^m  the 
incarnation  of  the  Messiah  lb'39,  and  of  his  age  66,  being  the 
third  year  above  his  great  climacteric." 

The  annexed  view  from  the  king's  park  shows  the  palace  as 
well  as  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  with  the  Calton  HiD  in 
the  distance,  surmounted  by  Nelson's  Monument. 

The  view  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  is  taken  from  the 
east,  and  exhibits  its  present  state  of  dilapidation. 

Mr.  John  Petrie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  published  a 
copious  and  interesting  description  of  the  monastery  and  chi^ 
royal  of  Holyrood,  from  which  we  have  made  some  extracts. 
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PALACE  OF  HOLYROOD  HOUSE. 


The  Pakce  of  Holyrood- house  bai  bad  its  bi story  so  blended 
iiith  that  of  the  Abbey,  that  it  is  now  iio possible  to  determine 
at  what  period  of  time^  or  by  whom,  the  former  was  erected. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  abbey  U  the  most  ancient  of 
the  two-  There  appears  to  have  been  an  e^fahlis^hment  here, 
independent  of  the  abbey,  as  early  a»  the  time  of  Robert  Bruce, 
aad  we  fiad  Ihai  most  of  the  subsequent  kings  of  Scotland 
made  it  their  residence,  or  distin^ished  it  by  some  remark- 
able transaction.  Arnot  and  others  date  the  origin  of  the 
palace  from  the  reign  of  James  Y.  who,  we  are  told,  "  in  the 
fiprmgof  the  year  1525,  founded  a  fair  palace  in  the  nbbey  of 
Holy  rood-house  and  three  great  towers,"  intending  it  as  a 
place  of  oceasional  residence.  These  towers  form  the  north- 
trest  portion  of  the  building,  and  the  name  of  James  may  stiU 
be  seen  upon  one  of  them. 

The  Palace  having  been  destroyed  by  the  English,  from 
its  mins  there  arose  a  fairer  Jind  more  extensive  structure,  con- 
si  esting  of  hve  courts  ;  in  this  state  the  building  coDtioucd  till 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell. 

The  present  Palace  of  Holyrood -house  was  planned  booh 
after  the  restoration}  by  sir  William  Bruce,  an  eminent  archn 
lect  of  that  period,  and  built  by  Robert  Mylne.  In  1745, 
the  apartments  erected  by  James  V,  were  occupied  by  the  pre- 
tender, and  shortly  afterw  ards  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  both 
of  whom  slept  in  the  same  bed.  After  this  time  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  Palace,  till  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
about  thirty  years  ago,  gave  orders  for  a  thorough  repair,  and 
it  was  soon  afterwards  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  royal 
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exiles  from  France,  who  resided  here  for  some  years,  and  held 
frequent  and  brilliant  levees.  Upon  their  removal  in  the  year 
1799,  their  gratitude  was  expressed  by  a  letter,  addressed  to 
the  lord  provost  and  magistrates,  translated  as  follows : 

"  Edinburgh,  August  5,  1799. 
'^  Gentlemen, 

"  Circumstances  relative  to  the  good 
of  the  service  of  the  king,  my  brother,  making  it  requisite  that 
I  should  leave  this  country,  where,  during  my  residence  I  have 
constantly  received  the  most  distinguished  marks  of  attention 
and  regard,  I  should  reproach  myself  were  I  to  depart  without 
expressing  to  its  respective  magistrates,  and  through  them  to 
the  inhabitants  at  large,  the  grateful  sense  with  which  my 
heart  is  penetrated,  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  have 
seconded  the  generous  hospitality  of  his  Britannic  m^esty.  I 
hope  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  known,  in  happier 
moments,  my  feelings  on  this  occasion,  and  express  to  you 
more  fully  the  sentiments  with  which  you  have  inspired  me. 
Signed,  "  Charles  Philip. ' 

The  duke  of  Argyle  and  other  noblemen  have  lodgings  at 
the  Palace  by  royal  grants,  and  the  towers  of  king  James 
furnish  a  city  residence  to  the  family  of  Hamilton,  the  duke 
being  hereditary  keeper. 

The  present  Palace  is  a  quadrangle,  inclosing  a  court 
ninety-four  feet  square  -,  its  buildings  are  all  four  stories  in 
height  besides  the  attic,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  side, 
which  is  only  two  stories  -,  this  side  of  the  quadrangle 
contains  the  grand  entrance,  and  is  likewise  distinguished 
by  a  double  ballustrade  and  a  flat  roof  5  at  each  of  its  ex- 
tremities is  a  castellated  square  tower^  strengthened  on  its 
exterior  angles  by  round  towers  of  el^ant  dimensions.  The 
great  entrance  is  composed  of  four  Doric  columns  with  a 
corresponding  entablature,  under  which  appear  the  royal  arms 
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of  Scotland^  the  whole  is  surmoiiiited  by  an  octangular  turret^ 
terminated  by  an  imperial  crown.  On  the  opposite  or  eastern 
side  of  the  quadrangle  within  the  courts  is  a  pediment  contain- 
ing the  arms  which  have  been  assumed  since  the  Union  5  the 
court  is  surrounded  by  a  piazza,  having  Doric  pilasters  anfi  an 
entablature  ornamented  with  the  thistle,  crown,  and  other 
ensigns  of  Scottish  royalty;  between  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor  is  a  range  of  Ionic  pilasters,  and  above  these  an 
equal  number  of  the  Corinthian  order  -,  a  large  staircase  on 
the  right  hand  leads  to  the  royal  apartments,  and  on  the 
north  side  is  the  great  gallery,  which  is  150  feet  long.  This 
gallery  is  hung  with  the  fanciful  portnuts  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven  monarchs  of  Scotland,  painted  by  De  Witt,  these 
were  wantonly  defaced  and  mangled  by  the  troops  that  were 
quartered  here  after  the  defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Falkirk,  in 
1745.  In  this  gallery  the  peers  of  Scotland  are  elected,  and 
it  is  well  suited  to  the  dignity  and  splendour  of  such  an 
occasion  ;  it  was  likewise  employed  by  the  princes  of  France  for 
the  celebration  of  mass. 

The  apartments  occupied  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  fill  the 
old  portion  of  the  Palace.  On  the  second  floor  are  those  which 
were  used  by  queen  Mary,  whose  bed  still  remains.  The  fur- 
niture of  this  bed  is  of  crimson  damask,  bordered  with  green 
silk  tassels  and  fringes,  and  tradition  assigns  the  decorations 
to  the  fair  hands  of  the  unfortunate  queen  -,  but  the  whole  is 
now  in  a  very  decayed  state.  There  are  likewise  some  old 
chairs,  covered  with  crimson  velvet ;  in  this  room  a  .small 
opening  is  to  be  seen  which  leads  to  a  trap-stair,  communi- 
cating with  the  apartment  below.  By  this  passage,  Darnley 
and  his  accomplices  conveyed  themselves  into  the  closet  in 
which  Mary  was  supping  with  Rizzio  her  secretary,  who  was 
dragged  out  of  that  closet  through  the  bed-chamber  into  the 
chamber  of  presence,  and  there  expired  under  repeated  blows. 
Large  dark  spots  near  the  outer  door  of  this  room,  are  said  to 
be  the  indelible  stains  of  his  blood.   The  armour  of  Darnley  and 
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bis  toil,  and  the  booU,  in  shape  and  size  the  prototypes  of  tkoae 
now  worn  by  the  hone  gnards,  with  the  qneen*s  dresang  bos, 
are  still  shewn  in  these  apartments.  Here  are  besides  some 
▼ery  good  portraits  $  one  <^  Henry  Damky^  or,  aooordii^  to 
Pennant,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  Qoeen  Mary,  Charles  II. 
Cardinal  Beaton,  and  Jcim  Knox,  &e. 

The  Palace  of  Holyrood  is  thoogfat  to  resemble  that  of 
Hampton  Court.  It  is  the  only  royal  habitation  in  Scotland 
that  is  not  in  mins.  Its  environs  still  afford  the  ungolar  pri- 
vilege of  an  asylum  to  debtors ;  but  this  privilege  may  have 
been  derived  from  the  Abbey  rather  than  from  the  Palace ;  fcH* 
it  is  well  known  from  history,  that  the  cardinals  for  ages  pre> 
tended  that  they  had  the  privilege  (as  formerly  the  vestal  virgins 
of  Rome),  of  giving  grace  to  the  criminal,  whom  by  diance 
they  might  meet  on  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution.  In  1309, 
we  find  the  cardinal  de  St.  Eusebe,  rescuing  such  a  victim  in 
the  Rue  d*  Aubri  le  Boachor,  in  Paris :  and  if  the  power  of  the 
religious  extended  in  those  days  to  the  rescuing  firom  capital 
punishments,  there  is  no  reason  to  ima^^  It  ineffisctnal  in 
protection  from  a  suit  for  a  common  debt. 


frcnx  Licith.  ^K^nid . 
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Os  tbe  soutlj-west  end  of  the  Calton  Hill  is  a  cemetery,  is 
which  are  deposited  the  ashes  of  the  celebrated  David  Hume, 
and  a  MonnnieDt  is  raised  over  them  to  his*  memory.  This 
atrnctiire  is  of  a  ctrctdar  form,  in  the  Grecian  styk',  aad  20 
feet  in  diameter  by  about  30  feet  high.  The  top  of  tlie  wall 
by  which  the  roof  is  concealed^  is  enriched  by  a  Doric  cot  a* 
blalure,  and  the  bcildiog  further  do\m  is  encomjmssed  with  ti 
belt  and  cornice.  On  the  south  and  north  sidei5  two  pedestal^j 
whict  are  lO  feet  high  and  5  wide j  support  the  same  number  of 
8j>hbxcs»  Carved  in  a  stone  pan n el  over  the  door,  which 
fronts  the  north-east,  is  this  inscriptions  "  David  Hume,  Bora 
ApriHeih,  17 U— Died  August  25th,  1776,  Erected  in  me- 
mory of  bim  in  1778."  Above  this  again  is  a  niche,  containing 
a  TaSCj  which  was  lately  placed  there  by  the  nephew  of  the 
philoaopher  us  a  memorial  of  hi  a  own  wifcj  and  whieh  has  on 
it  the  following  words  :  '*  Janae  Alder,  feminae  benignae 
optinme,  nxori  snavissimae^  banc  uruam  fell cis  con jugii  memor^ 
posuit  David  Hnme,  A,  D,  1817" 

D^vtd  H«me,  the  best  probably  of  the  historians  of  his 
country,  and  the  most  ingenious  of  its  sceptical  writers,  was 
the  yottngest  sou  of  a  family  which  could  boast  an  ancient  and 
noble  genealogy.  He  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
acd  was  intended  for  the  bar,  but  never  put  on  the  gown. 
Tbc  writings  of  Locke  being  then  in  great  repute,  Hume  was 
iudaced  to  turn  his  attention  to  metaphysical  studies,  the 
teiauits  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world  at  different  times  in  his 
"  History  of  Human  Nature,'*  and  his  "  Essays,"  8lc,  Tliese 
works  were  variously  received^  but  none  of  them  so  favourably 
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as  hiB  Political  Discourse,  and  his  History  of  England.  His 
sceptical  tenets  as  to  the  existence  of  matter  and  mind,  which 
he  resolves  into  ideas  and  impressions,  have  been  well  exposed 
by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  his  objections  to  revealed  religion, 
most  satisfactorily  and  unanswerably  repelled  by  Drs.  Camp- 
bell, Beattie,  and  others. 

After  spending  most  of  his  patrimony  in  his  earlier  and 
more  nnsnooessfnl  productions,  Hnme  went  to  reside  a  year 
with  the  Marqnis  of  Annandale.  He  was  afterwards  emfdoyed 
in  several  very  important  civil  and  diplomatic  services.  By 
these  means,  realizing  a  fortune  of  £1000  a  year,  he  retired  in 
1769  to  spend  the  remunder  of  his  life  in  his  native  coimtry, 
where  he  died  in  1776. 

An  account  of  his  death  was  published  in  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  whose  object  was  to  show,  that  notwith- 
standing the  sceptical  opinion  of  Hume,  he  died  with  the 
utmost  composure  ;  and  that  in  his  life  as  well  as  at  his  death, 
he  appeared  the  wisest  and  best  of  men.  The  absurdities  of 
this  letter  were  ably  exposed  by  Dr.  Home,  in  a  small  volome, 
on  the  ''  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  David  Hume,'*  which 
is  better  calculated  than  almost  any  other  book  to  guard  the 
minds  of  youth  agunst  the  insidious  strokes  of  infidelity  : 
indeed,  the  presumption  and  extravagant  affectation  could  not 
have  been  too  strongly  reprobated,  which  induced  Hume  on  die 
near  approach  of  death,  to  compose  a  dialogue  between  him- 
self and  the  ferryman  of  Styx. 

The  following^M  tT esprit  is  not  generally  known  : 

Epitaph. 
*'  Within  this  circular  Idea, 
"  Galled  vulgarly  a  tomb, 
"  The  Impressions  and  Ideas  rest 
''  That  constituted  Hume.'* 
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Ikv^bbsk  18  a  bcaBtifu]  Tillage  five  or  six  miles  from  Edm- 
buT^h  :  it  is  situated  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Esk^  which 
iaUs  iu  two  streams  from  the  tnoantains  of  Morfit  and  Fentlaodi 
that  bound  the  great  rale  of  Midlothian.  These  at  reams  Bow 
together  through  the  valley,  and  are  intercepted  in  their  coarse 
by  the  bilJ  upon  which  stands  the  church  and  village  of  Inve- 
reak*  The  situation  of  this  parish  is  esteemed  the  moat  beau- 
tiful of  any  in  North  Britain  5  the  south  side  of  the  hiU,  taking 
the  fofju  of  a  crescent^  displays  a  delightful  pronpeet  ox'cr  the 
woods  of  Dalkeithj  and  the  extensive  country  to  the  sonth. 
So  peculiarly  heaJthy  is  Inveresk,  that  it  anciently  obtaiaod  the 
name  of  the  Montpeilier  of  Scotland :  the  soil  being  reniarkably 
dry,  and  the  constant  freshness  derived  from  the  river  and  the 
adjacent  sea^  constitutes  a  i^oftness  and  amenity  In  thtiair,  that 
is  rarely  experienced  in  any  other  tjituation  in  this  northern 
dimate*  According  to  some  historians,  the  Romans  had  a 
station  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  in  aftertimes  a  church 
was  erected }  but  at  what  precise  date  ia  not  to  be  ascertained. 

The  foundation  stone  of  the  present  fabric  was  Uid  on  the 
16th  September,  1803,  by  the  master  of  the  Musselburgh  Kil- 
winning lodge,  accompanied  by  a  deputation  from  scleral  lodgci 
in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood-  The  eviernal  appearance 
of  the  building  is  rather  plain  ;  it  baa  a  lofty  to^ver  and  spire, 
and  being  situated  upon  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  a  very  con- 
Fplcuons  and  pleasing  object. 

A  sermon  was  preached  in  the  old  chnreh  of  luveresk  in  the 
year  17^8,  npon  an  occasion  so  memorable,  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  interest  the  majority  of  readers.     As  abandoned  woman. 
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named  Margaret  Dickson^  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  in  the 
Grass  Market,  Edinbnrgh^  for  the  murder  of  her  own  child ; 
after  being  cnt  down,  she  was  thrown  into  a  chest,  in  order  to 
be  taken  to  Masselbnrgh  for  interment.  In  the  way  thither, 
the  people  who  accompanied  the  cart,  stopping  some  time  at 
a  place  called  Pepper  Mill  to  refresh  themselves,  were  alarmed 
by  one  in  the  company,  who  affirmed,  that  he  felt  some  motion 
in  the  chest  ^  whereupon  it  was  immediately  broken  open,  and 
her  friends  caused  a  vein  to  be  opened,  and  gave  her  some 
spirits ;  these  operations  were  attended  with  such  symptoms, 
that  they  soon  anticipated  her  perfect  recovery.  She  was 
taken  the  same  evening  to  Musselburgh,  and  so  far  revived, 
that  before  the  following  day,  she  sat  up  and  spoke  to  the  com- 
pany, &nd  shortly  afterwards  was  in  perfect  health.  It  was 
eonjectuVed,  that  the  motion  of  the  cart  whereon  she  lay,  pro* 
Toked  a  renewed  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  led  primacSy  to 
her  recovery.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, before  a  very  numerous  auditory  3  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  the  address  was  likewise  present.  A  short  time  after- 
wards, the  woman  having  occasion  to  viafit  Edinburgh,  such  aa 
immense  body  of  people  were  attracted  to  see,  as  it  were,  one 
alive  from  the  dead,  that  she  was  in  danger  of  being  stifled  by 
the  pressure,  and  was  obliged  to  take  reftige  in  a  dwelling,  and 
finally  to  escape  by  a  back  door.  She  kept  an  ale  house  for 
many  years  after  this  event  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inveresk, 
and  at  length  died  as  she  had  lived,  an  impenitent  profligate. 
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HOUSE  OF  JOHN  KNOX. 


The  iMMide  of  this  eminent  person  has^  in  this  advanced  age«  a 
singnkrly  mean  appearance,  being  situated  in  a  part  of  the 
Old  Town,  inhabited  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  society,  and 
is  cBatingaiBhed  by  a  small  effigy  of  the  reformer  occupy* 
ing  a  pulpit  on  one  of  its  angles.  Many  houses  in  this 
nei^bourhood,  remarkable  solely  for  their  great  age,  and  still 
greater  deformity,  were,  nevertheless,  the  dwellings  of  oqr  an- 
cestors most  distinguished  for  rank  and  literature  5  but  when  we 
contemplate  the  venerable  residence  of  the  great  Scottish  Refor- 
mer, the  associations  recalled  to  mind  are  flattering  to  our  pride, 
and  are  highly  honourable  to  his  memory.  We  think  less  of  the 
greatness  of  his  power,  and  his  intimacy  and  influence  with  his 
most  illustrious  contemporaries,  than  of  his  unadorned  plainness 
of  character,  and  unafiected  hiftnility. 

John  Knox  was  born  in  the  year  1505^  at  a  place  called 
Gifford,  near  Haddington.     He  was  educated  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  obtained  a  degree  in  arts,  and  while 
very  young  exercised  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  Like  the  cele- 
brated German  Reformer,  he  imbibed  in  his  youth  the  principles 
of  the  most  bigotted  Catholicism ;  but,  hearing  the  discourses 
of  a  certain  friar,  hegrew  undecided  in  his  opinions,  and,  finally, 
by  the  advice  and  representations  of  George  Wishart,   (an 
early  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism),  he  threw  off*  his 
adherence  to  the  Romish  church,  and  became  an  ardent  reformer. 
After  a  variety  of  trials  and  dangers,  whidi  he  bore  with  sin- 
gular patience  and  unshaken  fortitude,  he  became  a  minister  in 
Edinburgh,  and  so  zealous  was  he  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  functions,  that  the  highest  rank  was  not  exempted  from 
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the  most  acrimonious  reprehensions.  A  proof  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  his  address  to  the  queen^  before  whose  council  he  was 
summoned  on  the  following  occasion.  Certain  of  her  Majesty^s 
family  who  remained  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  had  a 
priest,  who  performed  service  as  usual  in  the  chapel  during  her 
absence.  Many  papists  resorting  thither,  the  ministers  were  so 
offended  that,  at  their  instigation,  the  citizens  of  Edinbuigh  went 
down  one  day,  when  they  were  told  the  congregation  was  con- 
siderable, and  being  denied  entrance,  forced  the  gate ;  some  of 
the  auditors  were  taken  and  dragged  to  prison,  but  the  priest 
escaped  by  a  back  way.  Mary  was  so  incensed  at  the  indignity, 
that  she  determined  not  to  return  to  the  city  till  the  perpetra- 
tors had  undergone  an  exemplary  punishment.  Knox  bong 
considered  the  principal  author  of  the  tumult,  was  called 
before  the  council,  and  charged,  among  other  things,  with  pre- 
suming to  assemble  the  people  from  all  quarters  whenever  he 
thought  proper.  After  vindicating  himself  with  great  spirit,  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  queen,  and  conjured  her  in  the  name 
of  Almighty  God,  as  she  regarded  the  eternal  welfare  of  her  soul, 
to  forsake  the  idolatrous  religion  she  professed,  and  by  her 
authority  maintuned  against  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 

After  a  life  of  incredible  hardships,  during  which  he  main- 
tained the  most  unshaken  integrity,  Knox  died  in  the  year 
1572»  full  of  age  and  honours. 

The  dark  side  of  his  character^  was  an  inflexible  and  an 
undiscriminating  sternness,  which  never  permitted  him  to  at- 
tempt conversion  by  gentle  means ;  but,  it  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten, that  had  he  not  been  of  a  temperament  harsh  in  the  extreme, 
he  could  never  have  accomplished  the  present  work  of  reforma- 
tion, in  a  period  of  a  peculiarly  dark  and  savage  complexion.  An 
eulogium  pronounced  over  his  grave,  by  the  earl  of  Morton, 
(who  was  his  friend),  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  man, 
and  honourable  to  his  memory,  *'  Here  lies  a  man  who  never 
knew  fear." 
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LYING-IN  HOSPITAL. 


This  building  was  formerly  a  private  dieelllog  house^  but  is 
now  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  poor  or  nnfortonate 
females,  whose  circamstances  deprive  them  of  proper  assistance 
at  their  own  houses.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  extremely 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  being 
well  aired,  and  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  small  park,  re- 
moved from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  tbe  street  5  it  is  chiefly 
under  the  crare  of  the  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  university 
of  Edinbui^h.  The  business  of  the.institution  is  managed  by 
a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  and  a  number  of  directors, 
annually  elected^  and  is  supported  by  yearly  subscriptions 
and  donations. 

Long  before  the  establishment  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  it 
appears,  that  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  necessities  of 
patients,  who  required  the  gratuitous  aid  of  midwifery.  For 
in  the  .year  1756,  Dr.  Thomas  Young  was  appointed  by  tbe 
town-coundl,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the  University  or 
College  of  Edinburgh  3  and  he  was  the  first  established  pro- 
fessor who  gave  lectures  on  his  particular  branch  of  practice. 
His  plan  was  to  give  three  courses  in  the  year,  each  of  which 
lasted  about  three  months  5  they  comprehended  not  only  the  prac- 
tical part  of  midwifery,  but  the  several  diseases  peculiar  to 
women;  likewise  the  management  of  new-bom  infants,  and  the 
disorders  to  which  they  are  subject.  To  render  this  branch  of 
education  stiU  more  complete,  the  students  had  access,  under 
certun  regulations,  to  the  lying-  in  ward,  which  was  fitted  up 
at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Young,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and 
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tiiere  freqaoit  opportmiities  were  afibrded  tbem  of  pncAisiog 
in  midirifery. 

From  the  earliest  ages  to  no  great  distance  from  our  own 
times,    midwifery  was^  performed,  pethaps,   exdasiveiy   by 
women ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  were  all 
females.     Nor  do  we  meet  with  a  single  instance,  of  a  chimr- 
gical,  or  medical  practitioner,  having  been  had  recourse  to, 
and  actually  employed,  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.    Perhaps  among  the  earUest  practitioners  on 
the  continent;*  was  M.  Julian  Clement,  a  surgeon  of  high 
reputation  at  Paris,  who  attended  in  a  difficult  case,  Madame 
de  la  Valiere,  in  1663,  and  Dr.  William  Harvey.    The  latter 
having  published  his  celebrated  treatise  on  generation,  shortly 
afterwards  engaged  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  followed 
up  his  practice  with  his  Exercitatio  de  Partu. 
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MARINERS'  HOSPITAL,  LEITH. 


The  inhabitants  of  Leith  wece  divided  into  four  classeSj  and 
were  erected  into  as  many  corporations  by  the  qneen  dowager^ 
Mary. of  Lorraine.  These  were  the  marinem^  maltmen,  traders^ 
and  trafficers :  the. first  consisted  of  ship  masters  and  sailors ; 
the  second  of  malt  makers  and  brewers  \  the  third  of  coopers^ 
bakars,  amiths,  wrig^,  &c.  and  the  fourth  of  merchants  and 
ahopkeepera.  Of  WMit  corporations,  the  mariners  are  the 
most  considerate ;  they  obtained  from  Mary'  of  Lorraine,  a 
gift,  afterwards  ratified  by  William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny 
doty  on  the  ton  of  goods  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  for  the  sop^ 
port  of  their  poor.  This  duty,  which  abont  the  year  1760  did 
Bot  amonnt  to  £40  per  annum,  in  less  than  twenty  years  had 
mcreased  to  above  £100  a  year,  and  must  still  be  augmented 
in  proportion  as  trade  flourishes  :  for  the  further  support  of  the 
poor  belonging  to  the  corporation,  the  ship  masters  pay  an- 
nually sixpence  in  the  pound  out  of  their  own  wages,  and 
the  like  sum  they  give  out  of  the  wages  of  their  siulors. 
From  these  sums,  and  from  property  acquired  and  money  lent 
from  former  savings,  this  corporation  has  been  enabled  ta 
devote  a  very  considerable  sum  for  the  yearly  support  of  their 
poor. 

The  mariners  formerly  occupied,  as  their  hospital,  a  large 
house  standing  opposite  to  South 'Leith  Church,  called  the 
Trinity  Hospital,  because  originally  consecrated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity.  In  this  house  some  of  the  poor  were  maintained, 
but  afterwards  they  were  all  out  pensioners.  The  Trinity 
Hospital,  besides  other  apartments,  contmned  a  large  hall  for 
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the  meetiiigs  of  the  oocponition.  In  the  room  of  this  Hospital, 
an  el^ast  edifice  was  erected  in  1817>  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  ardiitectnre^  at  the  expense  of  iPSSOO,  and  is  a  very  oonsi- 
derahle  ornament  to  the  Kirlcgate :  the  pediment  contuns  an 
ingenious  device,  consisting  oi  the  globes,  qoadrant,  and  other 
instmments  nsed  in  navigation.  Below  it  is  placed  a  stone, 
whidi  was  removed  from  the  ancient  Trinity  Honse,  having 
tills  inscription,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  we  masteris  and 
■larenelis  bylis  this  hoas  to  the  ponr,  anno  1555.*' 

The  streets  of  Leith  are  in  general  extremely  narrow,  and 
laid  down  without  any  regard  to  design  or  regularity,  and  the 
hoildlngs  for  the  most  part  are  of  mean  i^pearanbe  5  but  the 
streets  which  have  been  newly  built  towards  the  south  and  east, 
contain  a  number  of  houses  which  are  finished  with  mudi  taste 
and  elegance.  The  Kirfcgate  is  the  principal  street,  and  is 
entered  at  the  foot  of  the  great  road  leading  from  Edinbuigb, 
caDed  Leith  Walk.  The  Hospital  is  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  street. 
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MERCHANTS  MAIDE^  HOSPITAL. 


Thb  Maibsns*  Hospital  was  founded  in  the  year  1695^  bjr  the 
epmpany  of  nercbants  of  Edinbnigh^  and  other  well  disposed 
persons,  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor  children, 
the  daughters  of  decayed  burghers.  It  was  originally  institnted 
withoDt  the  Bristow  Port,  where  Mrs.  MaryErskine,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  this  charitable  work,  pnr- 
diased  |i  handsome  and  convenient  building,  with  large  and 
pleasant  gardens,  at  the  ezpence  of  12,000  merks  Scottish. 
The  governors,  who  were  at  first  aU  the  contributors,  held  a 
meeting  is  1697,  for  the  formation  of  roles  for  the  government 
of  their  establishment ;  these  were  again  revised  in  1708,  and 
two  years  afterwards  an  application  was  made  to  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh,  for  a  ratification  of  their  proceedings ; 
they  likewise  had  recourse  to  ParHament,  who  erected  them 
into  a  body  corporate  in  1707.  •  Their  charter  declares,  "  the 
said  hospital  in  all  time  coming,  to  be  a  firee  hospital,  and  the 
great  lodgings,  houses,  yards,  and  pertmants  thereof  in  Bristo, 
pnrchaaed  and  doted  for  the  use  of  the  said  hospital,  by  the 
said  Mary  Ersldne,  to  be  firee  of  all  pubUc  burdens  whatsoever, 
for  the  pious  uses  aboveinentioned,  with  power  to  the  go- 
vernors there^rf,  not  only  to  administer  the  funds  and  rents  of 
the  Sfldd  hospital,  with  all  donations  already  made,  but  likewise, 
to  purchase  and  procure  lands  and  tenements,  for  the  use, 
benefit,  and  advantage  of  the  said  hospital ;  and  for  that  efiect 
to  make  and  grant  all  manner  of  writs,  deeds,  and  securities, 
and  to  have  and  to  use  a  common  seal  with  such  inscriptions 
as  the  governors  shall  tlunk  fit,  for  confirmation  of  the  said 
writs  and  deeds.**    By  the  statutes  of  the  hospital,  agre^  on 
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fn  1708,  a  benefactor,  who  gave  the  snm  of  8000  merks^  was 
entitled  to  a  righl  of  presentation ;  bat  in  1718,  the  qnalifica- 
turn  was  increased  to  3600  merks. 

The  bttilding  represented  in  the  plate,  stands  In  Bristow 
Street,  and  has  nothing  particular  in  its  appearance  to  attract 
attention ;  it  haying  long  been  considered  incommodious  and 
unfit  for  the  purpose,  th6  foundation  of  a  new  erection  was 
hud  on  the  8d  of  August,  1816  ;  this  edifice,  which  is  in  the 
Grecian  style,  stands  on  a  gently  rising  ground  to  the  west  of 
Lauriston  Lane,  in  the  meadows,  on  the  south  side  of  the  dty. 
The  girls,  at  this  time  about  eighty  in  number,  are  takoi  in 
firom  seven  to  eleven  years  of  age )  they  are  taught  English, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  French,  and  needle  work ;  if 
any  other  branches  of  education  are  required,  the  friends  of 
the  girls  are  expected  to  pay  the  extra  expenses.  The  cloth- 
ing is  respectable,  and  the  diet  of  the  best  quality ;  on  leaving 
the  house,  each  girl  receives  £9:6:8.  The  yearly  revenue 
of  the  Hospital  is  estimated  at  £3000  sterling. 
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MERCHISTON  TOWER. 


This  interesting  building  stands  a  little  to  the  sonth-west  of 
Gillespie* s  Hospital.  The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
truly  romantic  and  captivating,  particularly  from  an  eminence 
called  Craiglockhart  Hill  5  to  the  north-west  of  this  com- 
manding site  may  be  seen  the  hill  of  Corstorphine,  adorned 
with  a  number  of  gentlemen's  seats  with  rich  plantations. 
Two  walls,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  were  built 
on  part  of  this  hill  by  Mr.  Keith,  of  Ravelston  ;  each  of  the 
four  angles  containing  a  seat,  fronl  which  may  be  enjoyed  the 
most  varied  and  delightful  prospects. 

Merdiiston  is  worthy  of  attention,  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  celebrated  author  of  the  logarithms,  John  Napier, 
baron  of  Merchiston,  who  was  born  in  the  year  1550.  Having 
given  early  discovery  of  great  natural  parts,  his  father  was 
careful'  to  have  them  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education.  After 
going  through  the  ordinary  courses  of  philosophy  at  the 
university  of  St.  Andrews,  he  made  the  tour  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  Upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  his 
literature  and  other  fine  accomf^shments  soon  rendered  him' 
conspicuous,  and  might  have  riused  him  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state;  but  declining  all  civil  employments,  and  the 
bustle  of  the  court,  he  retu-ed  from  the  world  to  pursue  literary 
researches,  in  which  he  made  an  uncommon  prc^ess. 

He  applied  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  but 
at  the  same  time  did  not  neglect  that  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
In  both  these  he  discovered  the  most  extensive  knowledge 
and  profound  penetration.  His  essay  upon  the  book  of  the 
Apocalypse,  indicates  the  most  acute  investigation,  and  an 
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uncommon  strength  of  judgment^  thongh  time  has  disooTered, 
that  his  calculations  concerning  particular  events  had  proceeded 
upon  fallacious  date.  Napier  having  a  great  attachment  to 
astronomy  and  spherical  trigonometry  j  had  occasion  to  make 
many  numerical  calculations,  which  being  expressed  in  large 
numbers,  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble ;  to 
obviate  which  he  contrived  the  logarithms,  which  he  pubtished 
in  1614. 

Briggs,  at  that  time  professor  of  geometry  at  Gresham 
College,  in  London,  and  who  afterwards  improved  upon  the 
invention,  addressed  a  letter  to  archbishop  Usher  upon  the 
subject  5  in  which  he  says,  Napier,  lord  of  Merchiston,  hath  set 
my  head  and  hands  at  work  with  his  new  and  admirable 
logarithms  ;  I  hope  to  see  him  this  summer,  if  it  please  God; 
for  I  never  saw  a  book  which  pleased  me  better,  and  made  me 
more  wonder.  Accordingly,  he  paid  him  a  visit,  and  being 
introduced,  almost  one  quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent  in 
beholding  each  other,  before  one  word  was  spoke;  at  last 
Briggs  began, ''  My  lord,  I  have  undertaken  this  long  journey, 
purposely  to  see  your  person,  and  to  know  by  what  engine  of 
wit  or  ingenuity,  you  came  first  to  think  of  this  excellent  help 
into  astronomy,  the  logarithms :  but,  my  lord,  being  by  you 
found  out,  I  wonder  nobody  else  found  it  out  before^  when  now 
known  it  is  so  easy." 


^  — 
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THE  METHODISTS'  CHAPEL. 


This  beantifql  structure  was  erected  in  1814^  and  stands  id 
the  south-west  corner  of  Nicholson's  Square.  The  length  of 
the  building  is  about  80  feet,  and  its  width  60 :  attached  to  it 
18  a  very  neat  house,  appropriated  to  the  minister ;  and  under 
the  chapel  and  house  are  so;ne  excellent  rooms  for  sabbath' 
schools. — ^The  whole  buildings  cost  upwards  of  £5000.  The 
front  is  rendered  extremely  pleasant  and  picturesque  by  the 
shrubberies  of  the  adjoining  gardens ;  besides  which,  the  square 
has  its  centre  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  plantation  of  trees. 

This  congregation  had  a  chapel  fonnerly  in  the  low  Calton^ 
but  it  was  taken  down  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  the 
Regent  Bridge. 

The  Methodists  in  Great  Britain  form  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  community.  They  first  sprung  up  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1729,  under  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  John  Wesley.  In  the 
month  of  November  of  that  year,  John  Wesley  being  then  fellow 
of  Lincoln  college,  began  to  spend  some  evenings  in  reading 
the  Greek  Testament,  along  with  Charles  Wesley,  student^ 
Mr.  Morgan,  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  and  Mr.  Kirkham, 
of  Merton  college.  Next  year  two  or  three  of  the  pupils  of 
Mr.  John  Wesley  obtained  leave  to  attend  these  meetings. 
Two  years  after  they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Ingram  of  Queen*s 
college^  Mr.  Broughton  of  Exeter,  and  Mr.  James  Hervey  -, 
and  in  1735  they  were  joined  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Whit- 
field, then  in  his  eighteenth  year.  They  soon  obtuned  the 
name  of  Methodists  from  the  exact  regularity  of  their  lives  | 
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but  the  name  is  now  very  commoDly  used  in  a  reproachfiil 
sense^  and  applied  by  the  irreligioiis  to  every  person  who  ma- 
nifests any  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  mankmd.  The  heads  of 
this  party  soon  differing  upon  some  religions  points^  distributed 
themselves  into  two  parts ;  the  one  under  Mr.  George  Whit- 
field>  the  other  under  Messrs.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  and 
both  were  indefatigable  in  promoting  their  own  views  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  now  incorporated  into  a  re- 
gular and  compact  body,  and  have  adopted  a  system  of  church 
government  which  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers to  each  other.  Their  meetings  for  worship  and  business 
are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  distinguished  into  prayer  meet- 
ings, class  meetings,  bond  meetings,  watch  nights,  love  feasts, 
and  yearly  covenants :  their  church  officers  are  denominated 
travelling  preachers,  local  preachers,  dass  leaders,  prayer 
leaders,  bond  leaders,  trustees,  and  stewards. 

Several  persons  have  written  the  life  of  Mr.  Wesley ;  and 
Mr.  Whitfield*s  memoirs  were  drawn  up  by  the  late  Dr.  Crillies, 
of  Glasgow. 
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MUSSELBURGH  TOLBOOTH. 


MussELBUBOB  is  a  small  village,  which  derives  its  name  from 
an  extensiye  mnsde  bank,  which  lies  in  the  sea  below  the 
town,  and  was  probably  the  principal' cause  of  its  early  popu- 
lation. The  muscle  bank  stiH  affords  great  relief  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants  in  times  of  scarcity,  and  supplies  the  tables 
of  the  more  opulent,  who  have  a  taste  for  such  food,  with  an 
agreeable  rariety.  The  parish  takes  a  semi-circular  form, 
upon  the  deepest  bay  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  :  the  lowest  part  is 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  between  which,  and 
the  towns  of  Musselburgh  and  Fisherrow,  are  vefy  spacious 
and  pleasant  links.  These  beautiful  downs,  which  are  almost 
peculiar  ta  the  shores  of  Scotland,  furnish  a  field  for  that 
favourite  exercise  called  the  golf,  and  excellent  walks  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year. 

Musselburgh  affords  to  Edinburgh  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish, 
and  from  its  proximity  to  the  city,  its  freshness  is  almost  insured^ 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  fisherman's  wives,  three  of  whom  re- 
lieving each  other  at  every  hundred  yards,  will  arrive  at  their 
market  with  a  heavy  load  in  the  space  of  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  distance  being  about  five  miles.  In  early  times,  the 
dty  was  nearly  furnished  with  vegetables  from  the  gardens  at 
Musselburgh  and  Fisherrow  5  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  well  cai^ 
culated  for  early  crops,  and  perhaps  the  skill  derived  from  the 
example  of  the  Roman  colony,  may  have  led  the  inhabitants  to 
this  branch  of  trade,  which  is  still  followed  here,  though  the 
people  are  far  from  possessing  that  monopoly  of  garden  stuffs 
which  they  had  in  former  times. 

The  Tolbooth,  which  is  one  of  those  prisons  which  have 
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TUs  »cie»t  itnctve  w»  tWint  icIi^oM  Wue  m  Scot- 
bad,  vboie  ranu  wcfe  oppfied  to  a  pfopfcaac  aad  aaboly 
ase,  for  whkk  act,  tke  people  of  Mandbaigh  hxn,  till 
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endcBtlj  tbe  bases  of  tbe  cofaiBa  of  sobk  aaterior  bnOdiog. 

Tbe  bridge  of  Masseibv]gb,  orer  wUcb  tbe  Scottish  army 
retreated  oo  tbe  day  of  tbe  battle  of  Pblde,  is  of  very  great 
antiquity,  and  was  probaUy  tbe  woik  of  tbe  Romans,  as  tbey 
certainly  bad  many  booses  in  wbat  is  now  called  Fisberxow,  as 
well  as  tbeir  baven  for  shipping;  and  it  is  not  likely  tiiat 
they  would  suffer  tbeir  a4ony  to  be  dlinded  by  a  river  that 
is  frequently  unfordaMe  for  many  days  together.  There  are 
til'o  other  bridges  here,  one  of  stone,  the  other  of  wood ;  tbe 
latter  is  now  seldom  used. 
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NELSON'S  MONUMENT,  CALTON  HILL. 


Thm  elegant  piUarj  erected  to  .commemorate  the  greatest  <rf 
naval  commanders,  is  likewise  a  monument  of  the  patriotism 
and  good  taste  of  the  dtiaens  of  Edinburgh :  being  situated  on 
the  most  commanding  point  of  the  Calton  Hill,  it  may  be  seen 
at  a  very  considerable  distance,  in  approaching  the  city,  either 
by  sea  or  by  land  \  and  is  accounted  one  of  its  most  prominent 
ornaments,  especially  when  viewed  from  the  extensive  parade 
afforded  by  Princes  Street. 

It  was  designed  by  Mr.  R.  Bums,  architect,  who  proceeded 
with  its  erection  till  the  work  was  suspended,  owing  to  a  want 
of  funds;  Mr.  Bums  dying  in  the  interim,  it  was  resumed  and 
completed  by  Mr.  Dickson,  in  1815.  Its  form  is  circular, 
rising  from  a  broad  basement,  which  is  flanked  by  substantial 
embattled  towers,  and  divided  within  into  several  apartments, 
which  were  originally  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
disabled  seamen.  Over  the  entrance,  is  the  Nelson  crest,  the 
stern  of  the  San  Josef  in  bas-relief,  taken  most  correctly  from 
a  drawing  procured  by  the  dean  of  guild,  R.  Johnson,  esq. ;  the 
rooms  are  neatly  famished,  and  decorated  with  many  tributes, 
which  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  poesy  have  consecrated 
to  the  memory  of  their  unrivalled  hero.  The  foundation 
of  this  pillar  is  484  fe^t  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high 
water,  and  the  column  itself  is  upwards  of  100  feet  in  height; 
the  view  from  its  summit,  (where  a  flag  is  continually 
displayed),  is  of  the  most  diversified  and  delightful  kind,  and 
is  said  not  to  be  exceeded  even  by  that  of  the  bay  of  Naples. 
The  lower  part  of  the  building,  in  deviation  from  its  original 
purpose^  is  now  occupied  by  the  widow  of  a  petty  officer  of  the 
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liavy,  wbo  is  aOowed  to  provide  dinners  and  suppers  for 
strangers,  bnt  not  to  sell  wines  or  strong  drink,  this  restrietion, 
bowever,  is  of  Ctde  avail,  as  those  who  are  indincd  to  sadi 
indolgence  .may  supply  themselves  from  other  quarters;  a 
garden,  wluch  surrounds  the  baildiog,  sui^lies  plenty  of 
vegetables,  with  strawberries  and  other  fnuts  in  their  season. 
A  few  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  dtizens  of  Edinburgh  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  called  the  Nelson  Club,  and 
dine  here  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  hero's  victories. 

In  one  of  the  garden  walks,  a  stone  obliquely  placed, 
ezlubits  the  following  very  appropriate  lines  from  Milton : 
Hither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort. 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts. 
To  matchless  valour,  and  adventures  high. 
Upon  a  tablet  immediately  under  the  stem  of  the  San 
Josef,  which  appears  in  bas-relief  over  the  entrance  to  Uie 
building,  is  this  inscription: 

To  the  Memory  of 

Vice-Adnural 

Horatio  Lord  Viscount  Nelson, 

And  of  the  great  Victory  of  Trafalgar, 

Too  dearly  purchased  with  bis  blood. 

The  grateful  citizens  of  Edinburgh 

Have  erected  this  Monument ; 

Not  to  express  their  unavailing  Sorrow 

For  his  death  -, 

Nor  yet  to  celebrate  the  matchless  glories  of 

His  life ; 

But,  by  his  noble  example. 

To  teach  their  Sons 

«  To  emulate  what  they  admire. 

And,  like  him,  when  duty  requires  it. 

To  die  for  their  Country ! 

A.D.  BilDCCCV. 
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BELLVUE,  NOW  THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 


This  elegant  mansion  is  solitarily  situated  to  the  west  of 
London  Street,  and  at  the  northern  termination  of  a  line  of 
streets  running  from  St.  Andrew's  Square  to  the  verge  of  the 
dty.  h  was  built  by  the  late  general  Scott  for  a  family  resi- 
dence,  but  has  since  been  converted  to  its  present  use  by  the 
magistrates,  who  purchased  it,  together  with  the  extensive 
pleasure  grounds  in  its  vicinity,  for  the  annual  fen  of  £1000, 
the  present  proprietor,  however,  reserving  the  right  of  redeem* 
ing  it  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  on  paying  the  sum  to  which 
the  yearly  rent  wduld  amount  in  that  time. 

It  consists  of  four  stories,  one  of  them  below  ground.  The 
front  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  porch,  over  which  are  the 
royal  arms ;  the  ground  about  it  is  enclosed  by  a  railing,  and 
tastefully  laid  out  in  walks  and  shrubberies.  This  spot  is  to  be 
the  centre  of  a  number  of  diverging  streets,  which  are  already 
planned,  to  form  another  New-Town,  surpassing  the  present 
in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  its  architecture.  From  this 
quarter  of  the  city,  there  is  a  most  delightful  view  of  the 
Forth  with  its  adjacent  scenery. 

The  office  for  the  customs  was  at  a  remote  period 
kept  in  the  Parliament  dose,  but  more  recently  the  back 
part  of  the  Exchange  was  appropriated  for  its  accommodation. 
Previously  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  commissioners, 
five  in  number,  had  each  a  yearly  salary  of  £1000,  whidi 
About  that  time  was  reduced  to  half  the  sum.  At  present 
there  are  four  commissioners. 


BXLLTUK^   HOW  THS  CUSTOM  HOUSS.. 

The  prodnoe  of  the  customs  of  Sootlaad  for  the  year  en^i^ 
Janoary  S,  1904,  was  the  foDowiog  -. 

£.      s.       d. 
Gross  receipts  in  money 729><S94  14     41 

1.  Debentures,  drawbacks^&c.  161^703    2  0| 
8.  Charges  of  management . .   63^564  18  li 

225,268    O     li 


Net  produce     jf  504,426  14     2| 

Of  this  sum  ^£375,800  was  remitted  to  the  Exchequer  of 
Euf^and;  £58,016  :  5  :  3i  expended  in  the  promotioo  of 
natioBal  objects ;  and  £58,492  :  5  :  1{  devoted  to  the  service 
of  his  majesty's  civil  government  in  Scotland.  Hie  balance 
after  these  deductions  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  reoover- 
general  of  the  custom,,  or  the  eollectora  at  the  ^flerent  poitsu 
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NORTH  BRIDGE. 


The  foundation  stone  of  this  Bridge  was  laid  by  George 
Dmmmondy  Esq.  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh^  on  the  Slst  of 
October^  176S.  The  contractor^  Mr.  William  Mylne  (a  brother 
of  the  eminent  architect  who  bnilt  Blackfriars  Bridge),  engaged 
to  complete  the  undertaking  before  November  1769,  when  two 
months  before  that  period,  the  vaults  and  side  walls  on  the 
south  end  of  the  Bridge  fell  in,  burying  fire  persons  in  the  ruins. 
It  is  natural  enough  to  conceive  that  this  unfortunate  event 
excited,  in  a  high  degree,  the  popular  clamour  against  Mr. 
Mylne.  The  general  cry  was,  that  the  builder's  want  of  skill 
had  occasioned  the  unhappy  accident.  There  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  contract, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  city  on  such  terms,  as  could  never 
have  enabled  the  contractor  to  have  performed  his  task  in  a 
sufficient  and  durable  manner.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
mention,  that  Mr.  Mylne  seems  not  to  have  considered  minutely 
the  circumstances  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Bridge  rested,  as 
many  asserted,  that  the  fall  of  the  Bridge  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  foundation,  which  indeed 
could  hardly  have  been  too  strong  for  the  impending  structure. 
The  site  on  which  it  was  erected  was  formerly  the  bed  of 
a  piece  of  water  called  the  North  Loch, .  which  was  drained 
with  considerable  labour  and  expense.  The  earth  on  which 
the  foundation  was  laid,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  common 
rubbish,  collected  by  digging  the  foundations  of  the  houses 
on  the  south  of  the  Bridge,  which  for  the  sake  of  con« 
venienoe  was  naturally  deposited  in  the  vale  below.  This 
not  being  cleared  away,  constituted^  it  may  be  supposed^  a 
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most  insecure  foundation,  being  what  is  technically  deno- 
minated  travelled  earth.     The  Bridge  was  soon  repaired, 
and  may  now  be  considered  a  handsome,  as  well  as  a  very 
durable  one.      llie  upper  part  serves  as  a  communication 
between  the  Old  and  New  Town.    A  considerable  excitement 
was  lately  occasioned  at  Edinburgh,  by  the  erection  of  houses 
on  the  side  of  the  North  Bridge ;  a  general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  was  held  on  the  2d  of  December,  1817^  to  consider 
what  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent,  or  lessen,  the 
injury  done  to  the  city,  by  such  a  deviation  from  the  original 
plan  of  the  New  Town.     Seldom  had  there  been  seen  on  any 
occasion  an  assembly  so  numerous  and  respectable  ;  more  than 
1000  gentlemen  were  present,  and  many  were  obliged  to  retire 
for  want  of  room.     A  letter  was  read  which  had  been  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Provost,  requesting  him  to  call  the  meeting,  and 
his  lordship's  reply  declining  it,  after  which,  a  number  of  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  to,  and  among  them  the  following. — "  That 
this  meeting  having  obtained  the  opinion  of  eminent  council, 
that  the  magistrates  had  no  legal  powers  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  such  buildings,  as  are  now  in  progress  on  the  west 
side  of  the  North  Bridge,  resolve  to  take  immediate  legal  steps 
to  prevent  their  being  further  proceeded  with,  it  being  the 
understanding  of  this  meeting,  that  no  buildings  higher  than 
what  may  be  necessary  for  a  row  of  shops,  can  be  permitted  to 
be  erected  on  the  North  Bridge,  without  serious  injury  to  this 
city ;  and  in  order  that  all  necessary  steps  might  be  taken,  a 
committee  of  twenty  gentlemen  was  nominated,  legal  proceed- 
ings were  immediately  taken,  which  were  subsequently  proposed 
to  be  withdrawn,  on  condition  that  the  town  council  would  agree 
that  the  buildings  should  rise  no  higher  than  fifteen  feet  above 
the  causeway  of  the  Bridge."     Notwithstanding  these  conces- 
sions, the  houses  are  reared  to  the  height  of  four  stories,  some  of 
them  having  ornamented  parapets,  and  though  elegant  in  them- 
selves, they  obstruct  several  of  the  finest  views  in  both  the  Old 
and  New  Town. 
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NORTH  LEITH  CHURCH. 


The  town  of  Leith  is  divided  by  the  water  of  Leith  into  two 
parts  or  parishes,  the  northern  part  being  of  more  recent  erec- 
tion than  the  other.  The  andent  Chnrch,  which  is  yet  stand- 
ing, is  a  building  of  great  antiquity,  but  is  now  so  much  de- 
cayed that  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  new  one  5  accord- 
ingly, a  plot  of  ground  was  selected  in  a  large  field,  south- 
east of  Leith  Fort,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Church  was 
laid  with  much  ceremony  in  March  1914.  Upon  this  occasion, 
the  different  public  bodies  who  were  to  make  up  the  proces- 
sion assembled  in  the  old  church,  and  afterwards  moved  off 
to  the  ground,  escorted  by  detachments  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Northampton  regiments  of  militia.  After  an  appropriate 
prayer,  the  stone  was  laid  in  due  masonic  style  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Johnstone,  when  the  whole  assembly  gaye  three  cheers, 
and  a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  two  field  pieces,  which  were 
stationed  at  a  short  distance.  The  procession^  which  con- 
sisted of  mor^  than  500  persons,  then  returned,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates and  principal  gentry  repaired.to  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
where  they  were  regaled  with  a  sumptuous  dinner. 

The  Church  was  designed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Bum,  and  it  is  thus 
described  by  a  writer  in  the  Scot's  Magazine.  **  The  whole  of 
the  building  appears  to  be  a  purely  Grecian  edifice  fronting  the 
east ;  and  from  the  face  of  the  columns  to  the  back  wall  we 
find  it  in  length  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  half;  the 
extent  of  the  front  is  rather  more  than  seventy-eight  feet  and  a 
half:  the  church  is  calculated  to  contain  with  convenience 
2900  persons.  The  proportions  of  the  portico  are,  in  our 
opinion,  taken  from  the  little  Ionic  temple  on  the  lUyssus,  near 
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to  Athens,  indeed  it  appears  to  be  entirely  similar.  The  first 
story  of  the  steeple  is  Doric^  the  second  is  Ionic,  and  the  third 
Gcmnthian.  The  spire  is  Anted,  and  its  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet.  TV 
ceiling  of  the  church  is  partly  covered  and  partially  ornamented^ 
and  the  walk  are  plastered  in  imitation  of  stone.  Even  the 
minntest  parts  of  this  edifice,  where  design  is  requisite,  appear 
to  ns  to  possess  some  affinity  to  Grecian  bnildings.  The  front 
of  the  gallery  (in  place  of  being  pannelled  like  every  common 
place  chnrcfa,  is  not  pannelled  at  all  like  the  uncommon  church 
in  Charlotte  Square)  possesses  the  regular  entablature  of  the 
columns,  which  are  Ionic  and  fluted;  the  pulpit  also  has 
Corinthian  columns,  and  the  top  of  it  is  classically  finished 
with  the  entablature  of  the  order,  taken  from  the  Temple  ci 
Lysicrates,  which  is  certainly  a  very  appropriate  design  for 
the  purpose.  The  estimated  sum  for  finishing  the  church  and 
spire  was  only  j^SOO  -,  and  although  some  additional  expense 
has  been  incurred  from  the  great  depth  of  foundation,  the 
total  outlay,  we  are  assured,  will  not  exceed  £9000.  The 
work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  John  Russel,  builder  in  Leith.** 
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OBSERVATORY. 


' '  rectioD  of  an  Observatory  at  EdiDborgh  for  astronomical 

tes,  was  first  projected  in  the  year  1736  \   but  the  cooi- 

Ik  excited  by  the  Porteons  mob,  occasioned  the  magistrates^ 

at  time  to  lay  aside  their  intention,  and  apply  themsdvcs 

'    1        itters  more  deeply  interesting.     Some  years  afterwards, 

'  ;         "tarl  of  Morton  gave  j^lOO  towards  the  building  of  ai» 

E'  nratory,  and  appointed  the  celebrated  Mr.  Maclanrin^ 

ssor  of  mathematics,  and  others,  as  trustees  for  carrying 

«rk  into  execution.     Mr.  Maclaurin,  intent  upon  accom<» 

*  the  design*  read  a  course  of  lectures  on  experimental 

ihy,  the  money  arising  from  which  he  appropriated  for 

pose  \  these  spms  kmounting  to  about  j£300,  a  grant 

.ained  from  the  magistrates,  of  part  of  the  south  row  of 

gs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  college,  which  were  to  be 

down^  and  the  Observatory  erected  on  their  site  \  but, 

«laclaarin  dying,  the  design  was  abandoned. 

Vbout  the  year  1776,  the  money  which  had  been  collected 

this  purpose,  with  the  accumulated  interest,  amounted  to 

00,  and  the  plan  for  building  an  Observatory  was  again 

/ived.     A  ^design  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Craig,  architect, 

id  the  foundation  stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid  by 

ir.  Stodert,  lord  provost  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  ;25th  of  August, 

^^  Mr.  Adam,  the  celebrated  architect,  happening  at  this  time 
H  0  be  at  Edinburgh,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  the  whole 
^k  '^.arance  of  a  fortification,  for  wliich  its  situation  on  the 

^P  ill  was  very  much  adapted.    Accordingly,  a  line  was 

I  at  for  enclosing  the  limits  of  the  Ob8er\  atory  with  a 
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wall,  constrncted  with  bottresses  and  embrasares,  and  hanng 
Gotbic  towers  at  the  angles.  .In  the  execution  of  this  design, 
the  money  that  had  been  raised  was  totally  exhausted,  and  the 
building  left  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  remained  till  1792, 
when  it  was  completed  by  the  magistrates,  but  in  a  style  far 
inferior  to  what  the  utility  of  sach  an  institution  deseryed  $  it 
was  possessed  of  no  instraments,  nor  any  funds  for  procuring 
them.  It  continued  thus  till  the  year  1812,  when  a  society 
was  formed  for  the  establishment  of  a  scientific  Obserrafeory,' 
to  be  furnished  with  all  the  instruments  required  for  the  aioest 
observations  of  astronomy,  and  a  new  building  was  soon  erected 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  one.  The  directors,  however, 
have  not  altogether  neglected  the  latter  $  they  have  fitted  up 
its  higher  story  with  a  camera  obscura,  which  forms  the  chief 
attraction  to  visitors.  The  room  below  contains  a  four  feet 
achromatic  telescope,  some  smaller  ones,  and  a  pair  of  twenty- 
one  inch  globes.  The  annexed  View  is  taken  firom  the  prome- 
nade 3  in  the  distance  appear  some  of  the  Pentland  Hills. 
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ORPHAN  HOSPITAL. 


This  iiiBtitiition  was  feimded  by  some  benerokiit  indiTidoals^ 
particularly  Mr.  Andrew  Gardiner,  a  merchant,  wlio  com- 
miserating the  dreadfol  state  of  ignorance  and  yioe  in  which 
those  children  were  fonnd,  whose  parents  were  either  indigent 
or  dead,   raised  a  sum  of  money,  by  means  of   which  he 
provided  education  and  other  comforts  for  a  few  of  those 
otgects.    The  success  of  tfadr  first  efforts,  enconraged  them 
to  project  the  erecting  of  an  hospital  for  the  maintenance 
of  poor  and    destitute  children.     This  design   was   made 
known  in  1773^  to  several  persons  of  rank,  and  to  various 
assodatimis^  especially  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  met  with  universal  approbation  and  coun- 
tenance.   A  plan  of  the  iiUBtitntion  was  subsequently  framed, 
and  roles  made  for  its  government.    A  subscription  paper  was 
circulated,   whidi  drew  so  large  a  sum,   as  to  enable  the 
managers  in  the  month  of  November,  1733,   to  hire  and 
furnish  a  house,  and  to  receive  into  it  thirty  children,  providing 
a  matron  and  servants  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  two  masters, 
the  one  to  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  principles 
of  rdigion,  and  the  other  to  teach  them  the  trade  of  weaving. 
For  the  further  benefit  of  the  undertaking,  collections  were 
made  in  the  followbg  year  at  the  doors  of  the  different  places 
of  worship  in  the  dty^  and  many  provisions,  and  a  variety  of 
necessary  articles  were  furnished  by  private  contributions. 
The  managers  now  purchased  a  piece  of  ground,  upon  which 
the  erection  of  the  Hospital  was  commenced  on  the  28th  of  June« 
1734.    Though  most  of  the  materials  and  work  had  beeu 
gratnitoiisly  supplied^  the  expences  of  the  edifice  when  completed 
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were  £900.  The  proceedings  were  now  laid  before  the  raagis- 
traftes  and  common  conncil^  who  on  the  ^nd  of  January^  1735, 
formaOy  expressed  their  i^probation  of  them,  and  gave  to  the 
contribnters  a  charter,  by  which  they  became  possessed  of  the 
powers  and  pri?ileges  of  a  corporate  body.  In  1742,  the 
managers  obtained  a  charter  of  erection  from  government,  by 
which  their  rights  were  extended  and  confirmed.  On  the 
institntion  of  the  Charity  Work-house,  whidi  was  intended  for 
the  city  orphans^  they  were  removed  thitho*  from  the  Orphan 
School,  consequently  mudi  of  the  support  which  the  old  diarity 
htid  received  was  withdrawn  and  bestowed  on  the  new  <me;  but  the 
revemies,  though  necessarily  impaired  by  this  drcranstanoe,  w«re 
much  augmented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tod,  treasurer,  whoako  in  other 
respects  .materially  improved  the  Mospital ;  and  by  Mr.  Scott 
Moiicreiff,  ofNewhaH,  who  subsequently  filled  the  same  office. 
By  their  exertions,  and  those  of  the  respectable  managers,  this 
institntion  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  proved 
how  wdl  it  has  merited  the  high  eulogium  of  Howard,  iriio 
pnmounoed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  charities,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  in  Europe. 

This  building  is  situated  between  the  theatre  and  lady 
01en<wdiy's  Chapel :  besides  the  principal  establishment,  seen 
in  the  plate^  there  are  apartments  adjoining  appropriated  to  the 
master  3  with  a  school  room,  a  laundry,  and  an  hospital  for  the 
dck. 

An  i^[reeahl6  view  of  the  Calton  Hill  is  seen  from  the 
grounds,  with  the  Monument  of  N^n,  and  other  recent 
ef?ecn0DS« 
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PARLIAMENT  HOUSE. 


This  building  occupies  the  west  and  a  part  of  the  south  side  of 
ParUament  Square,  the  remaining  portions  of  it  being  filled 
by  St.  Giles's  Church,  and  by  dwelling  houses,  remak-kable 
for  being  twelve  stories  high  belund,  while  they  are  only  six  in 
front.  The  Parliament  House  is  an  irregular  structure,  part 
ol  which  was  begun  in  1631,  and  completed  in  1640,  at^ua 
expense  of  j^ll,600  sterling.  The  other  part  is  of  a  much 
more  recent  date.  Tlie  whole,  which  has  been  altered  at  dif- 
ferent times^  forms  the  figure  of  an  L,  and  is  133  fe^^t  long 
by  98  broad^  at  its  wider,  and  60  in  its  narrower  part. 
Owing  to  the  depression  of  the  back  part  of  the  site,  the 
height  of  this  side  is  60,  while  that  of  the  other  is  only  40  feet., 
A  flight  of  steps  called  the  back  stairs,  conducts  from  Cowgate 
and  the  back  part  of  the  Parliament  House  to  the  front  of  it. 
Entering  by  the  prindpal  door,  we  pass  through  a  lobby,  and 
are  introduced  into  the  great  hall,  an  apartment  which  derives 
its  chief  daims  to  our  attention,  from  its  having  once  been  the 
room  in  which  the  parliament  assembled  -,  it  is  123  feet  long  by 
49  wide,  and  has  an  arched  inner  roof  of  oak,  supported  by 
abutments^  and  ornamented  with  gilding  and  psdnting.  It 
is  now  best  known  by  the  name  of  the  outer  house,  as 
causes  which-  come  before  the  court  of  session  are  judged 
here  before  they  pass  into  the  inner  house.  Besides  a 
marble  statue  of  the  late  lord  Melville,  by  the  celebrated 
Canova,  which  was  placed  there  very  lately,  the  room  is 
adorned  with  full-length  portraits  of  king  William  the  Third, 
his  consort  queen  Mary,  queen  Ann,  George  the  First,  and  John 
and  Archibald,  dukes  of  Argyle ;  the  three  hrst  the  productions 
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of  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  and  the  others  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Aikman,  of  Cairney.  In  former  times  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, though  consisting  of  three  estates,  sat  in  tlus  one 
apartment  j  but  the  high  throne  for  the  sovereign,  has  been 
since  displaced  by  a  judges  bench.  Tlie  seats  ronnd  the  room, 
which  were  formerly  occupied  by  the  bishops  and  nobility,  are 
now  used  by  advocates  and  men  who  have  business  before  the 
court,  and  solicitors  fill  the  middle  space,  where  there  were 
at  one  time  seats  for  the  representatives  of  the  counties  and 
boroughs.  This  hall  has  undergone  various  changes,  and  is  to 
be  altered  still  farther  ;  the  judges  here,  or  the  lords  ordinary 
as  they  are  called,  are  to  have  recesses  made  for  them,  one  of 
which  is  already  finished. 

Attached  to  the  great  hall  are  two  chambers,  one  on 
each  side,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  first  and  seocmd 
divisions  of  the  inner  house.  They  are  each  about  40  feet 
square,  and  are  furnished  with  seats  for  those  on  business, 
together  with  galleries  for  the  spectators,  and  a  robing  room  for 
the  judges.  The  lord  president  and  four  other  judges  sit  in 
the  first  division,  the  lord  justice  Clerk  presides  over  the  four 
judges  in  the  second.  A  niche  behind  the  chair  of  the  president, 
is  filled  by  a  marble  statue  of  the  late  lord  president  Blur, 
which  was  executed  by  Canova,  and  placed  there  at  the  same 
time  with  the  erection  of  lord  Melville's  in  the  other  house. 
The  same  artist  was  employed  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the 
statue  of  president  Forbes,  from  its  original  place  in  the  outer 
house,  to  its  present  situation  over  the  seat  of  the  lord  justice 
Clerk.  This  statue,  representing  the  judge  in  his  robes,  was 
done  at  the  expence  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  by  RoulMliac, 
and  has  under  it  the  following  inscription,  '^  Duncano  Forbes 
de  Culloden,  supren^ae  in  civilibus  curiae  Praesidi,  jndici 
intergerrimo,  civi  optimo,  priscae  virtutis  vivo,  facultas  juridica 
libens  posuit,  anno  post  obitum  C.  N.  MyDCC,LlI.*'  Six  oC 
the  judges,  of  whom  there  are  in  all  fifteen,  are  also  lords  of 
JBstidary,  and  go  the  circttits  twice  a  year*    In  this  cifwdty 
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their  dress  is  different  from  that  of  the  lords  of  session,  the 
former  being  a  crimson  silk  robe  faced  with  ermine,  and  the 
latter  consisting  of  a  purple  robe,  turned  up  with  crimson 
vdvet. 

Above  these  rooms  are  those  for  the  use  of  the  exchequer, 
consisting  of  a  court-room  and  a  variety  of  offices.  Under 
ground  there  are  six  apartments,  in  two  of  which  the  public  re- 
cords used  to  be  kept  prior  to  the  erection  of  the  Register  Office. 
The  other  four  are  devoted  to  the  accommodation  of  the  advo- 
cates library.  This  library,  founded  by  sir  George  Mackenzie, 
lord  advocate,  now  consists  of  60,000  printed  volumes,  besides 
a  numerons  collection  of  valuable  manuscripts.  At  first  it  de- 
pended for  its  enlargement  chiefly  on  donations,  of  which  it 
contains  some  that  are  princely.  Now,  however,  it  has  regular 
resources,  as  every  advocate  has  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  and  as 
along  with  the  universities  it  receives  a  copy  of  every  work 
entered  in  Stationers'  Hall.  Besides  the  books  and  manu- 
scripts, this  library  is  furnished  with  a  collection  of  prints,  a 
great  variety  of  coins  and  medals,  and  with  an  entire  mummy, 
preserved  in  its  original  chest,  which  the  earl  of  Morton,  the 
lord  register  of  Scotland,  presented  to  the  faculty,  having  paid 
for  it  £300.  Of  this  library,  the  first  regular  catalogue  was 
made  out  in  the  year  1472,  by  the  celebrated  grammarian 
Ruddiman,  assisted  by  Mr.  Walter  Goodall,  both  of  whom 
were  librarians.  A  second  was  printed  in  1776,  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Brown,  in  which  the  later  accessions  to  the  library 
were  mentioned.  Both  of  them  follow  the  plan  of  the  bib- 
liotheca  card,  imperialis.  It  may  not  be  useless  here  to  state, 
that  David  Hume  was  for  some  time  keeper  of  this  library.  At 
these  rooms  are  under  the  hall  where  the  parliament  sat,  it  is 
expressly  stated,  in  the  gift  from  the  city  to  the  faculty,  that 
they  are  liable  to  a  search  by  the  lord  high  constable  of  Scotland, 
a  measure  of  security  which  took  its  rise  from  the  Gunpowder 
Plot. 

In  the  middle  of  the  square  there  is  an  excellent  equestrian 
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statue  in  metal  of  the  second  Charles^  in  the  Roman  dress^  and 
holding  a  truncheon  in  the  right  hand.  It  is  not  known  who 
executed  this  masterpiece  of  statuary.  In  1685>  it  was  eleyated 
on  a  pedestal  at  the  expenoe  of  the  citizens.  IVhen  wmt 
rubbish  was  removing  in  1816  from  the  Parliament  House,  two 
stones  were  found,  containing  the  following  lines,  now  inscribed 
on  the  pedestal,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been  originally 
designed. 

Augustissimo  magnihcentissimo 
Carolo  Secundo 
Britanniarum  Galliarum  et  Hibemiae  Monardiae 
Inyictissimo 
Cujus  natalltiis  Providentiae  arrisit  divina, 
Asterisco  meridiano  eodem  momento  conspicna. 
Qui  postquam  adolescentiam  in  acie  sub  patre  egisset, 
lUo  demun  obtruncato,  jus  suum  per  biennium 
Strenne  quidem  sed  improspere  vindicavit, 
Rebellioni  namque  saepius  yictrici  impar. 
Solum  prope  per  decennium  vertere  coactns  est. 
In  exteris  autem  regionibus  <]Uvinis  excubiis 
(Pactis  dolls,  minis,  armis  incnbatoriis 
Non  obstantibus)  munitus  et  custoditus, 
Instar  Soils  tandem  darioris,  e  nubibus 
In  regna  sua  sme  caede  ex  postliminis  reversus, 
Ecdesiam,  politiam,  civilem  pacem,  commerdum 
Erexit,  auxit,  firmavit,  et  stabilivit : 
Bello  delude  Batavico  insignis,  statim  devenit 
Inter  bellantes  vicinos,  belli  pacisque  arbiter  : 
Rebellione  denique  pristina  nuper  repullulante, 
Palladis  non  Martis  minesteris  Basiliscum 
In  ipso  OTO  compressit,  contudit,  et  conculcavit, 
Huic  ergo  miroculorum  prindpi  suma  in  pace  et  gloria. 
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TiTB  Physicians'  Hall>  which  stands  in  George  Street^  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Andrew's  Church,  was  founded  in  November, 
1775,  after  a  design  by  Craig,  the  architect,  who  planned 
the  New  Town.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  that 
ornament  to  medical  science.  Dr.  Cnllen,  attended  by  the 
other  members  of  the  faculty.  The  edifice  in  front  extendi 
to  upwards  of  80  feet,  having  a  portico  supported  by  four 
beaotifhl  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  project  about 
BIX  feet  from  the  wall.  The  base  upon  which  these  columns 
are  elevated,  rises  about  seven  feet  above  the  leyel  of  the 
street  ^  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  30  feet  in  width. 
The  under  floor  is  principally  occupied  by  a  librarian  and  porter, 
attached  to  the  institution.*  The  chief  apartments  are  those 
devoted  to  the  usual  meetings  of  the  collie,  the  accommodation 
of  the  library,  and  various  articles  interesting  to  the  profession ; 
this  last  room  is  upwards  of  50  feet  long  by  30  broad,  and  90 
feet  lugh,  being  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  gaUery,  and 
lighted  by  two  rows  of  windows,  five  in  each  row  3  besides 
these,  there  are  several  other  apartments,  which  the  members 
of  the  societ]^  resort  to  for  the  purposes  of  writing,  or  reading 
such  books  as  they  are  unwilling  to  take  out  of  the  Hall. 

The  library  is  esteemed  a  good  one,  but  is  particularly  rich 
in  the  department  of  natural  history,  most  of  the  books 
relating  to  which  were  presented  to  the  society  by  the  heir 
of  Dr.  Wright,  of  Kersie  $  the  latter  having,  before  his  death^ 
expressed  a  wish,  that  such  should  be  their  destination. 

The  medical  school  cannot  be  said  to  have  flourished  in 
Scotland,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century; 
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till  then,  the  public  were  the  dopes  of  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous empirics,  who  were  numerous  enough  at  that  time  to 
infest  all  Europe.  Before  the  days  of  the  first  Monro,  we 
know  of  no  medicaltperson'of  any  emineviiq^  from  his  time  the 
sdence  made  rapid  progress,  and  now  the  medical  schocd  of 
Edinburgh  is  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal  nursery,  whidi  has 
fmnisbed  our  army  and  navy  for  many  years,  with  the  ablest 
practitioners  in  the  world  J  and  multitudes  annually  r^air  to 
at  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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Pbeyiously  to  the  erection  of  the  Bridewell  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  a  similar  establishment  existed  in  the  dty  of  Edinburgh^ 
under  the  name  of  the  House  of  Correction,  but  this  in  process 
of  time,  bectftaing  insufficient  for  the  increased  population,  a 
new  erection  was  projected,  which  was  completed  in  the  year 
1796.  The  building  is  of  a  semi-circular  form,  and  was 
erected  after  a  design  by  the  celebrated  Robert  Adam;  it 
ooDsiiits  of  hye  stories,  the  upper  one  is  used  as  an  hos[Mtal 
and  for  store  rooms.  A  passage  divides  the  semi-circular  paft 
of  the  building  exactly  in  the  middle  j  on  each  side  are  the 
apartments  $  those  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  being  smaller 
than  those  within,  are  double  in  number,  and  occupied  as 
separate  bed  chambers. 

The  rooms  of  the  inner  side,  of  which  there  are  thirteen  on 
each  floor,  are  allotted  for  labour.  They  have  a  grating  in 
front,  opening  to  an  inner  court ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
watch-tower,  which  has  on  its  second  story,  an  apartment  fitted 
up  with  several  long  and  narrow  windows,  and  being  circular^ 
the  inspector  has  a  complete  view  of  every  thing  that  is  passing 
in  the  working  cells,  without  being  discerned  himself.  This 
arrangement  of  the  building  is  also  very  convenient  for  another 
purpose ;  for  on  the  outside  of  the  watch-tower,  in  the  court, 
is  the  pulpit,  froni  which  the  minister  may  be  distinctly  seen 
and  heard  by  all  the  prisoners,  ^whilst  they  continue  in  their 
respective  apartments,  and  thus  the  whole  forms  an  excellent 
and  most  commodious  chapel. 

The  prisoners  are  principally  employed  in  weaving  woollen, 
cotton^  and  linen,  and  they  are  kept  in  a  comfortable  state  of 
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warmtli  by  means  of  floes ;  those  who  have  been  bred  to  bandi- 
craft  trades  are  employed  about  the  prison,  as  carpenters, 
painters^  &€•  the  garden  is  also  cslttrated  by  dK  prisoners, 
all  the  bedding,  and  every  article  of  dothing  nsed  here  is 
manufactured  within  the  walls ;  some  of  the  more  tmsty  females 
are  occupied  in  cooking  and  washing. 

Immediately  on  the  east  side  of  Bridewell  stands  the  gaal 
or  New  Prison.  It  was  founded  in  September  1815,  and 
Wished  for  the  reception  of  offenders  in  September  1817 ;  tite 
plan  of  this  stnictare  is  very  siuSar  to  that  of  Horseaongcr 
Laae,  in  London  $  the  grottnd  floor  is  divided  into  seven  oam- 
fxartments,  each  containing  a  good  day  room  and  a  court  yard  -, 
the  yards  meet  at  a  pobt,  at  which  is  placed  an  octangntar 
watch-house.  Above  this,  on  a  steep  hill  impending  over  die 
prison  is  the  governor's  house,  from  which  there  is  a  view  into 
the  several  yards,  though  not  into  the  day  rooms ;  of  the  seven 
compartments,  one  is  occupied  as  an  infirmary ;  others  by  the 
women  prisoners ;  debtors ;  and  untried  men ;  and  the  remaining 
three  by  male  convicts.  In  the  upper  stories  of  tiie  boUding 
are  the  night  cells,  ranged  on  both  sides  of  ioi^  galleries }  some 
of  these  are  allotted  to  prisoners  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
are  distinguished  by  a  long  iron  bar  fixed  in  the  wall,  to  whadk 
these  miserable  wretches  are  fastened  by  chains.  Mr.  Forney 
remarks,  ''  that  the  gaoler  conrnders  this  provision  necessary  to 
his  safety  5  the  experience,  however,  of  almost  all  other 
prisons,  is  sufficient  to  prove  him  mistaken,  and  so  crttd  a  mode 
of  confioement  appears  to  be  particularly  objectionable  in  Soot- 
land,  because  in  that  country  six  weeks  elapse  in  capital-causes 
between  condemnation  and  execution.**  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  Bible,  which  is  so  laudably  placed  in  the  cell  of  every 
prisoner  here,  will  have  its  due  influence  upon  the  keqiers, 
and  that  they  will  act  consistently  with  that  admonition,  which 
cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  '^  Blessed  are  the  merdful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.*' 
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TUBLIC  DISPENSARY. 


It  is  aUowed^  tbat  no  place  of  its  extent^  di^ays  so  great  a 
number  of  charitable  institutions  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Infirmary  and  Medical  Schools^ 
it  was  regretted  by  many^  and  especially  by  the  students  of 
Medicine,  that  a  Dispensary  was  still  wuited  to  complete 
the  system  of  relief  already  afforded  to  the  necessitous ;  for 
while  hospitals  and  infirmaries  were  calculated  to  receiye  and 
succour  those  who  were  incapable  of  exerdse,  and  in  many 
instances  confined  to  their  beds,  there  were  other  cases,  in 
which  air  and  exercise  were  highly  beneficial,  and  these  could 
not  be  attended  to  without  the  institution  of  a  Dispensary. 

The  present  establishment  was  projected  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Duncan,  now  professor  of  the  theory  of  physic  in  the  Uniyer^ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  17^6,  and 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  north  Richmond  Street,  and  though 
not  remarkable  for  its  architecture,  it  is  sufficiently  convenient 
for  the  purposes  of  its  erection.  Over  the  entrance  is  repre- 
sented, in  alto-relievo,  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan,  with 
this  inscription ;  "  And  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion 
on  him."  Luke,  x,  S3.  The  patients  who  kttend  here,  receive 
medicine  and  advice  four  days  in  the  week )  they  are  re- 
commended by  the  minister  or  elder  of  the  parish  where  they 
reside. 

The  concerns  of  the  dispensary  are  managed  by  a- president, 
two  vice-presidents^  and  twenty  directori^,  annually  elected 
from  among  the  contributors,  all  the  expenses  being  defirayed 
by  vduntary  contributions  ;  the  donation  of  one  guinea  entitlea 
to  recommend  patients,  and  to  exerdse^the  office  of  governor 
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for  two  yean }  a  gift  of  five  gmneas  confers  the  same  prinbgu 
for  fife.  Soigeons  attend  at  stated  periods  for  the  Tacdne 
innocalation  of  the  diildren  of  the  poor. 

An  aooonnt  is  kept  at  the  di^ioisary,  of  the  state  oiexerj 
disease  that  occurs ;  and  to  the  case  are  snbjoined  rq;idar 
reports  of  its  prq^^ress  daring  the  patients  attendance.  In  the 
year  1815,  a  braw^  of  this  nsefol  and  benevolent  anstitutioB 
was  estabfished  in  the  Physicians'  Hall,  in  the  New  Town, 
for  the  better  aooommodation  of  persons  residing  in  the 
Borthem  districts  of  the  city;  in  the  following  year  the 
Edinborgh  New  Town  Dispensary  was  founded,  in  Little  King 
Street,  where  advice  and  medicine  are  not  only  ipven  daily, 
bat  attendance  at  the  patient's  hoose  is  allowed  whea 
leqoisite. 
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REGENT  BRIDGE. 


This  Bridge  was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  coBoecting  Princes 
Street  with  the  Calton  Hill^  and  forming  a  communication  with 
the  London  new  road.  It  consists  of  one  spacions  arch^  which 
stretches  over  the  lower  Calton,  affording  an  easy  access  to  the 
charming  walks  and  views,  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  this  part 
of  the  town  5  it  likewise  gives  additional  length  to  the  very 
extensive  terrace  of  Princes  Street,  and  as  the  approach 
to  Edinburgh  from  London  is  intended  to  be  by  this  bridge, 
a  most  preposessing  idea  will  be  conveyed  of  the  boasted 
metropolis  of  Scotland,  to  strangers  who  visit  it  for  the 
first  time  from  this  entrance.  The  bridge  is  ornamented 
on  either  side,'  as  far  as  the  arch  extends,  by  a  handsome  Grecian 
parapet,  in  form  of  a  colonnade,  having  a  circular  opening  in  its 
centre;  above  this,  on  one  side,  is  inscribed  **  Regent  Bridge,** 
and  on  the  other,  '^Commenced  in  the  ever  memorable  1815,  Sir 
John  Marjoribanks  of  Lees,  Baronet,  M.  P.  Lord  Provost  of 
the  City ;  Archibald  Elliot,  Architect."  These  inscriptions 
being  upon  the  inner  parts  of  the  parapet,  may  be  read  in  cross- 
ing the  bridge.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  is  much  indebted  to  the 
provost  already  named,  for  many  of  the  improvements  which  it 
has  lately  received.  Besides  his  exertions  in  Parliament,  he 
liberally  assisted  by  hts  private  purse  in  promoting  a  plan, 
which  forty  years  ago  had  been  suggested  by  that  eminent 
architect  Robert  Adam,  and  is  now  realized  in  the  construction 
of  the  Regent  Bridge. 

It  is  intended  to  cover  this  bridge  with  buildings  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  South  bridgie>  leaving  the  openings  formed  by  the 
colonnade,  for  the  sake  of  the  prospect  which  is  presented  on 
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either  hand.  The  houses^  some  of  which  have  been  erected, 
are  to  be  used  as  shops^  dwelling  houses^  and  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  public  institutions.  A  large  edifice,  at  the  further  end, 
and  on  the  left  side  of  the  bridge  as  we  advance  towards  the 
Calton-hill,  is  to  be  appropriated  as  an  inn,  to  be  called  the 
Waterloo  tavern  and  hotel.  This  inn  is  expected,  when 
finished,  to  be  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  elegant  in  be 
kingdom  ',  its  construction  is  estimated  at  £W,00O,  which  hat 
been  already  subscribed  in  shares.  Opposite  to  this  it  is 
proposed  to  er^ct  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  post  office. 
Further  on,  and  on  the  left  hand,  a  honse,  in  which  the 
corporation  of  Calton  are  to  hold  their  meetings,  is  nearly 
completed  -,  corresponding  to  which,  on  the  right,  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone,  with  niches  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
stretches  between  the  intended  post  office  and  the  gaol,  serving 
to  fence  the  adjoining  cemetery.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed 
to  raise  a  triumphal  arch  at  this  part  of  the  Bridge,  and  some 
progress  was  made  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  but  it  has 
since  been  abandoned. 

The  view  which  we  have  given  is  taken  from  low  Caltoa, 
and  it  was  drawn  in  1817>  before  the  completion  of  the  Bridgfe. 
Part  of  Leith  Street  is  seen  through  the  arch. 
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REGENT  MURRATS  HOUSE. 


Tn^  aadeBl  tnantioB  stattdft  ia  the  CuaaoffAe,  ob  tlie  soath 
Mb  of  the  ttreel^  and  it  at  pesent  ocispied  as  a  dweHiag  and 
aranhoQse  by  Mr.  Ccman^  an  eminent  paper  maker,  and  lately 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh ;  it  was  time  time  sinee 
med  as  a  Kten  halt  And  afterwards  as  ^be  British  Hnea  com- 
pany'a  bank.  The  pcdc4  of  its  first  ereetioB,  caanet  now  be 
attaxat^  asoertaioed  >  above  one  of  the  doors  on  tkf  right  skle 
of  the  oooit  as  ento^  f^om  the  street,  ate  the  renaina  of  an 
inscription^  and  in  all  pvobability  a  date,  hot  so  mvck  otlU 
terated,  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  read  it :  on  the  top  of  one  of 
the  whidews  is  a  monogram,  indioatlveoif  the  name  of  Marray« 

The  hoose  contains  several  splendid  apartments,  and  behind 
it  Is  a  spacioas  gnrd^,  consisting  of  four  parterres  $  each  of  Hm 
thr^  lower  ones  are  descended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps :  on  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  first  or  highest  paft^rve^  whidi  is 
immediately  behind  the  house,  is  a  very  curious  arbour,  com- 
posed of  three  or  four  highly  picturesque  elm  stumps,  whose 
branches  have  completely  incorporated  and  grown  together. 
Under  these  (as  tradition  reports).  Queen  Mary  used  frequently 
to  read.       *  • 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lowermost  level  of  the  garden,  stands 
an  unroofed  oblong  building,  twenty*one  feet  by  nine^  haying  an 
archway  at  each  end^  and  three  others  on  its  front ;  this  ndned 
building  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  was  signed.  Opposite  to  this  building,  there 
was  formerly  a  fish  pond,  and  on  its  bank,  the  statue  of  a  boy 
in  the  act  of  angling  >  the  pond  is  now  converted  into  a  well  for 
the  use  of  a  family,  but  the  statue  still  remains  reclining  against 
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the  ho«7  trnnk  of  a  fine  biidi  tree,  wbich  at  oae  time  mast 
haye  overbong  the  pooL  The  garden  and  back  parts  <^  the 
bonse,  bear  evident  marks  of  its  ancient  graadeor.  The  place 
is  still  the  property  of  the  eaii  of  Murray. 

In  1561  James  Stewart,  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  created 
earl  of  Murray  by  qneen  Mary,  and  acted  a  yery  oonsiderabie 
part  towards  the  dose  of  her  unsettled  reign.  He  beld  the 
first  rank  in  public  affairs,  not  from  any  aflfection  that  the  queen 
entertained  for  him,  bnt  on  aooonnt  of  the  frequent  occasion 
she  bad  for  bis  advice  and  friendship,  he  being  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  reformers. 

The  queen  being  brougbt  to  Edinburgh  in  1^67,  over- 
whelmed with  ignominy  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Damky, 
was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  resign  the  crown,  and  the  regency 
was  bestowed  upon  the  earl  of  Murray.  In  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  the  reformation,  he  had  many  enemies,  and  his 
rule  was  of  short  duration  :  for  on  the  23d  of  January,  I570, 
he  was  basely  murdered  by  one  of  the  family  of  Hamilton. 
His  character  is  most  favourably  drawn  by  the  historians  of  bis 
country  :  Melvil  calls  him  the  ''  good  Regent  3**  and  another 
writer  says^  above  all  his  virtues,  which  were  not  a  few,  he 
shined  in  piety  toward3  God/* 
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THE  REGISTER  OFFICE. 


This  building  is  sitnated  at  the  end  of  the  North  Bridge^  in 
Princes  Street;  it  was  formerly  a  very  striking  object  in 
passing  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Town,  but  it  is  now  almost 
hid  by  the  houses  lately  erected  on  the  Bridge. 

The  plan  of  this  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Adam^  and  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  17th  of  June^ 
1774.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work>  a  grant  was  obtained 
from  George  III.  by  the  earl  of  Morton^  to  the  amount  of 
£l2,OOOj  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  forfeited 
estates.  The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  was  performed 
under  a  discharge  of  artillery^  in  presjence  of  the  judges  of  the 
courts  of  session  and  exchequer^  and  a  brass  plate  was  placed 
in  the  stone>  having  this  inscription :  "  Conservandis  Tabulis 
Publicis,  positum  est  anno  MDCCLXXIV.  munihcientia  optimi 
et  pictissimi  principis^  Georgii  Tertii;*'  a  glass  vase  was 
likewise  enclosed^  in  which  were  deposited  the  different  coins  of 
his  late  miyesty. 

The  buildings  as  it  now  appears,  is  only  one  half  of  the 
original  design,  and  consists  of  a  front,  ranging  from  east  to 
west,  about  200  feet  in  length,  with  a  moiety  of  each  wing  -,  the 
breadth,  including  the  dome,  is  120  feet,  and  as  there  is 
sufficient  room  for  the  records,  an  extension  of  the  edifice  is 
not  likely  to  take  place  at  present.  The  dome,  which  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  building,  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  eighty 
in  height  3  it  is  lighted  from  the  top  by  a  window,  fifteen  feet 
in  diameter,  the  frame  of  which  is  of  copper.  Under  the  dome 
stands  a  fine  statue  of  George  III.  executed  by  the  honourable 
Mrs.  Darner. 
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At  each  angle  of  the  front  of  the  building  is  a  smaU  pro- 
jection^ with  a  Venetian  window  -,  and  on  the  top^  a  beautifnl 
stone  balustrade  with  a  cupola  -,  in  the  centre  is  a  pediment^ 
supported  by  four  Corindiian  pilasters :  the  whole  front  is 
ornamented  with  a  fine  entablature  of  the  same  order^  and  the 
grand  outer  staircase  is  peculiarly  elegant.  In  the  walls^ 
within  the  building,  are  numerous  arched  divisions^  disposed 
into  presses^  M  holding  the  records  -,  the  access  to  these  is  by 
a  hanging  gallery,  which  encircles  the  whole  edifice.  The 
lord  register  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  business  carried  on 
in  this  office^  and  the  principal  clerks  of  the  court  of  session 
are  his  deputies ;  these  hare  a  number  of  inferior  clerks  under 
them,  for  carrying  on  the  affairs  of  the  court  of  session,  and 
other  concerns  which  belong  to  the  institution. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  this  office  have  recently  been 
much  improved,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the  order  and 
preservation  of  the  public  records,  put  on  the  best  establish- 
ment, under  the  superintendaflce  of  Thomas  Thompson,  esq. 
advocate.  The  erection  of  the  Register  Office  cost  nearly 
£40,000. 
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RESTALRIG  CHURCH. 


This  venerable  rain  is  situated  in  a  hollow  plain^  about  a  mile 
eastward  of  Bdinborgh ;  it  was  founded  by  James  III.  in  bcmor 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mary^  and  was  endowed  by  the 
two  monarchs  who  were  his  immediate  soooessors.  James  V. 
placed  here  a  dean^  nine  prebendaries,  and  two  singing  boys ; 
but  at  the  reformation,  an  order  was  giving  by  the  general 
assembly  for  its  demolition.  But,  notwithstanding  this  man* 
date,  which  declared  the  fobric  to  be  a  monument  of  idolatry,  a 
beautiful  window  at  the  east  end^  and  some  of  the  walls,  are 
yet  standing.  The  oemetery  around  the  mined  chnrdi  is  used 
as  a  burying  place,  principally  by  the  English,  and  such  as  are 
of  the  episcopal  communion. 

In  the  middle  of  the  diurch-yard,  stands  a  large  mausoleum, 
of  an  octangular  form,  ovei^own  with  yew  trees  \  this  ap- 
pears  on  the  left  side  of  the  print  \  within  the  tomb,  in  the 
centre,  is  a  small  column,  from  which  rise  a  number  of  ribs 
that  form  the  groining  of  the  roof  \  the  ground  is  covered  with 
enclosures  of  wood,  which  mark  the  spots  where  bodies  have 
been  interred.  This  spacious  mausoleum  was  originally  the 
family  vault  of  sir  Robert  Logane,  of  Restalrig,  knt.  (or  as  it . 
was  anciently  denominated  Lestalrig)  3  it  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  lords  of  Balmerino,  and  from  them  passed  to 
the  earl  of  Moray. 

In  this  vault,  there  are  the  remains  of  persons  who  have 
been  interred  some  hundred  years,  particularly  lady  Jonet  Ker 
lady  Restalrig,  who  died  May  15th,  1526.  Restalrig  Church 
being  divested  of  its  parochial  right,  which  was  conferred  on 
the  church  of  South  Leith,  its  inhabitants  were  enjoined  to 
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repair  to  Leith  for  the  purposes  of  public  worship ;  the  parson- 
age^ benefice^  glebe^  parsonage-house,  &c.  of  Restalrig,  were 
likewise  annexed  for  the  support  of  the  incumbent  at  South 
Leith,  and  the  patrOnAge  of  the  new  cbufdiwas  ordered  to 
be  reserved  to  the  patron  of  that  which  had  been  suppressed, 
and  to  his  successors. 

Thu  endowment  of  the  church  at  Leith,  was  confirmed  by  a 
charter  of  James  VI.  in  the  year  1614  -,  an  extract  from  vi^iicl 
will  shew  what  kind  of  emoluments  the  clergy  received  in  those 
times. 

**  Moreover  know  ye,  that  for  several  good  causes  and 
/Considerations  us  thereunto  moving,  we  have  given  and  granted, 
and  by  this  our  present  charter,  confirmed  to  the  minister, 
elders,  and  deacons  of  the  church  session,  of  South  Letth,  and 
their  successors  in  the  said  office,  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
houses,  buildings,  gardens,  orchards,  crofts,  churches,  chapels, 
annual  rents,  dial  silver,  death  pennies,  yearly  firnits,  alms 
duties,  profits,  and  emoluments  whatsoever,  which  pertained, 
or  in  time  coming  may  pertain,  to  whatever  chapelry,  altarage, 
vivarage,  or  prebend ;  founded  in  whatever  church,  chapel,  or 
college,  within  the  towns  of  Leith  and  Lestalrig. 

In  the  year  1745,  the  patron  of  this  living  was  loid  Bal- 
merino,  who  being  taken  in  the  rebdlion  with  other  Scotch 
noblemen,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  London,  and  the 
patronage  forfeited  to  the  king. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. 


This  elegant  little  Chapel  is  situated  south  east  of  York  place, 
near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  New  Town  3  it  was 
erected  in  the  year  1813,  from  a  plan  by  Mr.  Gillespie.  The 
origmal  design  by  that  celebrated  architect  was  more  elaborate 
in  its  ornamental  parts,  bnt  the  fands  were  not  adequate  to 
carry  it  wholly  into  effect,  thongh  it  was  so  much  admired  as 
to  have  occasioned  a  very  general  adoption  in  Scotland  of  the 
Eni^sh,  or  pointed  style  of  bmlding. 

The  view  represented  in  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  west, 
and  sho^s  the  principal  front  of  the  chapel ;  it  measures  within 
100  feet  in  length  and  52  in  breadth,  and  is  adorned  by  an 
original  painting  by  Vandyke,  the  figures  as  large  as  life, 
representing  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the  lap  of  the  Vir^ :  here 
is  likewise  an  excellent  organ. 

In  consequence  of  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  penal  laws 
against  catholics  about  forty  years  ago,  violent  commotions  were 
excited,  particularly  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  reformation  has 
left  deep  traces  of  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  of 
aversion  to.popery.  Petitions  from  the  town-council,  praying 
to  be  heard  by  counsd  against  the  bill,  were  transmitted  to  par^ 
liament,  having  been  signed  by  the  lord  provost  in  name  of  the 
community.  The  populace,  however,  were  too  impatient  to 
wait  the  result  of  this  application  3  copies  of  the  following  letter 
were  dropped  in  several  places  of  the  city : 

**  Men  and  Brethren, 

''  Whoever  shall  find  this  letter  will  take  it 
as  a  warning  to  meet  at  Leith  Wynd,  on  Wednesday  next^  in 
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the  evemiig,  to  pull  down  that  pillar  of  popery  lately  eroeCed 
there." 

"  A  Protestant. 
'*  Edinburgh,  Jan.  29th,  1779. 

''  P.  S.  Please  to  read  this  carefully,  keep  it  dean^  and 
drop  it  somewhere  else. 

"  For  King  and  Country. — Unit^* 

The  ma^strates  immediately  took  measures  with  a  view  to 
prevent  the  effects  of  this  letter,  and  put  a  paragraph  id  the 
newspapers,  ascrilHng  it  to  some  popish  incendiary.      Go 
Tuesday  evening,  February  the  9th,  howevw,  a  nnmeroos  BM>b 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  Trunk  Close,  where  stood  a 
building  not  long  before  erected,  in  which  a  popish  btdiop 
resided,  and  which  w.bs  supposed  to  be  a  chapel ;  and  dioqgfa 
the  magistrates  with  the  city  guard,  and  the  duke  of  Buodeogh 
with  a  party  oi  his  regiment  of  fencibles,  repaired  to  4;he  place, 
and  endeavoured  vrithout  bloodshed  to  prevent  any  mischief^  the 
house  was  set  on  fire  and  entirely  consumed.    On  the  foUowiiig 
day  the  rioters  proceeded  to  the  mass-house  in  KackfriarsWynd, 
which  they  likewise  set  on  fire,  and  destroyed  the  furmtare, 
books,  &c.    They  forced  open  also  the  shops  of  some  Roman 
CathoUcs;  but  the  military  arriving  prevented  fuvther  mis- 
chief, by  committing  some  of  the  rioters  to  the  Castle,  and 
tranquillity  was  afterwards  completely  restored,  the  people 
having  been  assured  that  the  obnoxious  bill  would  he  withdrawn. 
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At  a  sbort  distance  from  Roslin  Chapel  are  the  remains  of 
ftoslin  Castle,  beantifiilly  sitaated  npon  an  almost  insulated 
rockj  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Esk.    It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  erected  abopt  the  year  1100^  when  Wm.  De  Sancto. 
d^ro,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqneror, 
obtained  from  Malcolm  Canmore^  a  great  part  of  the  lands  and 
barony  of  Roslin.    The  Castle  is  now  prinelpaHy  demolidied, 
and  laige  fragments  *of  its  waUa^lie  scattered  about  in  indiscri- 
minate min;  it  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  extent^  and 
its  walls  were  of  immense  thickness.    Part  of  the  Castle,  as 
appears  by  a  date  inscribed  npon  it,  was  rebuilt  in  1563,  and 
is  now  in  the  occupancy  of  a  gentleman  ;  in  the  grounds  are 
cultiyated  strawberries,  which  are  famous  for  their  beauty  and 
flavour.    The  access  to  this  mined  fortress  is  on  the  eastern 
ride,  by  a  narrow  bridge  over  a  deep  natural  ravine,  the  sides 
«f  which  are  solid  rock  5  the  gate  of  entrance  was  originally 
very  formidable  %  on  its  right  side  are  remains  of  arches,  but- 
tresses, and  broken  walls.     Sir  William  Sinclair,  who  founded 
the  beaatiM  chapel  of  Roslin,  kept  a  splendid  court  within 
the  Castle  about  the  year  1440,  and  the  town  of  Roslin  then 
became  very  populous  by  reason  of  the  great  concourse  of 
all  ranks  and  diegrees  of  visitors  that  resorted  here ;  he  was 
served  at  his  ^wn  table  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  ^  lord 
Dirieton  was  master  of  the  household,  lord  Borthwick  his  cup- 
bearer, and  lord  Fleming  his  carver,  in  whose  absence  deputies 
of  similar  rank  were  appoiuted  to  execute  their  several  offices ; 
his  halls  and  other  apartments  were   richly   adorned  with 
sumptuous  hangings^  and  every  other  appearance  waa  of  the 
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piost  pri&cely  and  magnificeiit  kind.  The  state  assumed  bj 
the  lady  of  this  nobleman,  has  been  noticed  in  the  description 
of  Black  Friars  Wynd.  In  the  year  1455,  »r  James  Hamilton 
was  imprisoned  in  Roslin  Castle  by  order  of  James  II.  on 
account  of  his  having  espoused  the  cause  of  James,  earl  of 
Douglass,  who  had  raised  considerable  forces  against  the  au^ 
thority  of  the  king.  Sir  James,  however,  was  not  long  detained 
in  custody ;  for  the  king,  in  consideration  of  his  professions  of 
allegiance,  and  the  loyalty  of  his  father,  lord  Hamilton,  not 
only  pardoned  him,  but,  according  to  some  historians,  pro* 
mised  to  give  him  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage. 

In.  1544,  this  Castle,  with  that  of  Craigmillar  and  the 
town  of  I^ith,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  every 
other  habitable  place  within  the  compass  of  seven  miles,  was 
destroyed  by  the  army  sent  by  Henry  VIU.  so  that  the  present 
buildings  must  have  been  erected  since  that  period. 

In  December,  1681,  the  Castle  and  Chapel  were  plundered 
by  an  enraged  mob,  chiefly  tenants  and  inhabitants  of  the 
barony  -,  this  outrage  took  place  in  resentment  of  the  treatanent 
which  this  lord  had  experienced  from  the  republican  party,  he 
being  an  active  loyalist,  and  so  firm  was  his  attachment  to  the 
royal  cause,  that  he  thereby  greatly  encumbered  his  estate.  la 
the  year  1650^  this  fortress  was  surrendered  to  general  Monk, 
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ROSLIN  CHAPEL. 


Tms  andent  and  lieantifal  &bric  Ib  ntnated  upon  a  pemnsn-* 
lated  rock  which  overhangs  the  river  Esk^    and  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  village  of  the  same  name^  distant 
abont  seven  miles  south  of  Edinburgh.     The   snrrotmding 
country  having  rather  an  unpleasant  aspect^  a  most  agreeable 
surprise  is  felt- on  being  introduced  to  the  fine  spedmens 
wludr  ^8  place  affords  of  the  magnificence  of  nature  and 
the  ruins  of  art.    The  scenery  is  singularly  picturesque  and 
romantic^  comprising  all  the  sylvan  beauties  of  impending  woods^ 
b6effing  rocks,  hiHs,  dales,  predpices,  and  mountains  $  here 
maybe  redi2ed,  the  glowing  and  highly  wrought  representations 
of  the  most  fieisdna^ng  romance^  reviring  tlM  enthusiasm  whidi ' 
few  have  not  fdtin  early  life.    The  chapel  stands  east  and 
west,  and  is  sixty-nine  feet  in  length  and  thirty-four  in  breadth  5 
boA  the  interior  and  exterior  are  adorned  with  sculpture  of 
the  most  ddicate  workmanship,  affording  one  of  the  most 
beautiAil  specimens  of  architecture  any  where  to  be  seen ;  it 
has  been  pronounced  unique,  being  conformable  to  none  of  the 
styles  of  biulding  which  have  at  any  time  prevailed  in  this  or 
in  o&er  countries.    Mr.  Gaudy,  who  has  favoured  the  public 
with  several  fine  views. of  this  chapel,  which  were  engraved  for 
Britten's  Ardiitectural  Antiquities,  describes  it  as  a  comlnna- 
tion  of'  tile  Egyptian,  Oredan,  Roman,  and  Saracemc  styles. 
The  extierior  of  the  building  is  ornamented  with  a  number  of 
beautiful  pinnades,  richly  wrought  with  flowers ;  the  abut- 
ments under  them  contain  many  curious  and  grotesque  devices. 
Tite  interior  consists  of  a  body  with  north,  south,  and  eastern 
aides :  beyond  the  latter  is  a  dmpd  or  chantry,  in  which 
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the  diflbrent  parts  of  the  building  by  snnsbine  is  beantifid 
beyond  description. 

The  celebrated  Walter  Scott^  in  hid  Lay  of  the  Last  Hfin- 
strel,  has  noticed^  in  connection  with  this  plaoe^  a  superstition 
which  prevailed  among  the  common  people  in  ancient  times. 
It  ipras  believed,  that  previously  to  the  decease  of  any  one  of  the 
8t.  Clair  {iBunily,  Roslin  Chapel  was  seen  for  a  time  all  in  flames. 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night, 
A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
Twas  broader  than  the  watch  fire  light. 
And  redder  than  the  bright  moon-beam. 

It  glared  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 
It  ruddied  all  the  copse- wood  glen ; 
*Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak^ 
And  seen  from  cavem'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem*d  all  on  fire  that  chapel  prond. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncoffin'd  lie; 
Each  baron,  lor  a  sable  shroud. 
Sheathed  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Seem*d  all  on  fire  within,  around. 
Peep  sacristry  and  altars  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage  bomnd. 
And  gllmmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  audi. 

Blaz'd  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 
Blaz'd  every  rose-carv'd  buttress  fair--r 
So  still  they  blaze,  when  fate  is  ugh. 
The  lordly  line  of  high  St.  Clair. 
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This  large  and  elegant  building  is  in  the  High  Street,  and 
nearly  opposite  St.  Giles's  church.  Its  form  is  a  square,  having 
a  court  96  feet  south  and  north  by  86  feet  east  and  west.  Three 
sides  are  wholly  occupied  with  shops,  warehouses,  &c.  The  south 
sides  consist  of  a  colonnade  having  a  platform,  above  which 
there  are  pilasters  and  vases.  Under  this  colonnade  there  were 
at  one  time  several  arches,  which  are  now  built  up,  with  the 
exception  of  the  principal  one,  which  forms  the  entry  to  the 
court.     On  the  north  side  of  the  square  is  the  Exchange,  pro- 
perly se  called,  which  is  111  feet  long  by  ^7  broad.    Owing 
to  the  great  declivity  of  the  ground,  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  40  feet  higher  than  the  front.     In  that  part  facing  the 
square  there  is  a  piazza,  surmounted  by  a  platform.     On  this 
{datform  rest  the  bases  of  four  Corinthian  pillars,  supporting  a 
pediment,  ou  which  are  sculptured  in  stone  the  arms  of  the  city. 
The  top  is  ornamented  with  vases.  The  ground-floor  is  laid  out 
in  shops.     A  hanging  stair,  from  which  a  very  fine  view  of  the 
New  Town  is  to  be  had,  leads  to  the  upper  stories.     In  these 
there  are  upwards  of  twenty  apartments,  employed  partly  by  the 
board  of  customs ;  some  of  the  rooms  have  been  lately  fitted 
up  as  offices    and  chambers    for  the  town    council.      The 
office  of  the  trastees  for  the  improvement  of  fisheries  and 
manufactures  in  Scotland,  fills  the  south  west  angle  of  the 
Exchange.    The  fund  in  their  hands  is  part  of  the  equivalent 
money  given  to  Scotland  at  the  Union,  and  is  employed  in 
premiums  to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  im- 
provements in  the  arts. 

The  population  and  trade  of  Edinburgh  having  in  the 
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beginning  of  tbe  last  century  increased  to  a  great  extent^  ranch 
inoonTenienoe  was  experienced  from  the  want  of  houses  for  pri- 
vate families^  as  weU  as  of  buildings  for  public  raeetingSj  and  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  who  were  employed  in  traasactingthe 
business  of  the  town  and  nation.  It  was  proposed  therefore  to 
enlarge  the  City ^  and  render  it  more  commodious ;  for  whidi  pur- 
pose strenuous  exertions  were  made  on  the  part  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs, likewise  by  individusds  of  patriotism  and  wealth.  An 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained  to  sancdon  and  give  eneigy  to 
their  plans.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  spirit  was  the  erection 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  was  thought  most  pressingiy 
necessary,  and  which  was  designed  for  the  use  of  the  merchants. 
The  commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  authorized  the 
town  council  to  contract  with  tradesmen,  and  the  present 
situation,  then  covered  with  decayed  houses,  was  selected  as 
the  most  eligible  spot  for  such  a  building. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  ISth  September,  17^« 
George  Drummond,  esq.  then  grand  master  of  the  freemasons, 
presiding  on  the  occasion.  To  give  an  imposing  effect  to  the 
ceremony,  a  triumphal  arch  was  constructed,  and  parilions 
erected  for  the  magistrates  and  the  officers  of  tive  grand  lodge, 
besides  galleries  for  the  other  lodges  and  the  spectators.  Hie 
building,  however,  owing  to  the  contract  not  havmg  been  settled 
sooner,  was  not  commenced  till  the  ISth  of  June,  1754.  It  was 
finished  in  1761,  cosdng  upwards  of  j^0,000,  which  would  b« 
above  £80,000  in  the  present  day. 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  induce  the  merchants  to  do 
business  in  the  Court  of  the  Exchange,  but  without  success^ 
confirmed  habit  leading  them  to  prefer  meeting  in  the  street. 
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Between  Drammond  and  Infirmary-streets^  and  parallel  to 
them,  stands  the  Royal  Infirmary,  at  once  a  plain  and  stately 
edifice.  It  consists  of  a  body  and  two  wings.  The  body, 
which  lies  in  a  line  east  and  west,  having  its  principal  front  to 
the  north,  is  210  feet  long  3  the  wings  project  70  feet.  The 
height  is  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  ground-floor,  attic  story, 
and  garrets.  Every  part  ai  the  building  is  quite  simple,  except- 
ing the  front,  which  is  elaborately  ornamented,  having  a  rusti- 
cated basement,  supporting  four  three-quarter  columns,  and 
two  pilasters  of  the  Ionic  order,  finished  with  a  proper  enta- 
blature and  attic  over  it.  In  a  niche  over  the  principal  door 
there  is  a  statue  of  George  II.  dressed  in  the  Roman  costume, 
and  a  little  above  this  a  dock.  An  octagonal  spire  crowned 
with  a  dome  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  A  lai^ 
gate,  at  the  sides  of  which  tiiere  are  vases,  opens  into  a  spacious 
court  in  front  of  the  house,  to  which  there  are  other  entrances 
on  the  right  and  left.  The  interior  is  well  laid  out :  besides 
two  small  staircases  at  both  ends  of  the  house,  a  very  wide 
one,  capable  of  admitting  sedan  chairs,  conducts  to  the  higher 
apartments;  On  the  ground-floor  are  the  Idtchen,  hall,  and 
other  offices.  The  managers*  room,  the  consulting-room  for 
physidans  and  surgeons,  and  a  waiting  room  for  students,  be- 
sides the  several  wards,  which  are  in  number  fifteen,  occupy 
the  middle  part  of  the  house.  In  the  fourth  story  is  the  opera- 
tion-room, in  form  of  a  theatre,  lighted  from  above,  and  fitted 
to  hold  about  one  hundred  spectators. 

The  many  acddents  and  diseases  that  occur,  particularly 
in  a  populous  town,   render  an  infirmary  one  of   the  most 
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necessary  and  uaeiuk  of  diaritable  insdtetioiis  ;  by  it  imfdiatr 
relief  is  afforded  to  those  who  would  otherwise  perish,  aad  tfe 
best  surgical  assistance  famished  to  persons  wlio  from  poverty 
or  other  causes  could  not  elsewhere  procure  it.  Many  uefnl 
lives  are  thus  preserved  to  society,  and  much  comfort  imparted 
to  individuals  and  to  Damilies. 

Impressed  with  these  considerations,  several  benevi^e&t 
individuals  in  1721,  published  a  pamphlet,  stating  the  urgent 
necessity  of  erecting  an  hospital,  and  containing  proposals  for 
raising  a  fund  for  this  purpose  ^  but  the  (tifficulties  in  the  way 
of  such  an  object  appeared  so  formidable,  and  the  success  so 
problematical,  that  the  scheme  was  dropped. 

In  the  year  1725  the  matter  was  resumed,  and  something 
definite  done  towards  its  completion.  The  copartnership  of  the 
Scottish  fishery  being  this  year  about  to  be  tUssolyed,  ap|Jication 
was  made  by  the  college  of  physicians  for  a  part  of  the  stock  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  founding  of  an  hospital.  After  obtaining 
this,  they  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  which  was  cordially 
supported  by  the  public.  A  meeting  of  subscribers  was  called 
in  February  1728,  when  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  me- 
rit of  originating  and  carrying  forward  the  measure,  gave  a 
statement  of  their  proceedings,  and  of  the  situation  of  affairs. 
A  committee  consisting  of  twelve  was  then  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  subscriptions,  and  preparing  a  plan 
of  the  projected  institution.  Agreeably  to  a  resolution  at  this 
meeting,  a  petition  was  addressed  to  the  general  assembly^ 
praying  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  request  of  the  different 
ministers  under  their  jurisdiction  to  exert  themselves  in  pro- 
curing contributions  for  an  undertaking  which  would  be  of  such 
essential  benefit  not  only  to  the  capital,  but  likevrise  to  the 
whole  country.  The  assembly  entered  very  warmly  into  the 
measure,  and  recommended  it  to  the  support  of  all  under  their 
authority,  by  passing,  in  May  1728,  an  act  in  its  fiavour,  of 
which  copies  were  drculated  among  the  ministers  -,  but  such 
was  the  apathy  or  indolence  of  the  clergy  in  this  matter,  that 
only  eighty-three  of  them  made  collections. 
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Some  time  thereafter,  another  meeting  was  summoned ;  and 
as  it  was  then  ascertained,  that  the  funds  were  in  such  a  state 
as  to  warrant  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  a  house 
was  accordingly  provided ;  patients  were  admitted  into  it  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1729.  The  funds  having  accumulated  to 
£6000,  it  was  deemed  time  to  begin  operations  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  accordingly,  in  the  month  of  August  1738,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  edifice  was  kid  5  people  of  all  descriptions 
and  professions  came  cheerfully  forward  with  their  gratuitous 
aid  to  the  work,  some  contributing  money,  some  materials, 
and  others  personal  labour.  Even  persons  at  a  great  distance 
assisted  in  furthering  the  undertaking ;  the  proprietors  of  the 
plate  glass-houses  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  supplied  a  quan- 
tity of  glass  sufficient  to  glaze  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
money  was  remitted  from  England  and  Ireland,  and  even  from 
different  places  on  the  continent,  and  America. 

Since  this  time,  the  Institution  has  been  frequently  benefitted 
by  the  liberality  of  individuals.  The  earl  of  Hopetown  bestowed 
upon  it  an  annuity  of  j?400  during  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  when  its  fiinds  were  in  a  very  depressed  state.  An 
estate  in  Jamaica,  yielding  annually  upwards  of  £200,  was 
bequeathed  to  it  in  the  year  1750  by  Dr.  Archibald  Ker,  of  that 
island.  In  1750>  the  lords  of  the  treasury  granted  to  the 
corporation  a  sum  of  £0000,  which  enabled  the  managers  to 
fit  up  sixty  beds  for  sick  soldiers,  and  in  the  same  year  a  ward 
was  allotted  for  servants,  firom  another  benefaction,  which  still 
continues.  George  Drummond,  esq.  so  often  provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  whom  it  has  been  so  much  indebted  for  ornaments 
and  improvements,  ranks  very  high  among  the  benefactors  of 
this  charity.  In  memory  of  its  obligations,  a  bust  of  him  has 
been  placed  in  the  haU.  It  was  done  by  NoUekins,  and  bears 
the  highly  complimentary  inscription,  "  George  Drummond, 
to  whom  his  country  is  indebted  for  all  the  hemefits  which  it 
derives  from  the  Royal  Infirmary." 
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LADY  TESTER'S  CHURCH. 


This  Church  takes  its  name  from  Lady  Margaret  Ker  Yester, 
daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  Ix>thian,  who  was  bom  about  the 
year  1572,  and  died  on  the  15th  March,  1647,  as  appears 
from  her  monumental  inscription.  The  town-coundl  hayixig^ 
given  up  a  design  which  they  had  formed  of  building  a  church 
on  the  Castle-hill,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Lady 
Yester,  concerned  at  the  great  want  of  places '  for  public 
worship,  granted  to  the  magistrates  a  sum  amounting  to 
jf  555 :  1 1  :  li  to  be  employed  in  building  a  church,  and  a 
moiety  of  that  sum  in  addition  for  the  support  of  its  ministers, 
the  whole  to  be  devoted  to  the  former  purpose,  should  it  be 
found  necessary.  Accordingly  a  church  was  begun,  which  was 
finished  in  the  year  1655.  As  both  sums  were  expended  on 
the  church  alone,  this  liberal  lady  allowed  out  of  her  jointure 
jC55  :  11  :  1  yearly,  till  it  should  accumulate  to  a  competency 
for  the  clergyman.  When  the  church  was  completed,  the 
town-council  marked  out  a  district  for  its  parish.  It  is  only  a 
few  years  since  this  building  was  taken  down,  and  the  present 
one  erected  exactly  on  the  same  site. 

Lady  Yester's  Church  is  directly  opposite  the  Infirmary. 
It  stands  in  a  line  north  and  south,  having  one  of  its  ends 
fronting  the  street.  The  front  is  the  only  part  of  the  building 
which  is  constructed  of  hewn  stone,  and  has  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish it  except  three  gothic  windows ;  the  church  is  light 
and  spacious  within,  and  will  contain  about  1500  persons. 
Eastward  and  adjacent  to  it,  there  is  a  small  cemetery  for  the 
burial  of  those  who  die  in  the  infirmary.  There  is  but  one 
minister  over  this  Church,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  New 
Grey-Friars,  and  St.  George's,  is  the  only  instance  of  a  single 
charge  in  Edinburgh. 
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ST.  ANDREWS  CHURCH. 


St.  Andrew's  Chuach  stands  on  the  north  side  of  George's 
Street^  to  which^  notwithstanding  its  unfortunate  projection 
beyond  the  regular  line  of  buildings,  it  is  a  considerable 
ornament. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  more  remarkable  for  simplicity 
than  elegance  -,  and,  indeed,  but  for  the  beauty  of  the  spire, 
which  tapers  to  a  majestical  height  above  it,  would  be 
reckoned  an  indifferent  object.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  mea- 
suring 87  feet  by  64  in  the  interior  3  the  height  of  the  spire 
being  186  feet.  Fronting  the  street  is  a  portico,  supported  by 
four  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  are  well  executed ; 
and,  in  some  degree,  give  the  body  of  the  church  a  picturesque 
effect.  St.  Andrew's  possesses  a  chime  of  bells,  eight  in 
number,  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  it  from  any  other 
church  in  North  Britain.  No  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  the  exclusion  of  bells  from  Scottish  churches  3  but  as  the 
melody  produced  by  them  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  it 
is  hoped  the  people  will  not  be  thought  destitute  of  musical 
taste.  The  lover  of  mirth  may  amuse  himself  by  supposing 
that  these  solitary  chimes  were  conferred  on  this  church  in 
compliment  to  its  titular  Saint  (a  great  favourite,  indeed, 
in  Scotland),  though  we  cannot  deduce  from  any  historical 
or  traditional  source  a  proof  of  his  affection  for  this  branch 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  native  of  the  south  may  reckon  it 
unfiur  that  the  neighbouring  edifice,  dedicated  to  the  patron 
of  England,  should  have  no  distinction  of  this  kind  3  but  St. 
George  would  probably  have  thought  it  no  compliment,  as  he 
plumed  himself  entirely  on  his  fame  as  a  warrior.    Tliat  these 
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two  rererend  peraooages,  bowerer,  shoald,  in  m  numoer,  br 
consecrated  afiresh^  by  being  made  tbe  totdar  saints  of  Presby- 
terian kirks,  is  a  drcomstance  not  a  little  cnrions. 

It  may  be  obaenred,  that  tbe  pnjecting  situation  of  tk 
cborcb,  as  opposed  to  tbe  boilding  opposite^  wbich  seems  to 
retire  from  view,  occasioned  a  witty  remark  by  tbe  ingenious 
Henry  Erskine,  *'  that  tbe  forwardness  of  tbe  clergy  and  tbe 
modesty  of  tbe  pbysidans,  bad  mined  tbe  appearance  of  tbe 
finest  street  in  Europe.** 

Greorge's  Street  is  tbe  middlemost  of  tbree  main  streets  tbat 
mn  in  parallel  lines  tbrongb  tbe  whole  extent  of  tbe  New  Town  ; 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  thirty-eight  yards  in 
breadth,  and  is  bonnded  by  Charlotte  Square  on  tbe  west  and 
by  St.  Andrew's  Square  on  the  east. 
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ST.  ANTHONrS  CHAPEL. 


Thu  pictaresqoe  rum  is  sitaated  on  the  eastern  nde  of  the 
Idng's  fmricj  on  the  acdivity  leading  to  Arthur's  Seat^  and 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood.  The 
i4ciaity  of  this  hallowed  pile^  was  formerly  the  haunt  of  Con- 
Vinphition  in  its  various  moods^  and  even  now  is  frequently 
TisiMi  with  a  superstitious  awe.  A  celebrated  living  author 
has  drawn  one  of  his  most  iqteresting  scenes  from  this  place> 
and  exoited  the  imagination  by  a  redtal  of  its  various  h<MTors  5 
liere^  in  the  year  1720,  a  miscreant,  Nicol  Muchet,  murdco^ 
his  wife,  and  a  came  or  Jieap  ti  st<mes  was  raised  by  the  passing 
traveller,  stone  after  stone,  in  token  of  detestation  of  the  barba« 
rous  act ;  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  this  practice  of  rearing 
cames  is  stifl  continued  on  similar  occasions. 

St.  Anthony's  Chapel  is  in  length  43  feet,  and  in  breadth 
and  height  about  1 8  5  it  had  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  great  part 
of  which  is  now  broken  4own,  but  in  its  original  state  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  40  feet  in  height.  The  chapel  had  two 
doors  and  two  windows  on  either  side,  with  a  stone  roof  of 
three  compartments,  part  of  which  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  subjoined  engraving.  In  the  soathem  wall,  which  is  now 
entirely  demolislied,  was  a  small  arched  niche,  containing  a 
receptacle  for  holy  water  \  and  on  the  <^posite  side  a  niche  of 
larger  dimensions,  strongly  secured  for  keeping  the  pix  with 
the  consecrated  bread.  The  chapel  appears  to  have  been 
enclosed  by  a  stbne  wall  extending  to  some  distance  upon  the 
hill.  The  hermitage  to  which  this  chapel  was  appended,  has 
a  cell  still  remaining,  which  is  frequently  visited  by  the  curious  j 
its  dimensions  are  16  feet  by  19,     ''  The  hermitage/'  obser>'e8 
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an  author^  who  appears  to  have  allowed  its  inmates  all  tiie 
sanctity  they  professed^  **  though  ntnated  in  the  Tidnity  of  a 
populous  dty^  yet  bore  the  appearance  and  possessed  the  pro* 
perties  of  a  wildemess  5  sedaded  froip  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  worlds  the  hermits  enjoyed  every  favourable  opportunity  of 
cultivating  devotion.  The  sterility  of  the  rock  was  well  fitted  to 
inculcate  a  lesson  of  humility.  The  site  being  lofty,  and  com- 
manding a  most  extensive  prospect,  could  not  fail  to  assist  their 
pious  meditations,  and  if  at  any  time  they  cast  their  eyes  on  the 
royal  palace  below,  what  a  striking  contrast  might  not  ima§^- 
tion  form  betweeti  the  court,  so  frequently  assaulted  by  an  unprin- 
dpled  rabble,  and  their  own  tranquil  situation,  in  which  they 
were  gladly  preparing  for  the  regions  of  eyerlasting  repose." 
The  monastery  of  Knights  Templar,  dedicated  to  St.  Anthony, 
to  which  both  the  hermitage  and  chapd  belonged,  was  situated 
near  the  present  church  of  South  Leith.  The  monastic  seal  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  advocates'  library  at  Edinbuigh  j  it  £s- 
plays  a  St.  Anthony  in  an  old  gown  or  hermit's  mantle,  with  a 
sow  towards  his  right  foot,  and  on  the  drcumference  this 
inscription  : — Sigillum  commune  capituli  sancti  Anthonii  prope 
Leith. 

The  accompanying  view  shews  the  south  east  aspect  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anthony  3  it  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  state^ 
and  so  rapidly  have  its  remains  diminished  during  the  last 
half  century,  that  it  has  been  conjectured  no  traces  of  it  will  be 
found  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  more.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  print  appears  the  town  of  Leith,  and  on  the  left  Ndson*s 
Monument  5  the  new  prison  and  the  lofty  spire  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  the  New  Town. 
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ST.  BERNARD*S  WELL 


On  the  mar|^  of  the  Water  of  Leith^  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  Edinburgh^  stands  St.  Bernard's  WeD.  Edinbnrgb 
and  its  vicinity^  are  remarkable  for  romantic  views  and  extra- 
ordinary legends,  it  is  therefore  not  surprising,  that  a  number 
of  idle  traditions  are  in  circulation  relative  to  this  Well.  The 
waters  are  con»dered  to  possess  several  medicinal  qualities, 
and  are  much  resorted  to  by  invalids.  The  late  Lord  Garden- 
stone^  who  appears  to  have  properly  appreciated  the  virtues  of 
this  spring,  purchased  the  property,  and  erected  over  the  Well 
a  beautiful  temple,  of  the  Doric  order,  composed  of  a  circle  of 
columns  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  enclosing  a  statue  of  Hygeia, 
the  goddess  of  health.  The  figure  is  of  a  colossal  size,  and 
rather  indifferently  executed  \  the  face,  however,  is  expressive 
of  sympathy  and  kindness.  The  Well  is  kept  by  a  person,  who 
generally  receives  a  gratuity  for  a  morning  draught  of  the 
anlphureons  water  of  the  saint :  a  flight  of  steps  lead  to  the 
Well,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  basement  of  the  temple  \  the 
entrance  is  by  a  door,  seen  in  the  print. 

The  late  Walter  Ross  erected  a  tower  nearly  opposite  to 
St.  Bernard's  Well,  which,  as  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  stones 
from  ruinous  buildings,  and  ancient  sculptured  ornaments, 
attracts  the  traveller's  attention.  Here  may  be  seen  the  four 
lieads  which  decorated  the  ancient  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  over 
which  Walter  Scott  makes  doleful  lament^tion.  Here  is  also  the 
baptismal  font  that  belonged  to  the  'chapel  of  St.  Ninian*s,  a 
religious  house  that  stood  formerly  near  the  spot  where  the  Re- 
gister Office  now  rears  its  majestic  front.  Nor  are  they  civil  and 
religious  relics  alone  that  Ross  has  worked  into  this  odd 
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stnictare ;  for  in  the  same  inclosnre  with  the  tower^  stands  the 
nnfiiushed  effigy  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  the  magistrates  of 
Edinburgh  purposed  to  erect  in  the  Parliament  Square ;  it  is 
▼ery  generally  known  that  the  equestrian  statue  of  Charies  II. 
decorates,  at  present,  the  above  Square. 

Another  well,  equally  famous  with  that  of  St.  Bernard,  is 
situated  about  three  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  called  the 
Rowtmg  fF^i'y  it  is  a  draw-weQ,  about  35  feet  deep,  and  hii 
obtained  its  name  from  certain  noises  which  proceed  from  it 
previously  to  a  storm.  These  sounds  sometimes  reaembk  ths 
beating  of  a  coppersmith's  largest  hammers,  at  odier  tiaes, 
a  shower  of  hail  falling  into  the  water ;  and  a  vicdent  bubbfiog, 
often  raises  the  water  more  than  a  foot  above  its  natural  level. 

This  well  b  one  of  those  phenomena  which  can  be  explained 
in  hydraulics,  by  the  principle  of  intermitting  and  redprocatiog 
springs. 
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ST.  CUTHBERTS  CHURCH. 


Wb  baye  to  revert  to  the  days  of  superstition  for  tlie  names  of 
most  of  our  charehes  and  religious  hooses.  The  piety  and 
actire  benevolence  of  good  men  of  yore^  impelled  them  to 
traverse  sea  and  land^  to  diflbse  the  blessings  of  salvation 
idnong  the  heathen :  yet  whether  St.  Cuthbert  himself  was 
actually  the  founder  of  the  church,  v4iich  still  bears  his 
namCj  or  whether  some  holy  brothers  of  his  order  established 
then^elves  on  the  site  of  it>  is  probably  a  matter  of  little 
cooaequenoe.  Mention  is  made  of  a  church  here  as  early  as 
the  year  1052>  when  donations  were  made  to  it  by  Macbeth, 
the  usurper.  St.  Guthbert*s>  or  the  West  Kirk,  stands  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  valley,  which  separates  the 
New,  from  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh.  The  Church  of 
St.  Cuthbert,  situate  immediately  at  the  base  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  castle  is  built,  has  a  very  fine  appearance 
entering  Edinburgh  from  the  west,  by  Princes  Street.  Though 
the  architecture  of  this  building  is  not  superb  and  rich,  its 
modest  appearance  accords  sufficiently  with  the  object  to  which 
it  is  devoted  \  and  the  objection  that  has  been  made,  that  the 
exterior  of  the  church  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
wealth  of  St.  Cuthbert*s  parish,  shews  very  little  of  tasteful 
criticism.  St.  Cuthbert*s  Church  was  rebuilt  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  at  the  expense  of  jS4^1  sterling  3  this, 
however,  is  only  a  partial  statement  of  its  cost,  as  its  elegant 
and  lofty  spire  was  not  then  erected. 

The  parish  anciently  contained  not  only  the  parishes  of 
Corstorphin  and  Liberton,  but  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and  the 
town  of  Canongate  :  its  extent  is  still  very  great  \  the  king  is 
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patron ;  and  the  ministers  are  two  in  number  3  they  were 
formerly  |>aid  by  the  heritors,  or  landed  gentlemen^  chiefly  in 
com,  which  made  their  stipends  very  uncertain. 

The  antiqaities^  and  things  remarkable  in  tliis  parish^  are 
numerous ;  among  them  we  may  notice,  that  a  little  to  the 
southward  of  St.  Cuthbert*s  lies  the  burgh  of  Banniy,  called 
Portsburgh,  so  denominated  from  its  vicinity  to  the  west-port. 
On  the  outside  of  this  port,  in  former  times,  were  the  "  king's 
stables,"  and  the  "  chapel  of  the  Virgin  3"  and  adjoining  the 
chapel  was  a  plat  of  ground,  on  which  tilts  and  toumamaits 
were  performed,  with  feats  of  arms  and  martial  exerdses. 
From  the  walls  of  the  castle  the  king  and  his  court  looked 
down  on  the  exploits  of  the  brave. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  St.  Cuthbert's, 
is  the  village  of  the  Water  of  Leith.  On  this  water  stand 
the  mills  of  Edinburgh  and  Dene  3  and  so  andent  is  didr 
erection,  that  it  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  David  I.  who 
granted  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  to  the  abbot  and  canons 
of  his  new  foundation  of  Holyrood  House. 

This  view  of  St.  Cuthbert*s  Church  is  taken  from  the  south 
we^t :  some  of  the  monuments  that  appear  in  the  churchyard 
are  of  singular  construction  3  part  of  Princes  Street  is  seen  ia 
the  distance. 
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CHAPEL  OF  EASE  TO  ST.  CUTHBERTS. 


Taw  buHdbg  staads  on  the  west  side  of  €ro»8  Causeway^ 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  mother  church  of  St.  Cnthbert.  Its 
priacipal  front  ^r  entrance  is  on  the  north-east,  on  which  side 
there  is  a  small  projecting  tower,  surmounted  with  a  belfry  and 
a  low  jspire  -,  the  windows  are  of  a  very  common  character,  and 
give  no  indications  of  a  place  devoted  to  public  worship.  A 
poreh,  having  a  pediment  ornamented  with  brackets,  projects 
from  the  building  into  the  street,  and  forms  part  of  the  wall 
whidi  encloses  the  chapel  on  this  side. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cnthbert 
having,  so  much  increased  about  the  year  1757>  it  became  ne- 
oessary  to  erect  a  place  of  worship  for  their  accommodation ; 
and  aooordingly,  before  the  buildings  in  this  quarter  became 
extensive,  a  subscripdon  was  raised  for  a  chapel  of  ease,  to  be 
dependant  upon  the  landholders  and  Kirk  session  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  in  them  was  to  be  vested  the  government 
of  matters  respecting  the  chapel,  and  the  right  of  electing 
the  minister.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  did  not  much 
exceed  eleven  hundred  pounds.  In  order  to  induce  the  people 
to  subscribe  with  liberality,  it  was  declared  by  the  landholders 
and  kirk-session,  that  every  one  who  gave  five  pounds,  should 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  electing  the  first  minister.  The  stipend 
of  the  minister  is  paid  out  of  the  seat  rents  >  therefore,  as  the 
demand  for  seats,  as  well  as  the  collections  at  the  church  door 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  will  be  greater  or  less,  according  to 
his  popularity,  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  most  advantageous 
to  give  the  election  of  the  minister  to  the  seat  holders. 
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Some  time  after  the  erection  of  this  chapel  its  neighbour- 
hood was  converted  into  a  cemetry^  and  so  strong  was  the  pre- 
dilection for  sacred  ground^  even  among  the  presbyterians  in 
this  case,  that  previonslj  to  its  t>eiig  used  as  a  place  of  inter- 
ment,  a  bishop  of  the  Scottish  episcopal  communion  was 
prevailed  upon  with  all  due  solemnity  to  consecrate  the  ground  j 
this  office  it  seems  being  either  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  a  presbyterian  dergyman»  or  that  he  is  not  deemed  soffi- 
cientiy  sanctified  for  the  function. 

About  five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  chapelj  a  poor 
boase  was  erected  for  the  convenience  of  this  extensive  pariah ; 
thn  was  also  done  by  voluntary  contributions  :  the  expenses 
of  the  house  are  defrayed  partly  by  the  coUectioBS  at  the  chnrdi 
doors,  by  voluntary  donations  made  to  the  house,  and  by  an 
assessment  on  the  real  property  within  the  parish.  Aocordiog 
to  Amot,  (who  has  not  informed  his  readers  wherein  the 
difierent  management  consisted),  the  poor  in  this  house  were 
maintained  at  a  smaller  charge  than  those  in  the  Edinbnzgh 
and  Oanongate  charity  workhouses,  which  expended  ^  :  11 :  6 
«M  each  person  annually,  while  the  poor  of  St.  Guthbert's  were 
suj^rted  for  £4:1:6  each. 
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Tbb  general  aBsembly,  haviqg  ia  1650  ocdesed  tbv  churoh  of 
Bestalrig^  whi^h  alsp  belooge4  ta  Imtik,  to  be  pulled  dDwn>. 
it  being  esteemed  a  moninm^ot  of  idolairy,  the  inhabitanta  ol 
Leith  were  destitute  of  a  pariah  diuscb  for  aboat  fifty  ye«i» ; 
and  during  that  period,  they  resorted  for  worship  to  » large 
and  beautiful  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary^  now  distiugBishedw 
by  the  name  of  South  Leith  Church,,  and  which,  was,  inithe 
year  I6i09,  declared  by  authoijty  of  parliaments  to  be  the. 
pariah  church  of  the  district.  Two  deigymeft  weoe  appointod 
to  officiate  in  it  ^  the  senior  is  nominated  by  the  e«own>  aad 
the  junior  by  the  kirk  session  and  incorporation. 

Tills  church  contains  many  ancient  and  curious  monuments ; 
it  is  very  capacious  and  commodiously  fitted  up ;  the  difierent 
crafts  have  here  distinct  places  assigned  to  them^  which  are 
designated  by  their  several  armorial  bearings  3  the  galleries 
are  calculated  to  hold  a  great  number  of  persons,  but  they  are 
much  too  low,  and  are  a  great  obstruction  to  the  light. 
Maitland,  speaking  of  this  church,  observes,  *'  Though  I 
cannot  ascertain  the  time  of  a  chapel*^  being  first  built  at 
Leith,  yet  it  must  have  been  before  the  year  1495,  for  then 
there  seems  to  have  been  considerable  church-work  carried  on 
at  Leith.  Now  whether  this  was  the  foundation  of  the  chapel, 
or  a  rebuilding,  or  enlargement,  I  cannot  ascertain,  though  I 
take  the  last  to  be  the  most  probable;  and  that  the  work 
carried  on  at  Ibat  time,  must  either  have  been  the  erection  of 
the  choir  at  the  eastern  end,  (which  was  demolished  by  the 
English  army  in  1543),  or  the  side  buildings  or  aisles,  which 
plainly  appear  to  be  additional.     Wherefore  I  am  of  opinion. 
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that  the  central  or  middle  aisle  of  the  present  dinrch,  with  the 
steeple^  were  the  andent  chapel^  which  I  think  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  by  the  side  buildings,  which  I  take  to  haye  been  added 
when  the  said  chapel  was  made  parochial,  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  the  numerous  auditory ;  and  that  the  dioir 
at  the  eastern  end  was  then  demolished,  as  being  of  little  or  no 
use  since  the  abolition  of  popery.  Be  that  as  it  will,  this  large 
church,  which  is  handsome  and  well  oontriyed  in  the  inside, 
was  the  same  on  the  outside  till  the  year  1746,  by  its  being 
decorated  with  five  beautiful  windows  on  each  side  the  roof, 
which  being  found  hurtful  to  the  said  roof,  were  taken  down 
in  the  years  1747-48,  whereby  the  church  is  deprived  of  its 
greatest  external  ornament.** 

The  present  east  end  exhibits  strong  indications  that  a 
dioir  was  formerly  attached  to  it,  as  mentioned  by  Maitland  ; 
and  that  there  was  likewise  a  contmnation  of  the  aisles  is 
equally  apparent. 
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SOUTH  BRIDGE. 


The  Soath  Bridge  runs  in  a  line  with  the  North  Bridge^  and  both 
of  them  intersect  the  High  Street  at  right  angles.  The  former 
extends  from  the  Tron  churchy  to  the  university  3  it  is  composed 
of  nineteen  arches  of  various  sizes^  but  all  of  them  concealed^ 
except  that  over  the  Cowgate. 

From  the  regolarity  of  the  boildings  which  have  been  raised 
on  this  artificial  foundation^  the  largeness  and  splendour  of  the 
shops,  and  the  constant  thoroughfare  of  its  pavements,  this 
street  may  be  said  to  be,  at  once,  the  most  compact,  busy,  and 
elegant,  in  the  Old  Town.  The  houses  are  distinguished  from 
this  pecnUarity  in  their  structure,  that  they  are  all  of  one 
height,  and  quite  regular  on  the  top,  with  the  exception  of 
every  third  house,  which  has  a  pediment,  relieving,  by  this 
meansj  the  dull  uniformity  that  would  otherwise  prevail.  On 
one  side,  Adam*s  and  Hunter*  s  Squares,  and  College  Street, 
diverge  from  the  South  Bridge  3  while,  on  the  other,  there  is 
Infirmary  Street,  which  opens  to  a  fine  view  of  the  Infirmary 
on  the  right  hand,  and  the  High  School  in  front. 

Inconvenience  had  been  felt  from  the  want  of  an  easy  access 
from  the  New  Town  to  the  streets  and  squares,  which  were 
pretty  numerous  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old  Town,  and  also 
from  the  difficulty  of  getting  coals  and  other  goods  conveyed 
from  the  country  in  that  direction  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
city.  It  was  with  the  design  of  remedying  these  inconveniences 
that  the  South  Bridge  was  constructed.  It  was  thrown  over 
the  Cowgate  in  1789.  The  foundation  was  laid  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1785,  and  in  about  three  or  four  years  afterwards  it 
was  completed^  the  shops  and  houses  occupied,  and  the  streets 
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passable :  the  tmildiog  groond  sold  for  £50  per  foot^  and 
£109,000  per  acre^  a  price  altogether  nnparalleled  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  such  transactions.  The  porchasers  hoped  to  redeem  this 
enormons  expense  by  the  advantages  in  the  sale  of  goods>  whicfa 
were  justly  considered  as  attaching  to  such  a  central  sitnation, 
and  crowded  resort. 

The  view  represented  in  the  plate  is  taken  from  the  Cow- 
gate,  and  shews  the  only  arch  that  is  visible  of  the  SoqA 
Bridge.  To  a  superficial  observer,  the  existence  of  this  Bridge 
would  hardly  be  apparent,  as,  in  passing  over  it,  the  eye  b 
prindpally  attracted  by  the  elegance  of  its  houses,  and  the 
variety  of  merchandize  displayed  in  the  shops.  The  opaang 
IS  defended  by  a  substantial  iron  railing,  and  presents  a  view 
of  the  Cowgate  at  a  distance  below.  This  street  being  above 
the  level  of  the  North  Loch,  the  arches  across  it  are  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  North  Bridge,  the  dimensions  of 
which  were  omitted  in  our  description  of  that  structure,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  South  Bridge. 

The  width  of  the  three  greater  arches  of  the  North  Bridge  79 
feet  each,  breadth  or  thickness  of  the  piers  13i  each,  width  of 
the  small  arches  90  each.  The  total  length  of  piers  and  arches  is 
310  feet,  and  the  entire  length  of  the  Bridge,  from  the  Hi^ 
Street  to  Princes  Street,  is  1125  feet  5  its  breadth  within  the 
wall  over  the  arches  is  40,  and  at  each  end  50  feet;  the  height 
of  the  greater  arches,  from  the  top  of  the  parapet  to  the  base, 
is  68  feet. 

The  visible  arch  of  the  South  Bridge  is  36  feet  in  height, 
and  about  30  in  width. 
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ST.  GILES'S  CHURCH. 


Thi8  religious  establishment  is  considered  of  very  high  anti- 
quity, some  having  dated  its  origm  even  so  far  back  as  the  year 
850;  bnt  it  certainly  existed  in  1359,  as  express  mention  is 
made  of  it  at  that  period.  It  was  merely  a  parish  church,  of 
which  the  bishop  of  Lindisfam  or  Holy  Island,  in  Northumber- 
land, was  patron;  to  him  the  abbot  and  canons  of  Dunfermline 
succeeded  in  the  patronage;  and  to  them  the  lord  provost  and 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh :  such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
this  church  was  held,  that  about  forty  altars  dedicated  to 
different  saints  were  founded  in  it.  In  1466  it  was  erected 
into  a  collegiate  church  by  James  HI.  The  chapter  consisted 
of  a  provost,  curate,  sixteen  prebendaries,  a  minister  of  the 
choir,  four  choristers^  a  sacristan,  and  beadle  3  to  each  of  them 
distinct  salaries  were  appointed. 

.At  the  Reformation,  this  Church  was  for  the  greater 
commodiousness  divided  by  partition  walls;  the  four  principal 
apartments  being  allotted  for  divine  worship,  the  lesser  ones  to 
other  purposes.  The  sacred  utensils  of  the  church  were 
at  the  same  time  made  prize  of  by  the  magistrates  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  they  ccmsisted  of  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  gold 
^nd  silver,  which  were  sold,  and  the^  money  applied  in  the 
first  place  to  the  necessary  repurs  of  the  church,  after  which 
the  surplus  became  part  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation; 
several  reliq\ies  were  also  dislodged,  such  as  the  arm  of  St. 
Giles,  his  coat,  and  a  small  piece  of  red  doth  which  hung  ai 
his  feet. 

The  central  part  of  the  building  was  fitted  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  citizens,  under  the  name  of  the  Old 
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Churchy  as  the  presbyteriaas  at  the  Reformation  coDoeived  ao 
unconquerable  aversion  at  calling  their  churches  after  the 
names  of  saints;  for  this  reason  likewisCj  the  south-west 
quarter  was  styled  the  Tolbooth  Church,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  prison.  The  north-west  part  was  not  erected  into  a 
churdi  till  the  year  1699,  when  it  being  found  that  a  scarcity 
of  churches  still  existed  at  Edinburgh,  and  this  place  remainhig 
useless,  it  was  fitted  up  under  the  title  of  Haddow's  Hold 
Church.  It  received  this  name  in  compliance  with  a  traditioo, 
purporting  that  part  of  it  had  been  used  as  a  prison,  wherein 
one  Haddow,  a  person  of  distinction,  had  for  a  long  time  been 
kept  in  durance. 

The  choir  of  St.  Giles's,  now  called  the  New  Chnrdi,  is 
esteemed  the  most  beautiful  place  of  worship  in  Edinbui^, 
and  is  the  chief  church  in  the  city :  for  herein  is  the  king's 
seat,  and  those  of  the  magistrates,  and  lords  of  session ;  in 
the  southern  aisle  the  general  assembly  hold  their  annual 
convention,  and  there  is  a  stately  throne  for  the  king's  com- 
missioner. 

The  interior  of  the  church  presents  a  very  beautiful  spe- 
cimen of  what  is  now  denominated  English  architecture ;  its 
length  from  east  to  west  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  is  206  feet, 
its  breadth  at  the  west  end  is  i  10  feet,  in  the  middle  129  feet, 
bat  at  the  east  end  only  76.  It  is  adorned  with  a  lofty  square 
tower,  the  top  of  which  is  encircled  with  open  figured  stone- 
work, resembling  the  ornaments  that  enrich  the  circlet  of 
an  imperial  crown.  From  each  side,  and  each  comer  of  the 
tower  rises  a  rib  of  stone- work,  which  intersecdng  above, 
completes  the  figure  of  an  imperial  crown,  the  top  of  which  is 
terminated  by  a  pointed  spire.  The  church  stands  on  a  very 
elevated  site  ;  the  height  of  the  spire  is  161  feet. 

The  appearance  of  this  interesting  fabric  has  recently  been 
much  improved,  by  removing  the  houses  which  had  been  built 
from  time  to  time  against  its  walls ;  it  is  likewise  about  to 
undergo  a  complete  repair,    and  from  the  scientific  skill  of 
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the  architect  to  be  employed^  its  venerable  features  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  any  deterioration. 

The  Church  of  St.  Giles's  is  memorable  on  account  of 
several  important  transactions  connected  with  its  history.  In 
1440^  chancellor  Creichton  and  sir  Thomas  Livingstone^ 
(regent  for  James  II.)  held  a  conference  here  relative  to  the 
custody  of  the  king's  person  -,  the  right  to  such  a  momentous 
diarge  having  been  disputed  l>etween  them. 

In  1556>  the  people  being  strongly  excited  by  the  preaching 

of  the  celebrated  reformer  John  Knox,  entered  the  church 

armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  and  demolished  the  images,  in 

token  of  their  abhorrence  of  popery  -,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Giles^ 

which  happened  soon  afterwards,  they  stole  the  image  of 

the  saints  and  threw  it  into  the  north  loch  ;  the  place  where 

those  convicted  of  adultery  were  plunged  as  a  punishment  for 

their  sins.     There  was  a  great  confusion  among  the  priests, 

when  upon  their  going  to  decorate  the  image  for  the  procession, 

annually  made  upon  that   festival,  they  discovered  it  had 

been  stolen  ;  the  murmurs  ran  from  the  friars  to  the  bishops, 

and  from  them  to  the  queen.    To  supply  its  place,  a  small 

image  was  borrowed  from  the  grey  friars,  which  the  people 

in  derision  called  young  St.  Giles ;   and  as  a  tumult  was 

dreaded,    the   queen  regent  graced  the  ceremony  with  -her 

presence  to  overawe  the  rabble  :  it  was  conducted  peaceably 

till   towards  the  end,  when  the  queen  retiring  to  dinner, 

the  mob  destroyed  the  image  and  scattered  the  procession. 

"  Then  (according  to  Knox),  was  Dagon  left  without  head 

or  bands  ;  down  goes  the  cross,  off  go  the  surplmsses,  round 

<:ap8,  and  cornets  with  the  crowns,  grey  friars  gaped,  the  black 

friars  blew,  the  priests  panted  and  fled,  and  happy  was  he 

tbat  got  first  to  the  house  j  for  such  a  sudden  fray  came  never 

among  the  generation  of  antichrist  within  this  realm  before." 

In  1596,  dissensions  being  at  a  great  heighth  between  the 
king  and  the  reformers,  one  of  them  preached  a  sermon  in  St. 
Giles's  Church  ;   he  chose  for  his  theme  the  sufferings  of  the 
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Ephesian  chnrdi^  her  constaacy  and  conrage  luder  tribulation, 
and  the  glorious  reward  to  be  given  to  him  that  OTercometh. 
He  ruled  furiously  against  the  king,  exdaiming  that  he  was 
possessed  of  a  devil ;  that  one  devil  being  put  out,  seven  w<Nne 
had  entered  into  his  place  3  and  that  the  subjects  might  lawfully 
rise  and  take  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  him  who  made  such 
misrule. 

On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England^  he 
went  to  St.  Giles's^  there,  as  it  were,  to  bid  solemn  farewell  to 
his  people;  the  congregation  assembled  on  so  siognlar  aa 
occasion  was  extremely  numerous.  The  minister  preached  aa 
exhortatory  discourse,  which  the  king  took  in  good  part ,  and 
when  it  was  concluded,  his  majesty  observing  the  people  to 
be  exceedingly  affected,  addressed  them  in  the  wannest  lan- 
guage of  friendship,  requesting  them  not  to  be  dgected  at  his 
leaving  them,  since,  as  his  power  to  serve  them  was  increased, 
his  inclinations,  he  assured  them,  were  not  diminished. 

So  much  having  been  said  of  the  church,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  a  brief  history  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was 
originally  dedicated.  St.  Giles,  abbot  and  confessor,  was 
bom  in  Greece  in  the  sixth  century,  and  descended  from 
illustrious  parentage  ;  both  his  parents  being  dead  he  gave  all 
his  wealth  to  the  poor,  and  left  his  native  country.  He  tra- 
velled into  France,  and  entering  into  a  wilderness  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone,  he  continued  there  for  three  years,  living  entirely 
upon  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  earth  and  the  milk  of 
a  deer.  He  was  esteemed  a  person  of  great  sanctity,  and,  like 
ipany  other  popish  saints,  was  much  famed  for  the  working  of 
miracles.  In  the  r^ign  of  James  II.  of  Scotland,  a  gentleman 
of  high  esteem  in  Scotland,  assisted  by  the  king  of  France, 
obtained  possession  of  a  supposed  arm  bone  of  this  holy  man, 
which  he  bequeathed  to  Uie  church  of  St.  Giles  3  here  it  remiuBed 
enshrined  in  silver  till  the  revolution^  when,  as  before  observed, 
it  was  displaced,  and  the  shrine  converted  to  other  purpose. 
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ST.  GEORGFS  CHAPEL. 


This  elegant  strnctare^  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
stands  on  the  south  side  of  York  Place,  in  the  New  Town. 
It  was  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions  in  the  year  1794, 
from  a  design  by  the  late  celebrated  Robert  Adam,  esq.  at  the 
expense  of  £2200.  It  is  built  in  no  regular  order  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  of  rather  small  dimensions,  containing  only  six 
hundred  and  fifty  sittings  \  yet  it  is  neatly  and  tastefully  fitted 
up.  The  interior  form  is  a  regular  octagon,  the  pulpit  and  the 
reading  desk  occupying  the  two  southern  angles,  haying  the 
altar  immediately  behiiyd  them  ;  the  opposite  gaUery  contuns 
the  organ.  The  exterior  of  the  building  presents  a  handsome 
front,  which  forms  a  sort  of  screen  for  the  body  of  the  chapel, 
and  is  adcAmed  with  pinnades  of  a  very  uncommon  construction. 
The  present  minister  is  the  rev.  Richard  Shannon. 

Since  the  drawings  were  made  for  this  work,  a  most  beau- 
tiful chapel  has  been  erected  in  Nicholson  Street,  Old  Town, 
called  the  Antiburghets'  Meeting-house.  It  was  founded  in 
1819,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  place  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  same  body,  and  is  a  considerable  ornament  to  this  quarter 
of  the  city.  Its  principal  front  is  in  Nicholson  Street,  the 
style  of  its  architecture  being  what  is  usually  named  Gothic. 
The  centre  is  composed  of  two  large  abutments,  and  is  crowned 
with  niches  and  pinnacles ;  the  wings  are  likewise  ornamented 
in  a  similar  manner.  Of  late  years,  great  splendour  and  taste 
have  been  manifested  in  the  erection  and  fitting  up  the  places  of 
worship  in  Edinburgh,  and  this  remark  may  be  applied  to  those 
of  every  sect  and  denomination.  Formerly,  the  accommodation 
of  the  several  congregations,  in  the  homeliest  manner,  was  all 
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that  was  aimed  at  in  the  erection  of  places  of  public  worriiip  3 
bnt^  at  present^  the  (Afferent  parties  seem  to  vie  with  each  other, 
in  the  splendour  and  convenience  of  their  religions  estabfish- 
ments. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  very  liberal 
assistance  which  has  been  rendered  in  our  descriptive  depart- 
ment by  Mr.  R.  Kinnebuigh^  the  intelligent  and  respected 
superintendant  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  £<&i- 
burgh. 
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ST.  GEORGFS  CHURCH,  CHARLOTTE 
SQUARE. 


This  Chvrdi  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  west  side  of  Charlotte 
Square,  in  the  new  Town,  and  forms  the  western  termination 
ofthat  extensive  line,  called  George  Street.  Its  front  is  119 
feet  in  extent^  having  a  portico  supported  by  four  columns 
about  35  feet  in  lieight.  The  dome  rises  from  a  basement 
48  feet  square^  and  is  terminated  by  a  cross,  160  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  street.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
the  14th  of  May,  1811,  with  great  ceremony,  in  presence 
of  the  lord  provost,  the  magistrates,  and  the  town-council, 
accompanied  by  several  ministers  of  the  city ;  a  glass  case 
was  deposited  at  the  same  time,  containing  some  coins,  a 
plan  of  the  building,  with  other  papers  ^  likewise  a  copper- 
plate, on  which  was  engraved  as  follows : 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  Church 

was  laid 

in  the  51  st  year  of  the  reign  of 

His  Majesty  King  George  III. 

By  William  Calder,  Lord  Provost 

of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

Robert  Reid,  Esq.  Architect. 

The  Church  may  be  considered  by  a  superficial  observer 
as  a  v^  elegant  erection,  and  highly  ornamental  to  the 
square  in  which  it  stands)  but  when  scrutiniased  and  ex- 
amined upon  architectural  principlesj   it  presents  a  pile  of 
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discordancy  very  rardy  to  be  met  with,  and  in  an  object  of 
almost  general  disapprobation.  A  gentleman  who  bad  been 
absent  from  Edinburgh  a  considerable  time,  bat  wbo  was, 
notwithstanding,  well  acquainted  with  the  design  of  Adams 
for  the  batlding  of  the  Church  and  Square,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  observations.  "  Having  been  all  my  life 
an  amateur  in  the  noble  science  of  architecture,  I  was  natorallj 
pleased  to  think  on  my  expected  retom  to  Edinburgh^  that  I 
should  soon  witness  the  erection  of  the  new  church;  which 
I  well  remembered,  Mr,  Adams  himself,  and  his  numerous 
friends  and  admirers,  always  considered  to  be  one  of  bis  dief 
d'ouvres :  yon  can  scarcely  figure  to  yourself  my  m<xtiiicition, 
on  seeing  that  it  is  not  Robert  Adams* s  church,  with  hit 
noble  projecting  portico,  oorinthian  columns,  and  fine  cupola, 
which  would  have  formed  one  of  the  grandest  objects  possible, 
whether  viefied  from  the  square,  or  approached  by  Geofge 
Street  $  but  something  manufactured  and  put  together  some- 
how from  the  shreds  and  patches  of  his  design,  in  as  chei^ 
and  as  thrifty  a  way,  as  seceder  heart  could  wish."  lliis 
abandonment  of  the  original  design  was  under  pretence  of 
economy,  though  the  sum  saved  bears  no  comparison  with  the 
object  which  might  have  been  attmned  by  its  expen^tnie. 

The  design  by  Adams,  was  after  the  model  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  Church,  in  London  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring 
the  two  elevations  together,  which  has  been  very  judidonsly 
done  in  the  Scots  Magazine  for  March,  1814,  to  see  what 
might  have  been  effected  by  a  more  liberal  system. 

The  church  was  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1814.  The  auditory  is  composed  of  people  of  the 
highest  rank  ;  the  seats  are  supposed  to  accommodate  about 
1600  people  3  and  the  minister  is  of  the  presbyterian  per- 
snasion. 
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ST.  JAMES'S  CHAPEL,  LEITH. 


Thb  Chapd  of  St.  James^  South  Leith^  stands  on  the  ea8t;Bid0 
of  Constitutioii  Street ;  it  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  archi- 
tectare,  and  has  very  little  of  the  appearance  of  a  place  of 
worship.    The  entrance  is  under  a  square  recess^  which  is 
upheld  by  Corinthian  columns.    The  design  was  made  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Thompson,  architect.    The  internal  form  is  a 
complete  square,  having  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  lighted  by  a 
cupola.    The  seats  are  neatly  fitted  up,  and  calculated  to  con* 
tain  about  five  hundred  persons.    The  pulpit  is  stationed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  chapel,  having  the  communion  table  exactly 
in  front  of  it  5  in  a  gallery  opposite  stands  the  organ.    There 
is  likewise  a  gallery  on  the  north  and  south  sides.    The  chapel 
was  erected  in  1805,  and  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the 
congregation   and  other  private  subscriptions;  it  was  first 
opened  on  Sunday  the  SOth  of  March,  1806,  when  a  suitable 
sermon  was  preached  to  a  very  crowded  audience,  by  the  then 
pastor.  Dr.  Lloyd.    The  rev.  Dr.  Russell  is  now  the  minister. 
Amot,  after  describing  the  church  of  South  Leith,  and  its 
chapel  of  ease,  observes,  ''  besides  these  there  is  an  episcopal 
congregation  at  Leith.    After  the  late  rebellion,  when  the  per- 
secution was  set  on  foot  agunst  those  of  the  episcopal  commu- 
nion in  Scotland,  who  did  not  take  all  the  oaths  and  formulas 
prescribed  by  law,  the  episcopal  meeting-house  at  Leith  was 
shut  up  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  5  persons  of  this  persuasion 
being  thus  deprived  of  their  form  of  worship,  brought  from  the 
neighbouring  country  Mr.  John  Paul,  an  English  clergyman, 
who  opened  this  chapel  on  the  2Srd  of  June,  1749.    It  is  called 
St.  James's  Chapel.    Till  of  late  the  congregation  only  rented 
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it^  but  within  these  few  years  they  parchased  it  for  £900.  The 
dergyman  has  a  salary  of  about  £60  a  year^  and  the  organist 
ten  guineas.  ^  These  are  paid  out  of  the  seat  rents^  coDections, 
and  a  vohintary  contribution  among  the  hearers.  It  is^  per- 
haps, needless  to  add,  that  there  are  one  or  more  meeting- 
houses for  sectaries  in  this  place ;  for  in  Scotland  there  are 
few  towns,  whether  of  importance  or  insignificant,  whetiier 
populous  or  otherwise,  where  there  are  not  congregatioos  of 
sectaries." 
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ST.  JOHN'S  CHAPEL. 


This  beautiful  chapel  stands  opposite  to  the  western  termina- 
tion of  Princes  Street^  near  St.  Cuthbert's  or  the  west  kirk. 
The  style  of  its  architecture  is  that  generally  denominated  the 
florid  goth]c>  and  was  built  from  a  design  by  William  Burn, 
esq.  architect  3  the  expense  of  its  erection  was  upwards  of 
£15^000  j  it  was  began  in  the  year  18X6,  and  completed  in 
1818. 

The  form  of  this  Chapel  is  oblongs  with  a  projection  to  the 
west^  in  which  is  the  principal  entrance  surmounted  by  a  most 
elegant  square  tower^  120  feet  in  height.  The  -length  of  the 
building  is  113  feet  and  its  width  sixty-two.  Around  the 
structure  is  a  terrace,  under  which,  on  the  south  side,  is  a 
range  of  vaults,  to  be  used  as  burying  places,  and  on  the  east 
end  is  a  cemetery,  enclosed  by  a  high  screen,  having  handsome 
towers  on  its  angles,  and  every  way  corresponding  with  the 
style  of  architecture  displayed  throughout  the  chapel:  this 
screen  was  erected  after  the  present  drawing  baa  been  taken. 

The  sides  or  aisles  of  this  chapel  are  divided  into  compart- 
ments by  buttresses,  between  each  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  two  at  the  east  end,  are  inserted  windows  -,  above  these 
the  wall  terminates  with  a  battlement  of  open  work.  The 
body  of  the  chapel,  above  the  roof  of  the  aisles^  is  adorned 
with  buttresses  and  pinnacles.  The  principal  entrance,  on 
the  west,  is  through  a  beautiful  arched  door,  having  a  window 
above,  similar  to  those  in  the  sides  of  the  building.  The  great 
east  window  is  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
stained  glass  by  Egginton,    of  Birmingham.     The  roof  is 
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supported  by  two  rows  of  columns^  and  there  being  no  gallery, 
the  interior  has  altogether  a  light  and  airy  appearance. 

''  The  extraordinary  zeal,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
displayed  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  erection  of  public  boildings, 
and  in  particular^  the  revival  of  the  style  of  architecture  now 
under  consideration,  recalls  the  memory  of  ancient  times,  when 
all  those  venerable  cathedrals  and  abbeys,  which  are  such 
splendid  monuments  of  the  taste  and  wealth  of  our  forefather:!, 
were  standing  complete  in  all  their  magnificence,  untouched 
by  the  hand  of  violence  or  of  time,  and  frequented  by  genera- 
tions, which  with  all  their  pomp  and  splendour  have  passed 
away  5  those  who  are  now  acting  their  parts  on  the  busy  stage 
of  time  must  soon  follow,  and  generations  yet  unborn,  shall 
view  with  feelings  of  approbation,  the  splendid  edifices  that 
are  rearing  in  present  times." 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL. 


St.  Paul's  Chapel^  of  which  we  hare  given  a  south-west  yiew^ 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  York  Place^  in  the  New  Town. ' 
Its  style  of  architecture  is  what  is  nsaally  called  Gothic, 
and  is  taken  from  that  which  prevuled  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
The  building  consists  of  a  centre  or  body«  and  two  side  aisles ; 
the  former  is  ornamented  on  each  angle  with  a  handsome  oc- 
tangnlar  tower,  and  between  each  window,  as  well  as  the 
windows  of  the  aisles,  is  an  elegant  buttress  surmounted  with 
a  pinnacle.  The  length  of  the  chapel  on  the  outside  is  about 
1^  feet,  and  its  breadth  73.  Its  interior  dimensions,  in- 
cluding the  aisles,  are  105  feet  9  inches  by  63  feet.  The  body ' 
is  46  feet  in  height.  On  the  north-east  comer  of  the  building 
is  the  Testry  room  \  the  other  three  angles  are  occupied  by 
staircases  for  the  galleries,  which  are  over  the  aisles  :  those 
on  the  south  side  have  entrances  from  the  street ;  the  gal- 
leries, with  the  vestr^  room,  reduce  the  length  of  the  aisles 
to  79  feet  $  their  width  is  15}  feet,  height  29  feet.  The 
pulpit  is  placed  at  the  east  end,  and  immediately  before  the 
communion  table,  the  organ  occupies  the  gallery  at  the  west  end 
directly  above  the  grand  entrance  to  the  chapel}  the 
vaulting  of  the  centre  and  side  usles  is  composed  of  an  obtuse 
arch  with  a  richly  moulded  groining :  the  ceilings  under  the 
gaUeries  are  ornamented  with  rib  work.  The  pulpit,  the  fronts 
of  the  galleries,  and  linings  around  the  communion  table  are 
of  oak,  and  adorned  in  a  suitable  manner :  the  great  eastern 
window  is  fitted  up  with  painted  glass  by  Egginton,  of  Bir- 
mingham, representing  the  cross  amidst  rays  of  glory. 
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This  Chapel  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Archibald  Elliot, 
esq.  and  is  highly  creditable  to  his  genius  and  taste.  It  was 
began  in  February  1816^  and  finished  in  June  1818  :  the  ex- 
penseSf  which  were  raised  by  voluntary  subscription  among 
the  congregation,  amounted  to  ^12,000.  The  rev.  Archibald 
Alison^  author  of  Essays  on  Taste,  and  of  two  Tolumes  of  ser- 
mons, and  the  rev.  Robert  Morehead,  are  the  ministers. 

This  congregation  formerly  assembled  in  a  chapel  which 
was  founded  in  April  1771 ;  it  stands  in  the  Cowgate^  and  is 
now  occupied  by  a  congregation  of  dissenters. 
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SURGEON'S  SQUARE. 


This  Square  stands  on   a  retired  spot  of  ground  on  the 
sonth  side  of  the  High  Street,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Royal  Infirmary.     It  contains  not  only  the  surgeon*s  hall, 
(which  is  seen  on  the  left  side  of  the  print),   but  a  com- 
modious building  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  Society,  and 
several  genteel  residences.  The  area  of  the  Square  is  enclosed 
by  an  iron  fence,  and  is  ornamented  with  a  handsome  shrub- 
bery.    The  surgeons  being  the  first  company  of  crafts  in 
Edinbni^h,  were  in  early  times  (according  to  the  custom  of 
other  European  naUons),  incorporated  with  the  barbers,  but 
by  an  act  of  council  in  1657>  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries 
were  at  their  mutual  desire  united  into  one  community,  which 
was  ratified  by  parliament.     From  the  time  that  the  arts  of 
pharmacy  and  surgery  were  united,  the  corporation  laid  aside 
entirely  their  business  as  barbers.    This  occasioned  an  act  of 
council  of  the  26th  of  July,  1682,  recommending  to  this  cor- 
poration to  supply  the  town  with  a  sufficient  number  of  persons 
qualified  to  shave  and  cut  hair,   and  who  should  continue 
dependant  upon  the  surgeons.     But  in  the  year  1722,  the  sur- 
geons and  barbers  were  separated  in  all  respects,  except  that  the 
barbers  are  still  obliged  to  enter  their  apprentices  in  the  re- 
gister kept  by  the  surgeons.  By  a  charter  of  George  III.  dated 
March  14th,  1778,  this  corporation  was  re-erected  under  the 
name  of  *'  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh.**    The  charter  establishes  a  scheme  of  provision  for 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  members.  By  this  scheme  each 
member  is  obliged  to  pay  £b  per  annum  to  the  college  during 
his  life  ',  if  he  dies  before  making  four  yearly  payments,  neither 
hiB  widow  nor  children  receive  any  benefit  from  the  fund,  but 
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if  he  survives  that  period  and  leaves  a  widow,  she  is  entitled 
to  £25  per  annum  during  her  widowhood  3  if  he  dies  a  widower 
leaving  children,  they  are  entitled  in  the  whole  to  j^lOO. 

The  buildings  belonging  to  the  niedical^sodet^  i^  ^^  BtpBit 
are  seen  on  the  right  side  in  the  view  annexed  3  they  oonstst  of 
three  rooms,  each  measuring  30  feet  by  20,  exclusive  of  smalkr 
apartments.  The  weekly  meetings  of  the  members  are  hdd  ta 
one  of  the  large  rooms  3  in  another  are  contained  their  natanl 
curiosities,  anatomical  preparations,  and  a  valuable  oolfeotioa 
of  medical  books  3  and  the  third  is  destined  for  the  porpoee  of 
making  chemical  experiments. 

The  medical  sodety  appears  to  be  of  as  great  antiquity  as 
the  medical  school  in  the  university.  The  cdebmted  fk. 
Fothergill  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished  phymdaDS  ^ 
Great  Britain ,  were  among  its  original  members ;  but  to 
records  of  its  transactions  are  to  be  found  earUer  than  the  year 
1737.  Such  is  the  importance  of  this  society,  that  by  universal 
consent,  it  is  allowed  to  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro- 
sperity and  reputation  of  the  university,  and  from  the  subscrip- 
tions of  gentlemen  and  others  desirous  of  giving  encoursgemeat 
to  so  laudable  an  institution,  its  advantages  are  expected  to  be 
more  generally  diffused. 
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THE  CASTLE. 


Tbb  Castle,  bsUt  on  the  western  extrenutj  of  tkst  Isfty  ridge 

oil  wUck  the  greater  part  of  the  CHd  Town  stands,  is  an  im- 

ponag  and  interesting  ol>|ect  tA  cariosity  to  travrikrs,  and 

of  namberless  historic  recollections  to  the  inhahitants  of  the 

capita,  whkh  its  prond  towers  defend.     This  andeat  fortifi- 

caiaoB  covers  a  space  of  solid  rock,  upwards  of  six  acres  ia 

extent,  and  rears  its  lofty  walls  from  a  hasemeat  that  is  300 

feet  abcnre  the  levd  of  the  sea.    The  Castle  is  accessible  only 

OB  the  eastern  front  ^  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is,  on  all  other 

ndes,  Tery  steep,  and  in  some  places  perpeadicolar.  Proceeding 

froB  the  High-street,  we  enter  upon  a  qpaoe  of  ground  called 

the  parade,  whtdi  divides  the  Castle  from  the  town,  and  is  350 

fset  in  length  and  300  in  breadth.    A  barrier  of  paUisadoes  is 

the  most  exterior  enclosure  of  the  fortress,  beyond  whidi  is  a 

fosse,  very  broad  and  deep,  having  a  draw-bridge  and  gate 

flanked  on  eadi  side  by  a  battery-of  three  or  four  guns.    The 

rock  then  rises  in  front,  mounted  with  thirteen  brass  twelve 

poanders  in  the  form  of  a  crescent.    At  its  base  is  the  guard 

room  for  the  sentinels  of  the  standing  guard.     The  entrance  to 

the  Castle  then  winds  along  the  right  side  of  the  rock,  passing  at 

short  intervals  through  two  gateways,  one  of  which  has  two  port- 

cuHises.     It  then  makes  a  turn  to  the  left,  stretching  idong  the 

west  side  of  the  hill.    At  the  angle  which  it  thus  forms, 

there  is  a  battery  mounted  with  brass  twelve  and  eighteen 

poonders,  pointed  to  the  north-west  \  adjoining  are  the  main 

goard-house  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  store  houses  for 

gun-carriages  and  other  implements  of  artillery.    The  declivity 

of  the  hiU  fhrther  on  is  occnjMed  by  the  grand  store  room  and 

arscBal,  powder  magazine,  houses  for  the  governor,  fort* 
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major,  and  store-master,  and  the  new  barracks.  Proceediag 
from  this  to  the  higher  part  of  die  Castle,  we  adYaaoe 
northward  through  a  gate,  which  leads  into  an  area 
partly  occupied  by  the  chapel,  and  in  which  are  placed 
some  other  guns.  From  this  we  pass  into  a  court  of  a  wqaxre 
form,  enclosed  by  the  buildings  of  the  old  barracks. 

This  fortress  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  goirentor,' 
deputy  governor,  fort-major,  store-keeper,  &c.  The  govenior's 
salary  is  about  £lOOO  a  year,  and  the  deputy  gOTcrnor's  £500, 
The  former  is  generally  a  nobleman,  who  never  resides  in  the 
Castle,  his  house  is  consequently  occupied  by  the  deputy. 
About  2000  men  may  be  accommodated  in  the  Castle,  though 
usually  not  above  half  of  that  number  is  retained  here.  Tlie 
different  magazines  are  capable  of  containing  30,000  stand  of 
arms.  Those  in  the  arsenal  are  in  the  finest  order  j  the 
small^  arms  are  arranged  to  represent  a  variety  of  GDrioos 
devices,  such  as  portcullises,  butterflies,  &c.  The  powder 
magazine  is  the  only  buildmg  in  connection  with  the  Gas* 
tie,  which  is  bomb-proof.  The  new  barracks  were  erected 
in  the  year  1796,  and  are  capable  of  lodging  1000  men: 
though  diey  are  not  destitute  of  elegance,  they  greatly  impair 
the  romantic  appearance  of  the  Castle  viewed  from  the  west. 
The  old  barracks  are  principally  occupied  by  the  officers. 

The  south  side  of  the  square,  now  used  for  bamdcs, 
was  formerly  the  Parliament  House.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  likewise,  that  the^  royal  gardens  were  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Castle,  in  what  was  afterwards  called  the 
North  Loch,  and  the  king's  stables  on  the  south,  side;  the 
Jhouses  that  now  occupy  this  site  still  retasn  the  names  of 
King*s  StaUes  and  Castle  Bams.  ''.-.. 

The  east  side  of  the  square  was  in  former  times  in* 
habited  by  royalty,  and  from  ihe  dates  1556  and  1616,  on 
the  walls,  would  appear  to  have  been  repaired  at  these 
different  periods.  This  part  of  the  Castle  is  distinjgnished 
by  associations  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  ev^ts  of  our 
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national  history^  as  well  as  by  its  antiquity.  An  iasnlatad 
apartment  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  square  is  remarkable 
for  the  birth-place  of  James-VI.  3  an  event  to  which  some  rode 
lines  on  the  wall  allnde  :— 

Lord  Jesn  Chryst  Jthatcroumt  was  with  thomse. 
Preserve  the  birth  qnhais  Badzie  heir  is  bomC) 
And  send  her  sonne  successive  to  reign  still, 
Lang  in  this  realme,  if,  that  it  be  thy  will. 
Als  grant,  OLord,  qnhat  ever  of  her  proseed, 
fie  to  thy  glorie,  honer,  and  praise — sobied. 
19th  IVNII^  1666. 

A  small  apertore  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  mouth  of  a 
passage,  which  communicated  between  the  Castle  and  the 
Grassmarket,  and  through  'which  by  means  of  a  string  to 
whidk  a  bell  was  attached,  the  queen  of  Scots  (when  imprisoned 
here),  was  to  have  informed  her  Roma^  Catholic  friends  of 
the  birth  of  her  child,  that  they,  ought  carry  it  off  to  be 
instructed  in  her  own  reUgion.  This  quarter  of  the  Castle  is 
appropriated  ta. the. confinement  of  state  prisoners.  Hbre  is 
likewise  the  crown-room,  in  which  the  regalia  of  Soodand  were 
formerly  deposited  on  the  26th  of  March,  1707*  It  had  been 
for  a  long  time  imagined  that  these  had  been  privately 
conveyed  to  London,  and  the  supposition  was  strength- 
ened by  th^  drcumstance,  that  the  keeper  of  the  jewel 
office  in  the  Tower  of  London  shewed  a  crown  which  h^ 
called  the  crown  of  Scotland,  and  that  when  the  crown* 
room  was  opened  by  lord  Adam  Gordon,  in  presence  of  some 
noblemen,  nothing  was  discovered,  but  a  leaden  chest  contain- 
ing a  few  old  charters ;  but  on  the  4th  of  February,  1818,  by 
appointment  of  the  Prince  Regent,  a  commission  consisting 
of  some  of  the  prindpal  gentiemen  of  this  city  examined  the 
room:  They  assembled  for  this  purpose  at  the  governor's 
house  m  the  Caetie,  and  were  received  by  the  guard  under 
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Md  by  the  military  band.  The  royal  eomamnoa  aad 
other  official  docaments  liaviog  been  read,  the  king's  earpcnier 
and  amith  proceeded  to  break  aw»y  the  fitfteningi  of  the 
two  doors,  of  which  the  outer  is  of  oak,  and  the  inner -of  inn 
grating,  having  first  been  satisfied  that  they  had  not  been 
opened  since  the  previons  search.  A  large  oUong  sliest, 
secured  by  two  strong  locks  of  which  no  key  coold  ^  faond, 
was  then  discovered  thickly  coated  with  dnst,  and  wiien  forced 
open  was  fonnd  to  contain  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of 
state,  corresponding  completely  with  the  descriplioa  of  them 
given  in  the  instmment  of  deposition.  Hie  regalia,  afbr 
being  exhibited  from  the  window  by  the  lord  provost,  were 
replaced  in  the  chest,  which  was  agmn  secured.  It  is  expected 
liiat  l^ese  relics  of  royalty  wiU  be  displayed  for  the  pnUic 
gratification,  and  it  is  likewise  hoped  that  the  e:diifbili<Mi  wffl 
be  gratuitons.  The  crown  4s  nine  inches  in  diameter,  twenty- 
seven  romd,  and  m  and  a  hatf  in  height.*  It  is  -of  pure  gaid, 
is  enriched  with  predons  stones  of  various  descriptions,  and 
lests  on  a  square  cushion  of  crimson  velvet.  The  length  of  the 
sceptre  is  thirty-four  inches,  and  its  stem,  which  is  twoieetloag, 
is  of  a  hexagonal  form  and  double  gUt.  The  han&  mid 
p<mimel  of  the  sword  are  of  silver  gilt,  and  fifteen  indies  long  $ 
the  traverse  is  of  the  same  materials,  and  measures  seventeen 
inches  and  a  half  3  the  whole  length  ci  the  sword  being  five  feet« 
About  the  same  time  there  was  found  the  silver  rod  of  office^  of 
which  the  precise  use  is  not  known. 

The  situation  ei  the  Castle  is  both  heaUhlol  and  pleasiBt, 
but  though  naturally  strong,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  enable  a  garrison  to  hcdd  out  a  protracted  seige.  if  It 
could  not  in  andent  times  maintain  the  character  of  impregna- 
ble, whidi  at  first  sight  one  would  be  disposed  to  4«cr&be  io  it, 
there  is  still  less  leason  to  think  that  it  could  sustain  an  attnek 
now  that  the  invention  of  gunpowder  has  aiMed  such  hgaMtim 
to  offensive  warfare,  especially  when  we  consider  that  ^kt 
fortifications  we  not  in  the  modem  and  meet  improved  style. 
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i)l»t  tbe  bwldiogt  are  not  bomb-proof,  and  that  the  besieged 
VQild  -soon  be  destitute  of  water^  the  ooDCossions  of  the 
tixk  from  the  coDtiiined  operation  of  artillery  havmg  oooap^ 
lioned  a  i^ring  to  sidbside  which  suppled  ^  C«stle  wkfa 
thait  neoesaary  article.  Da  the  other  hand  Hie  forlx^s  has 
its  advantages,  lor  Ihere  appears  to  be  no  plaoe  from  vhidi 
eaHMn  eoidd  be  made  to  bear  well  op<m  it^  eiccept  the  Casillle- 
faiU,  larhich  might  be  occupied  by  the  garrison. 

The  history  of  the  Castk  is  so  mach  int(rrwo¥en  with  that  of 
he  ioity,  that  4t  is  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to  do  any  more  than 
givea  Jsapid  sketch4>f  the  prindpel  evmta  comieoted  with  it.  As 
a  naturally  favourable  fMNft  for  defence  to  the  nndiscif^tted 
belligerents  of  ancient  times,  its  existence  is  older  than  reccM'ds. 
Aiboatibaoteen  hundred  years  ago,  4he  country  of  Lotlnan  was 
Mibdned  by  the  Engkish  Saxons,  and  a  bulwark  raised  on  die 
site  itf  die  psesent  fortress  for  the  piurpose  of  securing  their 
ec^oests,  and  placing  aa^ectual  banner  to  the  incursions  of 
their  enemies.  It  was  alterwards  successively  occupied  by  4he 
SasEons  and  Kcts>for  many  yeans,  till  it  became  the  property  4tf 
Malcohn.II.  It  was  given  to  the  English  in  1174  as  the  price  of 
the  Uberty  of  WiMiam  the  Lion,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
English,  but  was  restored  to  him  on  his  marrying  4:he  king  of 
England's  danger.  The  fin^^h  possessed  tfaemftelves  of  it 
under  Edward  I.  but  were  compelled  by  Thom^  Bandolph, 
nephew  of  Robert  Bsnce,  to  resign  it  in  the  year  1313.  In  this 
teign  it  was  d^nolished  by  the  command  of  Bmce,  lest  it  might 
be  afterwards  of  advantage  to  the  'enony.  fialiol  .ceded  iitto 
Edwaad.  fiir  WiUiam  Ramsay  soon  after  retook  it.  It  fell 
again  into  .Ae  hands  of  the  English,  who,  notwithstsAcBog 
repeated  attempts  upon  it  by  the  Scots,  kept  possession  till 
they  were  obliged  by  the  stratagem  of  sir  WiUiam  Douglas,  to 
evaeaateit,  (see  History,  p.  15).  In  the  reign x)f  James  II. 
the  chaaceHor,  CItficfatiNi,  shut  himself  up  in  tbeCastle,  and 
defended  it  sacoes^folly  against  the  king.  SubseqaeiMly  it 
became  occasionally  the  prison  as  well  as  the  pdace  of  the  idngs.. 
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In  the  year  1573^  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  gallantly  reaiated  for 
threerand-thirty.  days>  the  united  effbrts  of  Scots  and  Engliah  to 
take  the  Castle, .  which  at  length  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
yidding  up,  the  gairison  having  mutinied.  The  earl  of  McHtxm 
afterwards  becoming  master  of  it,  held  it  in  opposition  to  his  so- 
vereign,.  JamesVI.  but  a  reconciliation  taking  place,  he  deliyered 
it  up. '  In  1650  it  sustained  a  siege  of  above  two  months  against 
Cromwell,  when  it  honourably  surrendered.  The  duke  of 
Gordon  held  it  a  long  time  for  James  at  the  Revoluti<m.  In  the 
rebeUbm  of  1715,  it  was  attempted  by  the  rebels,  who  were 
foiled.  .  The  Highlanders  in  1745  laid  siege  to  it,  bat  from 
the  want  of  heavy  artillery,  were  obliged  to  desist,  leaving  the 
royalists  in  undisturbed  possession. 

The  form  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  has  been  apUy 
compared  with  that  of  a  fish.  The  castle  and  the  rock  on 
whidi  it  stands  being  the  head,  the  range  of  buildings  continuing 
to  the  end  of  the  Canongate  the  spine,  and  the  palace  of  Hdy- 
rood  the  tail,  the  numerous  lanes  and  wynds  on  either  side 
forming  the  libs.  The  plate  shewing  the  castle  from  the  west, 
gives  a  complete  idea  of  the  head,  the  body  retiring  in  per- 
spective. The  view  from  the  Grassmarket  exhibits  the  soodi 
east  parts  of  the  Castle,  the  edifice  beneath  in  the  market  is 
the  public  granary,  of  very  recent  erection ; .  it  has  conveniences 
for  weiglung  grain,  and  for  lodging  it  when  required. 

Near  the  innermost  gate  of  the  Castle  used  to  lie  the  fiimons 
Mons  Meg,  now  removed  to  the  Tower  3  it  derived  its  name 
fromMons,  in  Flanders,  where  it  was  cast.  This  piece  of 
ordnance  is  composed  of  a  number  of  thick  iron  bars,  bound  by 
strong  hoops  of  the  same  metal.  Its  length  is  thirteen  feet,  its 
diameter  two  feet  three  inches  and  a  half,  the  bore  being  twenty 
inches  wide  and  tapering  inwards,  the  breach  is  comparatively 
small.  At  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  it  burst,  and  was  never 
afterwards  repured^  In  the  wall  of  a  house  on  the  CasUe-hiU 
a  large  ball  may  be  seen,  which  was  projected  by  one  of  the 
guns  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion. 
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THE  TOLBOOTH. 


Op  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh^  noted  till  within  these  few  years 
for  being  one  of  die  largest  and  most  sombre  buildings  in  the 
kingdom,  not  a  wreck  is  left  behind.  The  materials  were  sold 
in  September  1817,  and  its  demolition  took  place  immediately 
afterwards.  When  the  remembrance  of  its  once  grim  aspect 
has  faded  from  the  memory,  a  few  engravings  like  the  pre- 
sent will  be  all  that  remains  to  gratify  the  cariosity  of  pos* 
terity.  The  matchless  descriptions  of  a  great  anonymous 
writer  have,  indeed,  procured  to  it  a  more  lasting  celebrity, 
than  the  mere  durability  of  its  materials  could  have  attracted  -, 
and  where  is  the  subject,  however  disagreeable,  that  eminent 
genius  deigns  to  illustrate,  which  is  not  replete  with  unspeak- 
able interest. 

The  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh  was  built  by  the  dtizens  in 
1561,  and  designed  for.  the  use  of  the  parliament  and  courts 
of  justice,  and  the  confinement  of  debtors  and  criminals.  From 
the  year  1640  until  1817  it  had  been  devoted  to  the  latter  pur- 
poses. Whatever  might  have  been  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  this  jail  formerly,  for  many  years  back  considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  its  unhappy  tenants,  yet  with  little  effect,  since  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  would  not  admit  of  it.  The  incon- 
veniencies  they  laboured  under,  were  want  of  proper  ventilation, 
and  other  evils  inseparable  from  a  buUding  in  many  respects 
imperfect.  Hence,  the  situation  of  the  prisoners  thronged 
together,  without  respect  to  the  various  degrees  of  delinquency 
or  state  of  health,  was  dreadful  beyond  description.  Such 
irregularities  are,  indeed,  too  common  in  most  of  these  wretched 
abodes ;  but  they  have  seldom  been  united  to  a  more  horrible 
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extent  than  in  the  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh.  The  state  of  those 
confined  simply  for  debt^  was  scarcely,  in  point  of  ousery, 
exoeeded  by  that  of  those  imprisoned  for  grievous  offences. 
The  difficulty  of  incarcerating  a  debtor  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
has  been  often  inveighed  against  as  a  gross  obstructioD  to 
the  course  of  justice,  and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
in  consequence  of  a  delay  in  forms,  sufficient  to  enable  the 
party  to  fly  from  his  creditor  ^  but,  suppose  flight  impossible, 
the  wretched  debtor  may  be  dragged  from  his  home  at  any 
hour,  shut  up  for  months  in  a  cell  too  loathsome  for  the 
immurement  of  the  most  odious  criminal;  his  goods,  nay  the 
very  means  of  subsistence  for  his  family  (if  he  has  one), 
seized,  and  all  this  for  a  debt  of  a  few  pounds.  His  only 
relief  in  this  case  is  to  take  out  a  cessw  bonorum,  on  a  delivery 
of  his  whole  effects  to  his  creditor  ^  and  even  here,  "  ike  Lmoi 
delay'*  is  finely  exemplified.  Unlike  the  King's  Bench  and 
other  prisons  in  England,  there  were  no  areas  in  this  prison, 
affording  the  captive  fresh  air,  exerdse,  or  change  of  scene  -,  here 
the  boundary  of  his  view  was  a  small  window,  the  scanty  light 
of  which  was  abridged  by  massy  bars  of  iron  :  there  was  surely 
in  this  procedure  great  inhumanity. 

The  principal  officer  of  the  Tolbooth,  had  the  title  of  Cap- 
tain of  the  Jail,  and  he  merited  much  praise  for  his  exertions 
in  alleviating  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  The  history  of 
Captain  Porteus,  once  the  principal  officer,  and  afterwards  a 
prisoner  here,  is  too  celebrated  to  require  particular  notice. 
The  west  side  of  the  prison  was,  of  late  years,  used  as  the 
place  of  execution  -,  a  range  of  shops  may  be  seen  in  the  print, 
on  the  roofs  of  which  these  melancholy  spectades  were  exhi- 
bit;^. Of  the  New  Jail,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  an  account  shall 
be  given  in  its  place  5  it  is  enough  to  say  here,  that  it  has  been 
constructed  with  the  greatest  regard  to  deanliness  and  general 
accommodation. 
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THE  TOLBOOTH,  LEITH. 


This  abode  of  gailt  and  wretchedness  is  sihiated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  lane  called  Tolbooth-Wynd  3  it  was  erected  in  the 
year  1655.  The  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  an  archway,  affording  a  passage  under  the  prison  to 
the  batchers'  market  -,  above  is  a  square  recess  contuning  the 
royal  arms,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  ;  on  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  passage  is  a  gloomy  bow  window  closely  grated  ;  on  its 
upper  part  are  two  figures  of  animals  rudely  executed. 

The  Tolbooth  at  Leith  is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its 
antiquity,  and  for  being  one  of  those  places  of  confinement,  so 
disgraceful  to  the  boasted  liberality  of  the  present  day  :  the 
attention  paid  to  its  inmates  may  be  as  kind  as  circumstances 
will  admit ;  but  it  possesses  none  of  the  conveniences  calculated 
to  make  human  existence  even  tolerable ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
humanity  and  the  character  of  our  country,  we  earnestly  hope 
that  this,  and  every  other  jail  of  its  kind  in  Scotland  as  well 
as  in  England,  will  soon  be  superseded  by  more  commodious 
and  wholesome  prisons  j  and  that  the  accumulated  horrors  of 
cold,  darkness,  stench,  and  solitude,  will  no  longer  be  heaped 
upon  our  unfortunate  or  guilty  fellow  creatures.  The  notes 
made  by  Mr.  Gumey,  who,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Fry,  visited 
many  of  the  jails  in  Scotland  and  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
which  have  recently  been  published,  exhibit  grievances  which 
call  most  imperiously  for  redress.  The  lines  that  follow  are 
too  aptly  descriptive  of  such  prisons. 

A  dismal  mansion  that  appears 

Black  with  the  smoke  of  many  hundred  years, 
Steel-barr*d ;  its  loop-holes  narrow,  dark,  and  dun. 
Admit  the  tempest,  but  exclude  the  sua : 
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Slow  and  saepicious  is  its  iron  gate. 
That  doses  on  the  wretched^  fix*d  as  Eate. 
There,  never  enters  the  fresh  breeze  of  spring. 
With  health  and  living  spirits  on  its  wing ; 
The  twilight*s  gloom  at  day*s  meridian  height. 
Hangs  dimly  there  and  blends  it  with  the  night. 
The  gath*ring  filth  of  centuries  is  there. 
No  brush  disturbs  the  spider  in  his  lair. 
That  unmolested  fattens  on  his  race. 
For  every  sunlight  insect  flies  the  place  ; 
£*en  the  foul  bat  would  scorn  it  as  a  home. 
And  seek  the  shelter  of  a  holier  dome. 
It  tortures  every  sense  5  compared  to  this 
The  vile  hyena's  den  were  cleanliness — 
A  pest  house,  where  the  taint  of  every  clime 
Strikes  a  deep  root,  and  festers  into  crime. 

Mr.  Gumey  observes,  '^  It  is  very  evident  that  a  degree 
of  misery  quite  unfair  and  quite  unnecessary,  is  endured  by 
prisoners  of  all  descriptions  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority 
of  the  prisons  in  Scotland.'*  And  again,  "  There  is  much 
more  cruelty  than  justice  in  loading  our  prisoners  with  chains, 
when  prisoners  are  fastened  to  the  iron  bar,  as  at  Hadding- 
ton ;  or  to  the  bedstead,  as  at  Forfar ;  or  to  the  wall  of  their 
cells,  as  at  Berwick  -,  or  to  a  ring  in  the  floor,  as  at  New- 
castle :  the  aufiering  produced  by  chaining  becomes  extremely 
aggravated ;  the  injustice  of  the  practice  is  very  evident  from 
this  consideration,  that  if  the  prisoner  be  untried,  we  have  no 
right  to  subject  him  to  any  inconvenience  beyond  bare  impri- 
sonment j  and  if  he  be  tried,  chuning,  according  to  the  laws 
of  this  kingdom^  seldom,  if  ever^  forms  a  part  of  his  sentence. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


It  was  not  till  the  year  1582,  that  Edinbnrgh  could  boast  aa 
vnrrenity,  thoagh  teachers  of  philosophy  had  been  before  this 
period  established  in  the  city.  In  the  year  1768,  a  memorial  was 
drawn  up,  proposing  the  rebuilding  of  the  University,  on  a  new 
plan,  but  on  the  site  of  the  old  buildings.  The  American  war 
breaking  out,  prevented  the  prosecution  of  this  plan  j  but  after 
tlie  peace,  the  design  was  again  brought  before  the  public  in  the 
year  1785,  in  a  letter  to  the  right  honourable  Henry  Dundas,^- 
**  On  the  proposed  improvements  of  thedty  of  Edinbnrgh,  and 
on  the  means  of  accomplishing  them.* '  Nor  was  it  long  after  this, 
when  the  magistrates  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  erecting  a 
new  college,  agreeably  to  a  plan  of  Robert  Adam.  In  a  few 
years  considerable  sums  had  been  collected,  so  that  part  of  the 
old  buildings  were  pulled  down,  and  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
University  was  laid  on  the  16th  of  November,  1789,  by  lord 
Najner,  as  grand  master-mason  of  Scotland. 

The  ceremony  on  this  occasion  was  remarkably  grand :  and 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  as  patrons  of  the  University,  in 
their  robes  \  the  professors,  in  their  gowns ;  the  students  with 
sprigs  of  laurel  in  their  bats  \  tlie  free-masons  of  all  the 
lodges  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  arranged  in  the  order 
of  their  seniority,  formed  a  procession  peculiarly  impressive. 

So  soon  as  the  different  masonic  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed, two  crystal  vases,  cast  purposely,  were  deposited  m  a 
vacuum  formed  in  the  stone.  In  one  of  diese  vases  were 
placed  different  coins  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  each  coin 
being  previously  enveloped  in  crystal,  so  ingeniously  that  the 
superscriptions  could  be  distinctly  read  without  breaking  the 
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envelope.  In  the  other  vase  rolls  of  vellnm  were  deposited ; 
on  these  rolls  were  written  a  short  account  of  the  original 
foundation^  and  the  present  state  of  the  university.  Hiere 
were  besides  deposited  the  public  newq)apers  of  the  day ;  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  principal^  and  professors  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  the  lord  provost,  and  magistrates  5  and  the  officers  oi  the 
grand  lodge  of  Scotland.  The  vases^  being  hermedcaUy 
sealed,  were  covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  wrapped  in  block- 
tin.  Upon  the  inner  side  of  the  copper  were  etched  the  arms 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  those  of  the  University  -,  and  those 
also  of  the  right  honourable  lord  Napier,  as  grand-master 
mason  of  Scotland. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  original  plan  to  surmonnt  the 
east  front,  in  which. is  also  the  principal  entrance,  with  a 
dome  :  nothbg  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  grandeur  of  this 
front  5  for  the  simple  style  of  the  architecture  gives  it  a  high 
tone  of  the  sublime,  and  the  four  enormous  columns  of  the  Doric 
order,  hewn  out  of  one  solid  stone  each,  that  adorn  the  mm 
entrance,  and  support  a  handsome  portico,  rival  any  thing  that 
ancient  architecture  can  lK>a8t. 

Over  the  gate  is  the  following  inscription  : 
''  ACADEMIA  JACOBI  VI.  SCOTORUM  REGIS,  ANNO 
POST  CHRISTUM  NATUM  M,D,LXXXIL  INSTI- 
TUTA.  Annoqub  M,DCC,LXXXIX.  Renovari  oobpta, 
Reonantb  Georgio  III.  Principe  Munifioentissimo  ;  Ur- 
BIS  Edinensis,   Prefecto  Thomo  Elder  AcADBMUt  Pri- 

MARIS  GULIELMO  RoBERTSON.     ArCHITECTO  RoBERTO  AdAM." 

The  east  and  west  fronts  extend  955  feet  in  length ;  the 
south  and  north  358  5  and  when  the  building  is  completed,  the 
principal,  and  six  or  seven  of  the  professors  will  have  houses 
within  its  precincts.  The  library  and  museum  are  each  160  feet 
in  len|^h  5  and  the  hall  for  public  ex^ctses  is  90  by  SO  fe^ 
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THE  THEATRES. 


It  is  ge&eraDy  known  that  theatrical  entertainiQeiits^  which 
are  now  denoniiced,  were  at  one  time  much  encoaraged  by 
the  dergy.  The  sal^Jects  were  ecriptaral^  the  clergy  the 
composers^  the  chnrch  was  the  stage^  and  the  sabbath  the  day 
of  performance.  In  the  early  and  dark  ages^  religions  spectacles 
were  exhibited^  representing  in  dnmb  show,  sometimes  inter- 
mingled with  speech,  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the  history 
of  Christ,  snch  as  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  resarrection ; 
in  process  of  time,  the  Hves  and  mirades  of  the  saints  were 
displayed,  till  the  popish  clergy,  endeavonring  to  impose  their 
absurdities  and  pretended  miracles  beyond  the  credulity  of 
the  people,  lost  the  patronage  they  had  enjoyed,  and  their 
trash  was  superseded  by  more  rational  entertainments  j  these 
at  length  became  so  fraught  with  buffoonery  and  indecency, 
that  persons  of  sober  habits  could  give  them  no  countenance, 
and  soon  after  the  Reformation,  the  clergy  of  Scotland  endea- 
voured to  abolish  them  altogether,  threatening  with  ex- 
communication all  who  shodd  attend  them.  Theatrical  per- 
formances were  however  revived  at  Edinburgh  about  the  yeat 
1680 ;  for  when  the  duke  of  York  kept  his  court  in  this  city, 
he  was  attended  by  a  company  called  the  duke's  servants,  who 
wore  a  livery,  and  were  considered  part  of  his  household.  *'  No 
salary  or  certain  emolument  being  aunexed  to  their  service,  the 
royal  patronage  was  found  insuffident  for  the  support  of  rival 
companies,  and  they  were  united  by  letters  patent  in  1684 ;" 
but  upon  the  duke*s  return  to  England,  the  stage  was  entirely 
neglected  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  ferment 
exdted  by  the  Union,  and  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
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rebellion  in  1715  had  subsided,  that  any  stage  adTcntmer 
thought  of.  Scotland. 

After  this  time,  Edinburgh  was  visited  every  two  or  three 
years  by  itinerant  companies,  who  occasionally  rented  the 
Tiulor*s  Hall  in  the  Cowgate.  The  clergy  set  themsdves 
against  these  performances  as  illegal  -,  but  after  much  litigatiOD, 
a  licence  was  obtained  for  Jhe  establishment  of  a  theatre  at 
Edinburgh,  and  the  house  seen  in  the  annexed  view  wa« 
erected.  It  stands  at  the  north  end  of: the  North  Bridge,  nearly 
opposite  to  the  Register  Office.  The  building  presents  a  mean 
and  bam-like  appearance,  and  it  very  naturally  exdtes  tbe 
surprise  of  strangers,  that  while  so  many  superb  edifices  tie 
rising  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  such  a  theatre  should  be 
allowed  to  exist.  The  prindpal  front  has  a  portico,  whicb 
gives  some  appearance  of  consequence  to  the  building  :  upoa 
the  point  of  the  roof  in  front  is  a  statue  of  Shakspeare,  and  on 
the  sides  appear  the  tragic  and  comic  muse  -,  but  though  the 
outside  possesses  so  few  attractions,  the  inner  part  of  the 
house  is  not  wanting  in  accommodations.  It  was  first  opened 
for  exhibitions  in  December,  1769,  the  prices  of  admisskw 
were  then  Ss.  for  the  boxes  and  pit,  2s.  for  the  first  gallery, 
and  Is.  for  the  upper  or  second  gallery ;  the  box  seats  are  now 
5s.  each,  though  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of 
seats  in  other  parts  of  the  theatre. 

In  the  subjobed  view  are  seen  some  of  the  houses  newly 
erected  upon  the  North  Bridge,  which  have  given  so  much 
occasion  for  complaint  to  the  citizen»  of  Edinburgh. 
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TRADES'  MAIDEN  HOSPITAL. 


Thb  inoorporadoiis  of  Edmbiirgh>  excited  by  tlie  good  example 
of  the  Company  of  Merchants^  who  had  mstitoted  a  charity  for 
the  daughters  of  such  of  their  members  as  might  faU  into  decayed 
drcomstanceSj  became  desirous  of  establishing  a  sinular  insti- 
tution. A  contribntion  was  accordingly  made  among  the 
different  companies  of  artificers ;'  and  the  common  conndl  of 
Edinburgh^  having  by  their  act  of  the  3d  of  May,  1704,  ap* 
proved  of  their  charitable  intention  with  a  promiise  to  give  it 
every  enconragement,  the  corporation  purchased  certain  houses 
and  gardens  on  the  western  side  of  the  Horse  Wynd,  where 
the  Hospital  is  now  utnated,  and  having  appointed  a  governess, 
school  mistress,  and  servants  for  the  same,  and  taken  in  seve- 
ral girls,  they  applied  to  parliament  for  an  act  to  establish 
their  new  foundation,  and  to  enable  them  to  make  by-laws  for 
its  government,  which  act  was  readily  obtained.  The  hospital 
being  now  established  by  parliament,  Mrs.  Mary  Erskine,  the 
joint  foundress  of  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  gav^  so 
oohsiderable  a  sum  to  this  institation,  that  the  incorporation  of 
trades  unanimously  agreed  to  give  her  the  title  of  jomt  foundress 
of  their  hospital,  and  that  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Erskine, 
nominated  by  her  should  be  joint  governors  in  all  times  coming 
and  after  her  clemise  \  the  siud  governors  to  have  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  several  girls  that  she  had  a  right  to  present  by  virtue 
of  her  great  and  charitable  benefaction,  and  that  the  senior  of 
the  sidd  representatives  or  governors  should  preside  in  all 
courts  of  the  governors,  and  to  have  the  custody  of  one  of  the 
three  keys  of  the  hospitals  charter-house. 


TRADES     MAIDBN   B08PITAL. 

The  Trades*  Maiden  Hospital  is  a  large  plain  buildings  three 
stories  in  hdght^  haying  notlung  particolar  in  its  appearance 
to  attract  attention.  Each  girl  on  entrance  pays  thesnmof 
^1 :  13  : 4,  and  on  her  deputnre  reooTes  J^  :  11.  In  the 
year  1742,  the  number  of  girls  maintained  here  was  fifty,  and 
it  appears  that  no  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number 
since  that  time.  The  revenne  is  estimated  at  about  £650 
yearly. 
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THB   TRON    CHURCH. 

work  ;  for  thoogh  the  foundation  was  laid  in  1637^  the  roof 
was  not  finished  till  twenty-six  years  afterwards  3  it  was^ 
however,  preached  in  long  before  its  completioi^  ^e  first  rents 
for  the  seats  being  collected  for  the  year  1647. 

In  I673,  a  bell  was  hung  in  the  steeple,  which  cost  the  sum 
of  1490  merks,  eight  shillings,  soots  -,  and  five  years  after- 
wards, the  dock  which  belonged  to  the  Trone,  or  Weigh 
House,  was  likewise  put  up.  On  the  front  of  the  Church, 
over  the  door,  is  this  inscription  : 

^D£M  HANG  CHRISTO  ET 

ECGESIiG  SAGRARUNT 

GIVIS  EDINBURGENI 

ANNO  MDCXLI. 

'  Thus,  it  is  plainly  shewn,  that  this  edifiee  is  properly 
^nominated  Christ's  Chuich,  and  not  that  of  the  Tron ;  whidi 
latter  appellation  it  received  on  account  of  its  vidnity  to  tb« 
Trone,  or  public  beam^  for  the  weighing  of  merdiandiz6,  whic|i 
then  stood  hard  by. 

Opposite  to  the  Ghurdi,  i»  the  middle  of  the  High  Street, 
is  interred  the  body  of  one  Merlin,  a  French  pavior,  aooordipg 
to  his  own  desire ;  probably  in  commemoration  of  bis  being  the 
person  who  first  paved  the  High  Street ;  his  grave  was  for» 
merly  known  by  a  row  of  six  stones  laid' in  the  pavement,  in 
the  form  of  a  coffin,  and  six  feet  in  length  ',  but  the  pavement 
of  the  street  requiring  frequent  repairs,  this  memorial  has  bet  11 
wholly  erased. 


THE  TRON  CHURCH. 


This  Church  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  High  Street,  id  which 
it  occupies  a  very  distiDgnished  sitaatioD,  bong  npoa  the 
intersection  of  the  great  street  which  leads  to  the  North  and 
South  Bridges.  The  foundation  appears  to  have  been  laid 
about  the  year  1637 ;  but  Awing  to  the  great  expense  incurred 
in  the  progress  of  this,  and  another  church  then  erecting  upon 
the  Castle  Hill,  it  was  judged  ipost  prudent  to  abandon  the 
latter,  and  employ  the  materials  intended  for  it  upon  the  Tron 
Church,  the  completion  of  which  was  more  desirable,  on 
aOQOunt  of  its  central  situation  $  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  carry  on  the  work  with  expedition,  the  common 
council,  in  1644,  ordered  one  thousand  stone  weight  of  copper 
to  be  purchased  in  Amsterdam,  for  covering  the  roof;  but 
afterwards  changing  their  plan,  the  copper  was  again  sold,  and 
an  «rder  given  t»  cover  the  church  partly  with  lead  and  slates/ 
and  the  treasurer  to  the  works  was  directed  to  proceed  with 
aU  expedition. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  little  advance  was  made  during 
the  space  of  three  years  ;  for  at  the  latter  end  of  1647>  nothing' 
more  than  the  timber  of  the  roof  was  erected,  and  covered  in 
from  the  weather  with  deals  ^  this  delay  seems  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  want  of  qoioney  -,  for  the  council,  at  this  time, 
ordered  a  voluntary  collection  to  be  made  among  the  inha- 
bitants, towards  completing  the  roof;  and  the  pews  being  at 
the  same  time  fitted  up,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
eight,  the  profits  arising  therefrom,  were  devoted  to  the  same 
purpose.  But  with  all  the  endeavours  of  the  coundl,  the 
building  of  this  church  appeiirs  to  have  been  a  very  tedious 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE  CHURCH. 


Tbinity  CflVRCH^  and  the  College  to  whtch  it  was  appraded> 
were  founded  by  Mary  of  Gnildenrs^  consort  to  king  James  II.« 
abovt  the  year  1462.  The  charter  of  foundation,  is  published 
at  length  by  Maitland,  in  his  History  of  Edinburgh  5  it  is 
introduced  by  an  address  from  James,  the  then  bishop  of  St* 
Andrew's,  to  all  the  sons  of  Holy  Mother  Church,  stating,  that 
the  said  queen  Mary  did  "  humbly  supplicate  him,  carefully  to 
accomplish,  approve,  ratify,  and  confirm  her  intention  to  found 
a  college,  for  the  praise  and  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  of 
the  ever  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  all  the  saints  and  elect  of 
God,  and  for  the  salvation  of  her  own  and  her  husband's  soub^ 
and  the  souls  of  their  progenitors,  and  of  their  progeny  ;'*  not 
forgetting  the  soul  of  the  priest,  whose  favour  she  was  then 
humbly  supplicating.  The  prelate  further  states,  that  **  in  com- 
pliance with  the  devout  prayers  and  desires  of  the  most 
excellent  princess,  and  alter  due  deliberation  had  with  tho 
prior  and  chapter  of  his  church,  and  with  their  consent,  he  does 
approve  and  ratify  the  said  intended  foundation ;  which  was  to 
provide  for  a  provost,  eight  prebends,  two  choristers,  and  a 
sacristan/' 

The  church,  which  consists  only  of  a  choir  and  transept, 
stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  loch,  and  is  a  good 
specimen  of  English  architecture  \  the  windows  at  the  east  end 
of  the  choir  are  of  great  height^  and  have  a  magnificent 
appearance.  It  is  probable,  that  a  central  tower  was  con- 
templated in  the  original  design,  the  work  being  considerably 
raised  in  that  part,  though  it  is  now  terminated  by  gable  ends, 
and  a  plain  sloping  roof  ^  the  west  end  of  the  church  likewise 
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beart  every  mark  of  mi  vaimialMd  detiga.  This  Colkfe^  witk 
its  appurtenances,  was  f^ven  in  1«67»  by  die  fcfea*  M«rny» 
feo  sir  SioMB  Prcstaa,  pravoat  e£  EdinftNMgk,  wfca  ^tBeroosly 
conferred  it  oo  tbe  city  -,  for  wbich  grant,  tbe  ooaunon  canncil 
made  most  gratefal  acknowledgements. 

A  complete  repair  of  the  Chnrch  of  Trinity  CoUcgc,  baa 
very  reeeatly  taken  place.    Tbe  seats  and  galleries,  wbiek  bad 
becoBM  very  niinoas,    are  removed,    and  an  entirely  amr 
arrangement  of  the  former  hasbeen  accomplisbed*    Tbe  pnlpit, 
which  is  constrocted  with  ornaments  corresponding  witb  tbe 
general  character  of  the  building,  is  placed  in  tbe  centre  of 
the  west  side  of  the  transept,  q)po6ite  tbe  eastern  windows  j 
and  from  this  point  the  Church  presents  jone  of  tbe  finest 
models  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland.     Tbe  roof  ol  the 
aisles  being  low,  no  galleries  have    been  erected,    a  qt-^ 
cumstance  wbicb  eontribntes  greatly  to  tbe  sublimity  of  tbe 
interior  perspective  -,  a  door  wbich  exi^Ued  on  tbe  soutb  aida 
bas  been  closed,  and  two  others  opened  at  the  east  end  of  tbe 
aisles.     On  tbe  north  side  of  the  Church  aad  connected  with 
it,  is  a  building,  which  may  have  been  used  formerly  as  a  place 
of  meedogfor  the  provost  and  prebendaries.    The  door  of 
communication  is  still  apparent ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  v<eatry, 
and  there  is  a  very  general  report,  that  queen  Mary,  the  loon- 
dress,  lies  buried  here.    The  situation  of  this  Church  is  very 
unfavourable,  it  being  in  a  narrow  street,  and  enclosed  by  a 
high  stone  wall ;  some  alterations,  however,  are  under  consi- 
deration, wbich,  when  effected,  will,  in  a  great  measare,  super- 
sede these  complaints.     The  view  represents  the  eastern  end 
of  tbe  Church ;  in  the  distance  is  part  of  the  North  Ori4ge« 
and  beyond  it  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  Castle. 
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WATSON'S  HOSPITAL. 


This  charitable  iostitntion  is  situated  in  T^viot  Kow,  at  a  short 
distance  southward  of  Heriot's  Hospital.  It  presents  a  hand- 
some and  extensive  front  to  the  northward,  composed  of  two 
di|^tly  projecting  wings^  and  a  centre  surmounted  by  a  low 
spire,  having  a  ship  on  its  summit  as  an  emblem  of  merchandize  $ 
against  the  roof  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  raised  a  laige 
tablet  of  stone,  richly  omamented>  with  armorial  bearings; 
this  elevation  of  the  centre,  is  abo  assisted  by  an  additional  story, 
which  occasions  an  agieeable  and  judicipus  break  in  the  other- 
wise continuous  line  of  the  roof.  In  front  of  the  Hospital  is  an 
extensive  piece  of  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  scholars,  who 
wear  an  uniform  dress,  consisting  of  a  dajrk-coloured  jacket 
and  trowsers.  Miutland  observes,  that  their  dress  is,  in  all 
respects,  more  like  the  sons  of  gentlemen  then  charity  children, 
and  that  they  are  fed  with  plentiful  variety. 

The  institution  derives  its  name  from  the  founder,  George 
Watson,  whose  family  for  a  long  series  of  years  appear  to 
have  been  merchants  in  Edinburgh.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  Watson  was  apprenticed  by  his  aunt  to  a  merchant  in 
his  native  city ;  when  his  services  were  completed,  he  visited 
Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement  in  his  profession,  and 
upon  his  return,  entered  into  the  service  of  sir  James  Dick, 
bart.  as  his  book-keeper,  and  on  the  erection  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland,  he  was  appointed  accountant  thereto  :  he  afterwards 
became  treasurer  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, and  held  several  other  important  offices,  all  of  which  he 
discharged  with  honour  and  integrity,  and  dying  a  batchelor  in 
^723^  left  the  sum  of  £12,000  sterling  to  found  this  Hospital. 


WATSON  8   HOSPITAL. 

The  design  of  Watson  not  being  carried  into  execution  till 
the  year  1738^  the  sum  originally  bequeathed  had  aocnmnlated 
to  £90fiG0 ;  the  bnilding  was  then  erected  at  the  expence  of 
£5000.  An  annual  revenue  of  about  £1700^  were  laid  out  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  60 boys ;  the  number  is  now70^  who 
are  to  be  the  children^  or  grand  children  of  decayed  merchants  in 
Edinburgh.  The  branches  of  education  taught  here^  areEngUsh^ 
Latin,  Greek,  and  French ;  ge<^aphy  and  the  use  of  ^e  globes, 
with  arithmetic  and  book-keeping.  It  has  been  observed,  Aaft 
the  treatment  of  the  boys  in  this  Hospital,  is  such  as  is  probably 
no  where  else  to  be  paralleled ;  for  as  an  incentive  to  learning 
and  diligence,  those  brought  up  to  literary  pursuits,  are 
allowed  ten  pounds  each  annually,  to  prosecute  thdr  stofiet 
In  the  college  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  term  of  five  years  5  and 
upon  leaving  the  university,  the  suoi  of  thirty  pounds  is  giwn ' 
to  them  as  an  encouragement  to  proceed  in  their  sto&s 
privately.  Such  boys  as  are  designed  for  trade,  have  twenty 
pounds  given  with  them  as  an  apprentice  fee,  and  if  they  con- 
duct  themselves  faithfully  and  industriously  during  their  service, 
and  remain  thereafter  three  years  unmarried,  they  receive  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds,  to  assist  them  in  commencing  a  trade  oa 
their  own  account. 
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WEIGH  HOUSE. 


At  the  upper  or  northern  end  of  the  West  Bow^  and  at  the  jnnc- 
tare  of  the  Castle-hill  and  Lawn-market^  stands  the  Weigh  House, 
an  ancient  and  mis-shapen  bmlding.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
its  architecture  was  at  one  time  admired  :  the  ground  which  it 
covers,  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  by  king 
David  II.  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  A.D.  1352. 
It  is  situated  under  the  guns  of  the  Castle,  the  qucmtity  and 
value  of  goods  deposited  in  it,  having  formed  an  attraction  to 
the  plunderer,  and  rendering  it  necessary  that  it  should  be 
securely  placed  and  well,  guarded. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  Pretender  having  entered  Edinburgh 
in  triumph,  the  highland  army  immediately  kept  guard  at  the 
Weigh  House  and  other  avenues  to  the  castle,  and  in  a  few 
days  orders  were  giveato  the  guard  here  to  cut  off  all  inter- 
course with  the  castle.  The  governor  dreading  a  want  of 
provisions,  sent  to  the  Lord  Provost,  intimating,  that  unless  a 
free  communication  between  the  city  and  castle  was  preserved, 
he  should  be  obliged  to  dislodge  the  Weigh  House  guard  with 
artillery.  A  deputation  was  thereupon  sent  to  the  Pretender, 
statmg  the  danger  with  which  the  city  was  threatened^  he 
answered  by  expressing  his  concern  at  the  barbarity  of  bringing 
distress  upon  the  city,  for  what  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent. Deputies  waited  on  the  governor  of  the  castle  and  obtained 
a  respite  from  the  cannonading  for  a  few  days ;  but.  a  centry 
of  the  Pretender's  army  in  the  mean  time  firing  at  some  people 
who  were  carrying  provisions  to  the  garrison,  a  sharp 
attack  was  commenced,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
buildings,  and  killed  many  of  the  citizens  ;  this  induced  the 
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CbeValier  to  take  off  the  blockade  of  th^  castle^  and  the  firing 
was  then  discontinued. 

The  Weigh  House  is  the  standard  place  of  weights^  and 
resorted  to  in  all  cases  of  dispute.  Every  kind  of  article  is 
weighed  here,  and  in  general^  the  greatest  quantity  at  once  is 
a  ton.  It  is  let  to  a  Taxman,  who  pays  annually  above  £150 
to  the  town  for  the  lease.  His  allowance  is  a  penny  for  each 
hundred  weight. 

At  one  period  there  was  a  turret  to  this  building,  containing 
a  clock,  but  it  was  removed  above  150  years  ago ;  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  whole  building  was  not  then  demolished^ 
especially  as  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  and  is  an  incon- 
venience, as  well  as  an  unseemly  obstruction  to  the  view.  Its 
removal,  however,  is  talked  of,  a  consummation  most  devoutly 
to  be  desired  by  all  admirers  of  the  metropolis  and  of  good 
taste.  Some  of  the  houses  on  the  Castle-hill  are  also  to  be 
cleared  away,  which  will  open  a  convenient  passage  and  excel- 
lent view.  Indeed,  when  the  projecting  parts  of  St.  Giles,  the 
Weigh  House,  the  pre-eminences  adjacent  to  it,  and  the 
wooden  houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  Canongate  are  all 
taken  down,  this  street  will  be  one  of  the  grandest  in  the  king- 
dom, and  will  form  a  very  fit  counterpart  of  Prinoes  Street, 
which  has  a  similar  termination. 


^ 
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This  is  a  narrow  and  carved  street  that  conducts  from  the 
Grassmarket  to  the  Lawnmarket.  The  houses  here  are  very 
high^  with  immense  wooden  projections  which  intercept  the 
Iig^t  of  day.  In  former  times  it  was' rery  common. to  make 
Hiese  additions^  which  are  called  outahota  to  the  houses^  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  more  roominess  and  convenience,  and 
they  are  still  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  town.  It  is  ssdd^ 
that  the  twt>  sides  of  the  street,  were  in  some  cases  placed  in 
Bodi  a  state  of  apposition,  as  to  admit  of  the  inhabitants  inter- 
changing- the  pleasures  of  tea  drinking, '  without  the  trouble  of 
karaig  their  respective  abodes.  Formerly  it  was  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  be  witldn  the  dty  walls,  in  order  to  be 
free  from  the  depredations  of  the  lawless  mountaineers. 
Houses  were  then  huddled  together  without  much  regard  to 
proportion  of  size,  eligibility  of  situation,  or  relative  position. 
This  accounts  for  the  confused  appearance  of  many  of  the 
streets  in  the  Old  Town. 

A  part  of  the  original  wdl  of  the  City  is  still  existing  in 
this  quarter,  and  can  be  discriminated  from  the  adjoining 
buildings.  This  wall  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Jatoes  II.  who 
for  tiiat  purpose  granted  a  Charter,  dated  the  SOth  of  April, 
1450,  which  runs  thus :  ''  Foraesin^kle  as  we  ar  informit  be 
ourewellbelovettistheProvestandCommuniteof  Edynburgh, 
yat  yai  dreid  the  evil  &  skeith  of  bure  ennemies  of-  Eng^d^ 
we  have  in  favour  of  yame,  and  fa  the  zde  and  a&dioniie  that 
we  hare  to  ibe  Pro  vest  and  Conmiunite  of  oure  aaid  Bargh,  and 
for  the  Commoune  profiit,  grauntit  to  tludm,  fall  licence  and 
Idiftofosse,  bulwark^  wall,  tome,  turate^  and nther wais to 
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Strength  oure  forsaids  Bnrgh^  in  qnhat  maner  of  wise  or  degre 
that  beis  sene  maste  spedefdll  to  thaim."  Together  with  this 
charter,  the  king  issued  an  order  for  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 
valued  rents  of  all  property  withm  the  dty  and  suburbs,  that  a 
sum  might  be  raised  for  defraying  the  expences  of  carrying  the 
above  plan  into  effect.  Thus  was  Edinburgh  for  the  first  time 
regularly  inclosed.  The  wall  began  at  the  north-east  part  of 
the  castle-rock,  where  there  was  erected  a  strong  tower,  whidi 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  well->hoB8e  tow^.  From  tUt  it 
ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  castle^faili,  took  a  aovthcriy 
direction  at  the  place  where  the  reservoir  now  is,  then  tunnd 
eastward,  obliquely  intersected  the  West  Bow,  andi 
between  the  High  Street  and  the  Cowgate,  at  an  tqatl  i 
from  endb,  tiU'it  terminated  at  the  Netherbow.  This  wall  had 
four  ports  or  gates,  one  of  them  was  at  the  Gastie^hifl,  another 
at  tibe  Netherbow,  a  third  in  Gray*s  Close,  and  the  laat  in  the 
West  Bow,  which  was  taken  down  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  and  which  was  called  the  Upper  Bow  Port  to 
distnigalsh  it  from  that  at  the  Netherbow.  One  of  the  hooka 
on  wlach  it  was  suspended  still  remains  fixed  in  the  old  wallj 
about  six  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  plate  representing  the  upper  part  of  the  Bow,  «x« 
hibits  the  Weigh-house  and  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  High 
Street  in  the  distance.  At  the  comer,  on  the  right  haadj 
formed  by  the  projection  6f  the  houses,  there  is  a  dose, 
eoaducting  to  the  celebrated  Majoo:  Weir*s  residence,  which  is 
behind  the  first  row  of  buildings.  Major  Weir  was  aotttsed 
by  his  contemporaries  of  numerous  horrible  crimes,  sadi  as 
Bsagical  incantations  and  intercourse  with  the  nether  waiU, 
fdr  which  he  was  condemned  and  burnt  in  1670  5  and  it  ajppeaca^ 
that  under  the  influence  of  hnanity  and  the  crudtaes  inflictod 
iipon  him,  he  was  induced  to  confess  oiences  whkh  it  was 
allogethcr  impossible  for  him  to  hate^onflnitted :  eft  this  accrait 
the  home  was  said  to  be  haonted  after  fate  dmOk,  and  tenSiiBed 
alongtHBeanteBanted;  it  is  at  pieaent  fa  the  acc^piAqr  «f  » 
woolcomber. 
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Opposite  to  major  Wier*e  is  the  house^  which  tradition 
identifies  as  the  place  in  which  our  ancestors  enjoyed  the  plea- 
snres  of  the  light  Oontastic  toe.  This^  however^  if  it  Was  the 
case^  must  have  been  at  a  very  remote  period,  since  the 
oldest  accounts  on  this  subject,  speak  of  the  first  assembly 
haying  been  accommodated  in  the  dose  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Assembly  Close.  The  situation  delineated  in  the 
front  of  the  plate,  was  once  occapied  by  the  old  wall,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  and  winch  cros&ed  the  West  fiotr  in 
ihis  place. 

The  second  plate,  or  lower  end  of  the  Bow,  shows  the  natore 

of  the  architecture  which  anciently  prevailed  in  this  venerable 

dty. 

The  houses  in  this  part  of  the  town  are  very  old  and 

ruinous.     One  of  them  bears  the  date  of  1604,  and  another, 

firom  which  there  is  a  vaulted  passage  to  the  Castle-hill,  is  said 

to  have  been  used  even  before  that  time  for  the  meetings  of 

the  coundl.     Fious  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  common 

in  those  days,  as  we  find  over  the  door  of  the  house  said  to  have 

contiuned  the  assembly  rooms,  the  words,  ''In  Domino  confido*', 

and  in  more  than  one  place,  the  inscription  ''  Deo  soli  sit  honor 

et  gloria". 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  an  inddent,  which 

tradition  has  transmitted  in  indissoluble  connection  with  the 

history  of  the  West  Bow.     At  some  remote  period  of  the 

existence  of  this  street,  there  lived  in  it  a  tailor,  of  whom 

ndther  the  name  nor  genealogy  have  come  down  to  us.     Of 

him,  however,  it  is  recorded,  that  for  the  period  of  twenty-eight 

years,  he  had  discharged  tfafe  duties  of  his  important  vocation 

with  honour  to  himself,  and  comfort  to  others,  in  one  of  these 

protruding  abodes ;    little  imagining  how  liable  the  thread 

of  his  existence  was  to  be  snapped  asunder  by  every  wind  that 

blew.   It  happened  on  a  windy  day,  that  the  personage  referred 

to  was  standing  on  the  pavement  of  the  West  Bow,  and  a 

friend  accosting  him,   expressed  his  wonder  that  he  should 
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kaye  bailt  his  honae  on  such  an  airy  foundation^  <Mr  at  all 
events  should  reside  in  it  in  its  then  perilous  condition.  The 
amazed  tailor  turning  up  his  ghastly  countenance,  for  the  first 
time  espied  his  hitherto  unexplored  habitation,  and  bcang 
seized  with  all  the  panic  of  twenty-eight  years  at  one  time, 
betook  himself  to  a  safe  and  more  substantial  residence. 

It  was  through  the  West  Bow,  that  the  wretched  Porteoos 
was  dragged  to  the  Grass  Market,  in  the  year  1736,  where  the 
Sentence  of  death  which  had  been  remitted  by  royal  authority, 
was  executed  upon  him  by  an  infuriated  mob,  with  all  the 
deliberation  of  a  lawful  act. 


y 

Si 
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Tbib  close  or  yard  48  now  called  DaTid80ii*8  land,  after  the 
name  of  the  present  proprietor ;  it  is  -on  the  north  side  oC 
canongate,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  old  girth  cross,  or  cross  of 
the  sanctuary,  where  was  executed  the  unfortonate  doke  of 
Montrose.  According  to  the  tradition  of  the  neighboarhood, 
this  dose  once  formed  the  stable  yard  of  queen  Mary,  and  the 
principal  part  of  its  buildings  have  subsequently  been  occupied 
as  an  inn.  Many  alterations,  however,  must  have  taken  place 
here  since  the  times  alluded  to,  and  it  is  very  probable,  that 
the  buildings  seen  in  the  annexed  view,  were  erected  in  the 
year  1^83,  as  upon  the  large  window  above  the  steps,  seen  in 
the  centre  of  the  print,  thatdate  is  inscribed.  This  Close  affords 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  ancient  architecture  of  Edinburgh. 
The  principal  building  shews  a  regularity  of  design,  which 
indicates  that  it  was  erected  for  no  common  purpose;  the 
whole  dose  is  now  let  out  in  a  variety  of  small  tenements,  and 
some  parts  are  still  used  as  stables  5  its  vidnity  to  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  strengthens  the  conjecture  that  it  was  once  the 
royal  stable  yard.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city,  there  still  exists 
a  great  number  of  doses,  which  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry  who  were  attached  to  tl^i^  court ;  but 
they  have  long  since  been  deserted  by  persons  of  rank,  and  at 
the  present  time,  display  the  same  appearance  of  neglect  and 
wretchedness,  complained  of  by  Maitland,  who  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  Canongate.  "  The  town  of  the 
Canongate,  which  is  an  appendage  of,  and  a  suburb  to  Edin- 
burgh, is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  dty ;  it  consists  of 
a  spadons  street^  extending  from  the  Netherbow  Port,  on  the 
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west,  to  the  palace  of  Holyroodon  the  east,  about  half  a  nule 
in  length,  whence  ran  a  number  of  closes  down  both  sides  of 
the  hill,  with  gardens  below  them. 

''  This  place  has  snfiered  more  by  the  union  of  the  kingdom, 
than  all  the  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  for  having  before  that 
period  been  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  nobility, 
it  was  then  in  a  flourishing  condition  ;  but  being  deserted  by 
them,  many  of  their  houses  are  fallen  down,  and  others  in  a' 
ruinous  condition  5  it  is  in  a  piteous  case!*' 
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Near  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House  formerly  stood  the  Water 
Gate^  bat  its  place  is  now  only  indicated  by  a  slight  wooden 
arch  thrown  across  the  street^  and  some  rnde  masonry  to  which 
it  was  attached  on  the  western  side.  This  Gate  is  rendered 
memorable  by  the  ignominious  treatment  which  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  received  in  his  passage  through  it  to  the  Tolbooth^ 
in  1650.  He  was  met  here  by  the  magistrates^  the  city  guards 
and  the  executioner^  who  conducted  him  along  the  streets  in 
gloomy  procession^  placed  on  an  elevated  cart  made  for  the 
purpose.    The  next  day  being  Sunday^  he  was  visited  by  some 
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nnfceling  clergy,  who^  with  officions  zeal,  descanted  upon  the 
enormous  wickedness  of  his  life,  representing  to  him,  that  the 
punishment  he  would  speedily  suffer,  would  be  but  a  short  and 
easy  prologue  to  what  he  must  undergo  hereafter.  The  pulpits 
resounded  with  declamations  against  him,  representing  him  as 
the  grand  enemy  of  all  piety  and  religion  ;  the  ministers  like- 
wise reproached  the  people  for  the  profane  tenderness  which 
they  manifested  towards  him,  which  was  termed  "  movements 
of  rebel  .nature/*  He  was  finally  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  and 
his  limbs  were  hung  up  in  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The 
subject  of  the  vignette  stands  near  the  Water  GatCj  and  is  tra- 
ditionally called  Queen  Mary's  Bath. 
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